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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


July 10, 1950 


Dear Colonel Wikoff: 

I am indeed glad to learn that Wentworth is 
about to publish a history of the school. It isa 
long and honorable history — one with which I am per 


sonally fairly well acquainted. Publication of this 


story of a fine Missouri institution will be a genuine 


service both to the school and to the community. 
With my warm regards to Colonel Sellers and 
yourself and all the members of your staff, I am 


Very sincerely yours 


Colonel L. B. Wikoff, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Wentworth Military Acadeny, 
Lexington, Missouri. 


The President of the United States writes! 


CoL. SANDFORD SELLERS AND SENATOR (NOW PRESIDENT ) HARRY S. TRUMAN 
ON THE OCCASION OF ONE OF THE SENATOR’S VISITS TO WENTWORTH 
WHERE HE ADDRESSED THE CADETS AND REVIEWED THE BATTALION 


HERE THEY ENTER FIRST 


Foreword 


The work of searching out the historical data relating 
to Wentworth Military Academy and of writing the follow- 
ing record has been a thrillingly interesting experience. To 
be accorded the privilege of producing the first compre 
hensive story of the rise and development of a great edu- 
cational institution such as this is a signal honor of which 
the author is duly appreciative. 


Personal acquaintance and daily contact with the school, 
Administration, Faculty and Corps of Cadets through a 
residence of six years in Lexington constituted an invalu- 
able asset for this work. During that time the present day 
governing motives and ideals, as well as the methods for 
carrying out the one and realizing the other, became 
apparent. These things, together with the honorable record 
of the past and the brilliant achievements of her alumni, 
clearly qualify Wentworth for the descriptive title, The 
Campus of Incentive. Certainly it is that, for the thought of 
development, progress and achievement in every phase of 
Academy activity is daily impressed upon the Cadets. The 
work in every Department is so organized that the greatest 
possible incentive to the successful accomplishment of 
whatever work may be in hand is presented. 

The writing of this history was made a pleasant task 
by the sympathetic interest and assistance on the part of 
many people. Among those who deserve special mention 
are Mrs. Sandford Sellers, Sr. Colonels James M. Sellers 
and Lester B. Wikoff, Dr. Ovid R. Sellers, Mrs. Tilton 
Davis, Jesse G. Crenshaw, Dr. S. T. Neil, Burtis M. Little, 
Floyd C. Shoemaker, Secretary of the Missouri State His- 
torical Society, and Captain John Pirhalla for assistance 
in securing photographs and other items. 
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1859-1949 


To Mrs. Sandford Sellers, Sr., who, as a bride in 1882 joined her husband 
in the task of building Wentworth Military Academy, and who by nobility of 
character, strength of spirit and devoted Christian life through sixty-seven 
years of intimate association with its Faculty and Cadets has endowed it with 
a priceless inheritance—a conspicuous example of true womanly virtue and 
devoted motherhood, this volume is affectionately dedicated. 
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CHAPTER I 


Hobson’s Select School for Boys 


The story of the development of education in the State of Mis- 
souri, and especially in Lexington, constitutes the backdrop for the 
history of Wentworth Military Academy. In a very definite sense 
the roots of this institution run back more than a century and a 
quarter to that far-off day in 1819 when the first subscription 
school was opened a few miles west of Waverly in what is now 
Lafayette County. The years which followed witnessed the found- 
ing of such a bewildering number of private and church schools 
that the town earned for itself the proud title of “Athens of Mis- 
souri.” By the year 1878 it boasted as efficient a public system 
of primary and secondary education as any in the State and in addi- 
tion three widely known private schools for girls and young women." 

For many years, however, educators, ministers and business 
leaders had been aware of a serious defect in their educational 
facilities. They had no good preparatory school for boys and young 
men. Numerous attempts to found such an institution had been 
made during the years but none of them had been successful.? The 
public high school was still in its initial stages of development and 
although one had been opened in Lexington it was considered 
unsatisfactory. Therefore at this time the majority of the people 


1. In the fall of 1873 there was a high school and three ward schools for 
white children and a grade school for colored children. The high school 
was the only one of its kind in the country. 

Lexington Baptist Female College was organized as Lexington Col- 
legiate Institute, 1850, and taken over by Baptists in 1855. It occupied the 
old county courthouse in “old town” until 1869, when the home of William 
B. Waddell at the corner of 13th and South Streets was purchased. Lexing- 
ton Express, August 3, 1853; Lexington Baptist Female College, Minutes 
Board of Trustees, September 14, 1869. Elizabeth Aull Seminary was 
opened in the fall of 1860. It occupied a large building on Highland 
Avenue. Lexington Express, January 4, September 1, 1860. Central 
Female College began its work as Marvin Institute in 1868. In 1871 it 
took over the old Masonic College property and changed its name to 
Central Female Academy, which in due time was again changed to 
Central College for Women. Lexington Register, October 4, 1885; 
Caucasin, January 6, 1872; Chiles, The Masonic College of Missouri, 1935. 

2. The most noteworthy of these were the Masonic College of Missouri 
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thought that the solution for their problem lay in the founding of 
a good preparatory school for boys and young men rather than 
in the development of a public high school. 

This conviction was expressed by Editor Alexander A. Leuseur 
in the Lexington Express on January 12, 1878, who summed up 
the situation for the whole State and nation where secondary and 
higher education were concerned. He raised the pertinent ques- 
tion of how many diplomas granted by the more than four hun- 
dred self-styled colleges and universities in the United States car- 
ried with them the assurance of a finished education. “Would it 
not be better,” he asked, “to have fewer institutions bearing the 
high sounding title and more possessing the means of imparting 
thorough information in the classics, languages, the sciences and 
arts?” The urge to found colleges, he said, amounted to a mania. 
When a village, town, or city felt the need of a school its people 
cast about for ways and means to establish a college, and generous 
individuals, desiring to bequeath money for educational purposes, 
could not stop short of endowing one. The result of what Leuseur 
and many other intelligent, informed people considered an unwise, 
short-sighted policy was an over abundance of self-styled colleges 
and a dearth of good preparatory schools or academies. 

“Lexington needs a school for young men,” stated Leuseur, “and 
as we think there are already too many colleges we are of the 


which opened at Palmyra, Mo., 1844, and was moved to Lexington in 
1847; Lafayette Male School, B. B. Wilson, Principal, prior to 1846; Male 
High School, Anthony Haynes, Principal, 1853; Male Academy, J. P. 
Babbitt, Principal, 1856; Male Academy, A. M. Rich, Principal, 1859; 
Lafayette Military Institute, seven miles south of Lexington, 1860; 
Missouri Military and Collegiate Institute, operated by the State of 
Missouri in Masonic College buildings, 1866; Select Male School, Anthony 
Haynes, Principal, 1866; Male High School, G. M. Catron, Principal, 1867; 
Lexington Male Academy, Rev. Wm. Cameron, Principal, 1872; Lexing- 
ton Male Institute, Rev. Rowland Daggett, Principal, 1873; Lexington 
Male Academy, James Greer, Principal, 1877; Boarding and Day School 
for Boys, John W. Tompkins, Principal, 1878. Chiles, The Masonic College 
of Missouri, 13; Lexington Express, May 12, 1846; August 24, 1853; 
American Citizen, February 27, 1856; Lexington Express, September 
10, 1859; August 4, 1860; Lexington Register, August 22, 1867; January 
13, 1872; September 18, 1873; September 1, 1877; Lexington Intelligencer, 
August 24, 1878. In addition to these and probably a few others not 
listed here there were numerous schools for both boys and girls. 
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opinion that this school should be a well organized academy; one 
that will be permanent; one which can reflect credit upon the 
place; one which can thoroughly fit boys for a first-rate collegiate 
course, and which can give to that large class of young men who 
can only hope for a high school education an opportunity to be well 
taught as far as they go.” 

This article attracted wide attention and was the cause of con- 
siderable correspondence with people interested in opening in 
Lexington the kind of an institution the editor and others had in 
mind. Among them was twenty year old Benjamin Lewis Hobson 
whose father, the Reverend Benjamin Mosby Hobson was stated 
supply pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Lexington 
1854-1866.2 The young man was born in Lexington July 31, 1859. 
He did his college work at Central University, Danville, Kentucky, 
graduating with the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1877. During 
the following year he taught ancient languages and mathematics 
at Spencer Institute, Taylorsville, Kentucky, and served as prin- 
cipal the next. 

Being well acquainted with the people of Lafayette County and 
sympathetic with their views concerning a school for boys and 
young men he was well qualified to organize the kind of an in- 
stitution they had in mind. Consequently he closed his work at 
Spencer Institute and arrived in Lexington some time after the 
middle of the summer of 1879. Everything considered, circum- 
stances were highly favorable to the undertaking. Previous schools 
for boys had closed, no new ones had been announced for that fall 
and the field, save for the Lexington public high school, was en- 
tirely free of competition. The public had for some time been 
ready to support the kind of an institution he proposed to open, 
the people had grown weary with the apparently never ending 
procession of male academies the years had produced, the town 


3. He acted as counselor for Miss Elizabeth Aull in the matter of a bequest 
to found a Seminary for girls, was named as one of the Trustees in her 
will, was one of the incorporators and President of the Board of Trustees 
for about a year. After concluding his work with the First Presbyterian 
Church he continued to live in Lexington and preach in the county. In 
1878 and 1879 he served the Mount Hope Church, now Odessa, and 
afterward lived in Cass and Vernon Counties, Missouri. History of 
Lafayette County, 252-254; Elizabeth Aull Seminary, Minutes of the 
Board of Trustees, February 23, 24, 1859; February 4, 1860; May 15, 1861. 


FROM ABOUT 1885-1888 THE CORPS AND MAIN BUILDING APPEARED AS ABOVE. IN 1888 A MANSARD RooF WAS ADDED TO THE 
BUILDING AT THE LEFT 
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already had three flourishing schools for girls and there were about 
six thousand boys in the county, many of whom wished to attend 
a preparatory school. 

The reception Hobson received in Lexington was most en- 
couraging. Although it was too late in the summer to effect the kind 
of an organization he desired he announced the opening of “A 
Select School for Boys and Young Men” on September 8, 1879, 
in what was then known as the “New Presbyterian Church” on 
the corner of North (Main) and Eighteenth Street. On August 
30th he inserted an advertisement in the Lexington newspapers, 
the Register and the Intelligencer, in which the purposes, ideals 
and curriculum were clearly set forth. . 

Thorough instruction, he said, would be given in the Classics, 
Higher Mathematics and ordinary English branches, the object 
of which was to prepare students for the Freshman, Sophomore 
and Junior classes in college. The session* was divided into two 
terms of twenty weeks each. Tuition was fixed at $15.00, $20.00 
and $25.00 per session according to the grade of advancement of 
the student. No arrangements for boarding students having been 
made the appeal was directed primarily toward the sons of resi- 
dents of the town. 

Although records of this important year of beginnings are pa- 
thetically meager enough exist to give a dim, incomplete picture 
of what was done. The advantage in being a native of the town 
and the son of a former pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
was incalculable. He walked the streets early and late interviewing 
parents and explaining what he had to offer. So successful was he 
that one of the newspapers which carried his first advertisement 
remarked that he had already received sufficient encouragement 
to insure the success of the school. What the number of students 
or who they were, except in three cases, is not known. When the 
closing exercises were held in the schoolroom on June 5, 1880, 
three of them, Paul Yancey, Stephen Wilson and Walter Beattie. 
achieved fame by being mentioned in the newspaper. Their con- 
tributions to the occasion, a humorous declamation and two 
orations, said the editor, “would have been acceptable upon the 
rostrum of any college in Missouri.” 


4. In this history a session means forty weeks and a term twenty weeks. 
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Among the citizens of Lexington who had much to do with 
educational, religious and public affairs was Stephen Girard Went- 
worth, who was born at Williamstown, Massachusetts, October 10, 
1811. He was a descendant of the English family of that name 
whose seat in Saxon times was in the Wapentake of Strafford, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. The emigrant ancestor of the 
American Wentworths was William, great-great-great-great grand- 
father of Stephen Girard, who was one of the thirty-five persons 
signing the Combination for the Government of Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1639. The parents of Stephen Girard were James Went- 
worth and Susannah Marble. 

At an early age young Wentworth left home to make his own 
way. Like many another of his day he directed his steps toward 
the Land of Opportunity, the broad West. First he went to Vir- 
ginia where he remained only a short time. Then he migrated 
to Saline County, Missouri, and settled near Brownsville, which 
was later renamed Sweet Springs. In 1838 he was married to Miss 
Eliza Jane Kincaid of Union, Monroe County, Virginia. They lived 
at Sweet Springs until 1840, when they moved to Lexington. Here 
he engaged in various kinds of business, including that of real 
estate. In 1851 he was appointed Public Administrator for Lafa- 
yette County, which office he held until 1864. 

His first wife having died in 1864 he was married a second 
time to Mrs. Rebekah Bird of Versailles, Woodford County, 
Kentucky. In 1862 he was elected President of the Farmer’s Ex- 
change Bank and retained that position until the institution wound 
up its affairs in 1865. In that same year he became a partner in 
the Exchange and Banking House of Alexander Mitchell & Com- 
pany. By various changes this concern became the Morrison-Went- 
worth Bank, of which he was elected President in 1875. 

He was one of the incorporators and member of the first Board 
of Trustees of Elizabeth Aull Seminary, an office he efficiently 
filled for thirty-six years, 1859-1897; treasurer twenty-one years, 
1859-1880, and President fourteen years, 1883-1897. Uniting 
with the First Presbyterian Church of Lexington in 1844 he sin- 
cerely undertook to incorporate Christian principles into his busi- 
ness and everyday life. He honorably filled the office of Deacon 
in that body for twenty-six years and afterward that of Elder. 
Although not privileged to obtain a college education himself he 
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was one of the wisest and most energetic supporters of schools in 
the town. 

The year 1879 was one of tragic bereavement for Wentworth. 
On May 12 his only son, William, a young man twenty-seven years 
of age, died. Being left with the rich memory of an irreproachable 
Christian character and brief life well spent the father was moved 
to bestow some kind of public benefaction as a memorial to his 
son. These things seem to have focused his attention upon Hob- 
son’s Select School. Whether he had actively participated in the 
movement to bring the young Principal to Lexington is not def- 
initely known. Certainly he was among those who were keenly 
aware of the need for a school of that kind and lent his counsel 
and encouragement. He had known Hobson since boyhood and 
this fact, together with his long experience in managing the affairs 
of Elizabeth Aull Seminary and his unselfish impulse to erect a 
memorial to William, inevitably aroused his interest in the Select 
School. 

Long before the 1879-1880 term ended several things of im- 
portance had been decided. One of them was the name of the 
institution. It was Wentworth Male Academy, so designated to 
perpetuate the name of William Wentworth and not that of the 
modest founder. When this news was released someone who con- 
concealed his identity under the pseudonym, Patron, wrote a lauda- 
tory article for the local newspaper in which he hailed Wentworth 
as “One of our oldest, most generous and most worthy citizens.” 
“No nobler name,” he declared, “can this community furnish it.” 
Everybody concurred in this statement for he was all his admirer 
said he was. On May 24, 1880, he bought the “New Presbyterian 
Church” for $2,500.00 and ordered that it be fitted up for the next 
term. 

The young Principal of the Select School may well have looked 
with pardonable pride upon the concrete results of his first year’s 
work in Lexington. He had made a success in a town which already 
exhibited a long, impressive record of failures with institutions of 
this kind. His school, in spite of limited enrollment and the handi- 
cap of a late start, had won universal approval. Now it bore a name 
intimately associated with the business interests of the town and 
county for many years, a competent, generous benefactor had ap- 
peared and a permanent building had been acquired. 
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The judgment of the townspeople where Hobson was con- 
cerned was accurately expressed by Patron, who said, “He is a fine 
scholar, is gentlemanly in his appearance and manners, has no ob- 
jectionable habits, is apt to teach, and, what is very important, is 
a successful disciplinarian. His effort this year is a pronounced 
success.” In regard to the school itself he wrote, “The community 
and this entire section are to be congratulated upon the auspicious 
inauguration of this needed institution. We may now say that our 
educational facilities are, in a sense, complete. With our excellent 
public schools, famed female colleges and this promising academy 
for boys, we can meet the wishes of all, both at home and abroad.” 

Thus the records, though scant, reveal a thrilling story of solid 
success built upon the ashes of numerous failures. It is doubtful 
that Hobson had much, if any, money left when school and living 
expenses were paid. The enrollment for 1879-1880 was too small 
to insure profit. His reward, however, in the long years ahead 
was not in the pleasurable memory of a swelling bank account 
but in the comforting assurance of a task well done and the knowl- 
edge that he had broken ground for the foundation of a noble 
institution which would vitally influence the lives of thousands of 
boys and young men in the generations yet to come. Although he 
would soon withdraw from the scene, his contribution to the found- 
ing of Wentworth Military Academy was very great. With a 
degree of courage remarkable in one so young he assumed the 
heavy responsibility for the organization and opening of the kind of 
a school which never had succeeded in Lexington and cheerfully 
ran the risk of adding his name to the already long list of those 
who had dismally failed in what he proposed to do. 


CHAPTER II 


Wentworth Male Academy 


The success of the first year’s work of the Select School and 
the flattering prospects for the future made it necessary to secure 
the services of another teacher. When this was apparent Hobson’s 
thoughts turned to one of his classmates and personal friends at 
Central University, Sandford Sellers, a young man five years older 
than himself. Sandford was the grandson of E. S. Sellers, a Pennsyl- 
vania Quaker, who migrated to Kentucky with the first settlers of 
Harrod’s Station about 1775. Later he settled in Woodford County, 
Kentucky, where he was married to a Miss Johnston whose family 
lines ran back to Scotland. Their son, John Newton, who became 
a physician, was born January 28, 1813. On November 30, 1837, 
he was married to Miss Marcia Jane McBrayer of Anderson County, 
Kentucky. She also, as the name would indicate, was of Scottish 
origin. 

Not long after their marriage the young people joined the 
westward bound emigrants and located at Helena, Arkansas. About 
1853 or 1854, Dr. Sellers’ health having become impaired, he de- 
cided to go to Texas in search of a milder climate. His wife, with 
their two children, James and Zack, went to Kentucky to remain 
with her father until a home was found for them in the new land. 
There, on July 24, 1854, Sandford was born. About a year later, the 
husband having bought a ranch of one thousand acres with ten 
slaves and a herd of cattle, the mother and three children traveled 
down the Kentucky, Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to New Orleans. 
From there they crossed the Gulf of Mexico to Indianola and up 
Carancahua Bay. The ranch Dr. Sellers had bought was twelve 
miles from Texana, the county seat of Jackson County, and about 
thirty from the spot on Lavacca Bay where the explorer La Salle 
built a rude fort. 
| All went well with the family until about 1857, when the father 

died. Mrs. Sellers attempted to carry bravely on but those pre-Civil 
War days were difficult ones. The slaves were freed, markets for 
cattle and plantation products were cut off and corn meal took 
the place of flour and parched corn that of coffee. When Sandford 
was old enough he went to work in the cotton and sugar cane fields. 


AN ARTILLERY DRILL OF 1892 
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His heart, however, was not in that back-breaking occupation. Like 
every other boy in the country he wished to be a cowboy. Being 
too young to engage in that rough and tumble vocation he and his 
older brother Zack broke to ride every calf they could lay their 
hands upon. Holding to a rope around the animal’s neck with one 
hand and to its tail with the other, and riding bareback, they 
careened wildly around the corrals. If the calf strenuously objected, 
as they frequently did, this boyish substitute for a part of the 
everyday life of a cowboy could be unbelievably exciting. From 
this they graduated to breaking colts to ride, which sometimes 
proved much more difficult and somewhat dangerous. In the mean- 
time they were familiarizing themselves with other phases of ranch 
work, such as roping, branding and herding cattle. Young Sandford 
liked the annual roundup with its hard riding, sleeping upon the 
ground under the stars, food from a chuck wagon and the warm 
comraderie of men beside a camp fire best of all. He longed to 
make one of those famed trail drives through Texas and Oklahoma 
to railhead somewhere in Kansas but other plans interfered. 


Between the lines of a too brief autobiographical sketch he 
modestly wrote when the trooping years had brought their reward 
of success and grand-children had come to occupy his thoughts one 
perceives the dim outline of a story of hard times and hard work 
in the Texas period of his life. Schools were scarce, intermittent, 
and poor in that country in those days. He himself said that the 
whole time spent in school before he was seventeen years of age 
amounted to no more than three terms of nine months each. In- 
adequate and unsatisfactory though all this may have been it some- 
how created such a passionate desire for an education in the boy’s 
heart that, in his own words, he “always included a petition for a 
college education in my nightly prayers.” Of his early religious 
training he says nothing, but here again one is privileged to read 
between the lines. Somebody, his mother without a doubt, so 
schooled him in the fundamentals of the Christian faith that with 
beautiful simplicity he confidently turned to the Giver of Good 
Gifts for the boon he so earnestly desired. Then too the conspicuous 
spiritual characteristics of his later life can scarcely be accounted 
for in the absence of childhood training. 

In 1861 his widowed mother married Dr. John Pilkington and 
ten years later the desire and prayer of his heart was realized when 
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his mother’s sister, Miss Elizabeth McBrayer, whose home was in 
Kentucky, arranged for him to come there and go to school. Perhaps 
another factor in this important plan was the death of his mother 
in 1870. To a seventeen year old boy, who had never been farther 
from home than to Indianola across Carancahua Bay, the road from 
Texana to Louisville, Kentucky, seemed long indeed. “I had seen 
much of rough seamen at Indianola,” he said, “and much more of 
rough cowboys, but I was afraid of civilization and was in much 
dread of my trip.” Surely, he would be robbed, if not killed on the 
way. 

With three hundred dollars, his sole earthly possessions, pinned 
under one arm for safe keeping he set out for Indianola in the 
summer of 1871. At that place he took a steamer for New Orleans, 
and another there for the trip up the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers 
to Louisville, Kentucky. Of sights and impressions upon this trip 
he says nothing. It must have been a marvelous experience, how- 
ever, for a young man who had spent his life upon a ranch. Upon 
arriving in Kentucky, of which he had heard much from his mother, 
he found himself in a veritable wonderland, the memory of which 
remained with him through life. “The change from Texas ponies 
and their indomitable riders,” he said, “to Kentucky thoroughbred 
horses and human beings was certainly a great transformation in 
my environment.” If he entered school that year he did not men- 
tion it. 

In the fall of 1872 he entered the private boarding preparatory 
school of Dr. W. F. Junkin, a Presbyterian minister, at Danville, 
Kentucky. Now he was upon the threshold of the fulfillment of his 
great ambition. It must have been difficult for this lad of the free, 
open spaces to endure the restrictions of the class room, but he 
managed to do it. For two years he continued here, then entered 
Central University, Richmond, Kentucky. In keeping with the ideals 
and customs of the day his principal studies were based upon the 
classics, Latin, Greek and English, with lectures in Physics, Chem- 
istry, Geology, Mineralogy and Metaphysics in addition. One 
wishes he had told something of his life and experiences here, but 
he did not. That portion of his sketch devoted to those days merely 
mentions the courses he pursued and the fact that the University 
conferred the degree of Master of Arts upon him in 1879. 

In that day teaching afforded a splendid opportunity for young 
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graduates who did not wish to enter one of the learned professions 
or go into business. To this Sandford turned, accepting a position 
as teacher in what he called a public school at McAfee, Kentucky. 
During the one year he taught there his thoughts ran back to his 
old home in Texas. Perhaps he thought he was destined to spend 
his life in the Lone Star State. He contracted to teach in a military 
school operated by Colonel Samuel Pope at Galveston in 1878-79, 
but before the first session began the yellow fever raged with such 
fury along the Gulf coast that their plans were abandoned. An- 
other was opened in Waco, where Sandford taught the first session. 
In the meantime he had arranged to teach history in Austin College 
at Sherman. 

Neither Texas, the state of his adoption, nor Kentucky, that of 
his birth, was to claim him however. Some time during the year 
he received a letter from Benjamin Lewis Hobson inviting him to 
come to Lexington, Missouri, and become Co-Principal of Went- 
worth Male Academy. The result of the ensuing correspondence 
was acceptance of the invitation. When the session at Austin Col- 
lege closed he hurried to Lexington to assume his new duties. 
The people extended him a cordial welcome and the Intelligencer 
of June 19 said, “Prof. Sellers... has been a very successful 
teacher for three years, both as to class work and discipline. From 
what we know and learn the gentlemen (he and Hobson) will 
make a good working team in pedagogic harness, and we wish 
them all success. Every parent in reach of Lexington having a 
boy to educate should send him to this school, as it will have 
rare advantage.” 

The co-Principals immediately went to work soliciting students 
for the fall session. They canvassed the town of Lexington, probably 
on foot, and the surrounding territory on horseback or in a buggy. 
The success of the previous year and the absence of competitors 
gave them an enormous advantage. On June 19 the first advertise- 
ment of Wentworth Male Academy appeared in the Intelligencer. 
It announced that the next session would begin September 6 and 
that tuition would be the same as the year before. Apparently there 
had been reorganization of the curriculum, for practical business 
education was now included along with preparation for college 
entrance. This was announced as one of the aims the previous year, 
but since there was only one teacher, and the advertisements do 
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not mention it there is doubt that it was carried out. 

In an article in the Intelligencer of August 31, 1880, the edi- 
torial writer said, “Lexington has long been famous for her female 
colleges, and the daughters of Lafayette have for the last thirty 
years had the advantage of the best educational institutions right 
at home ... But how has it been all the time with our sons? For 
more than twenty years, with the exception of a few spasmodic 
efforts, we have had no place in our county where our sons could 
be educated in the higher branches—where they could become 
educated men in the conventional sense of the word. In the mean- 
time those who wished to give their sons a liberal education were 
compelled to send them far away from home and at great expense 
... An opportunity is now offered and an effort is being made that 
only requires cooperation to insure its complete success . . . What 
is asked of you? Nothing but your patronage. You can get your 
sons educated ... much more cheaply than away from home. They 
will be practically under your own oversight. It is you men of 
moderate means who are more particularly interested ... Then join 
in and help this enterprise.” 

Another matter to which the Principals gave attention in the 
summer of 1880 was the printing of a small catalogue of twelve 
pages, a part of which were devoted to advertising. The 1881-82 
edition, which was probably identical, so far as curriculum® was 
concerned, with the one for the previous year appeared in a violet 
tinted cover carrying the Calendar for 1880-81 and the announce- 
ments for 1881-82. 

The people of Lexington and Lafayette County heartily re- 
sponded to the editorial challenge to “join in and help.” By the 
middle of August, 1880, it was reported that enough students to 
make the school a success had already been promised. On the day 
it opened thirty-four (many years later Principal Sellers said 
thirty-five) were enrolled. The total for the first term was thirty- 
seven with the second somewhat smaller. 

The ideal for Wentworth from the days of the Select School 
was to develop a first class preparatory school and leave college 
work to institutions of that grade. The first catalogue stressed this 
and the management never varied from it until changed conditions 
more than forty years later made it wise to do so. This ideal and 


5. See p. 137. 
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the consistent effort to realize it constituted a definite, important. 
contribution to the development of education in Missouri. Having 
formed a desire to preach the Gospel, Hobson resigned his position 
at the close of the 1880-81 session to study for the ministry in the , 
Presbyterian Church®. 

When Wentworth adopted the school as a memorial to his son 
and the recipient of his benefactions he set to work at finding a 
Board of Trustees for the institution. Long experience with Eliza- 
beth Aull Seminary, plus the ideals he held for it, caused him to 
look to the five evangelical churches of the town for the men he 
wanted. On April 12, 1881, six men from those bodies met with 
him in the law office of Henry C. Wallace and William H. Chiles 
and organized the first Board of Trustees for Wentworth Male 
Academy. Their names’ and church affiliations were as follows: 
Stephen G. Wentworth and W. G. McCausland, Presbyterian; Henry 
C. Wallace, Baptist; Edward Winsor, Methodist Episcopal, South; 
George M. Catron, Christian; William F. Kerdolff, Sr., Episcopal, 
and Benjamin Weedin, Cumberland Presbyterian. Mr. Wentworth 
was elected President, George M. Catron, Secretary, and William 
F. Kerdolff, Sr. Treasurer. Each of them signed the Articles of 
Association and the officers were instructed to apply to the Circuit 
Court of Lafayette County for a charter for the Academy. This was 
granted on April 18, 1881. On May 27 Wentworth presented to 
the Board of Trustees a deed to the school building and all its 
furnishings. 

One of the reasons for the failure of all previous attempts to 
found schools for boys in Lexington was a total lack of facilities 
for housing and boarding out of town students. This compelled 
them to rely upon local patronage, which never was sufficient to 
insure success. Wentworth knew this and with characteristic energy 


6. He studied Greek in Johns Hopkins University and graduated from 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1885. Ordained by the Presbytery of 
Lafayette (U. S.) he served as pastor in Springfield, Mo., 1886-1887. In 
1880 Central University conferred the degree of Master of Arts upon him, 
that of Doctor of Divinity in 1894, and that of Doctor of Literature and 
Laws in 1912. From 1888 to 1890 he studied in Leipzig and Berlin. 1891 
he was called to the pastorate of the Crescent Hill Church and to the 
chair of Apologetics and Missions, McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, Ill. 

7. See Trustees, p. XVI, XVII. 
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supplied the need. On July 23, 1881, the Intellingencer announced 
that he had purchased a large and commodious home at Seven- 
teenth and Main Streets, known as the “Ardinger house,” and was 
converting it into a boarding house for the Academy. When it was 
ready Principal Sellers, who had been elected to head the school for 
a year, and A. W. Payne, Assistant, who succeeded Hobson, moved 
into it. Thus began a practice which continues to the present, that 
of teachers and students living together. “Experience,” said the 
Catalogue for 1881-82, “both as student and teacher, has taught 
us that when a boy is sent from home to school he should be placed 
where the influence of his teacher’s presence may be exerted all 
the time; where the habits are formed outside the classroom may be 
noticed and directed, and where encouragement and assistance may 
be given the student in the study which must be done outside of 
school hours.” Board was announced at from $3.50 to $4.00 per 
week... 

The contract under which Principal Sellers was employed for 
the year 1881-82 was quite simple. The Board of Trustees rented 
him the school building for five per cent of the gross income from 
students, out of which they would pay for insurance, repairs and 
upkeep. The Principal paid the salary of his Assistant out of his 
share. Since the boarding house belonged to Wentworth at this 
time the charge made for its use is not known. 

When the Academy was opened nobody had the slightest idea 
it would become a military school. This important phase of its 
work began as a spontaneous, voluntary activity among the stu- 
dents upon the play ground in the fall term of the 1881-82 session. 
Ephriam King, a student who was a member of the local National 
Guard company known as the Lexington Guards, canvassed the 
neighborhood for broomsticks, used them to arm a group of lads 
who were interested in that kind of exercise and taught them the 
Manual of Arms, squads right, how to march in formation, etc. To 
Principal Sellers, who saw it all from an upstairs window of the 
school building, it occurred that here was the solution for the 
problem of exercise and discipline. Perhaps it also stirred memories 
of his brief days at Colonel Pope’s military school in Waco, Texas. 
He adopted it and lent every assistance in organizing the students. 

Wentworth also liked the idea. Observing the unmilitary ap- 
pearance of the students as they drilled with broomsticks and 
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wearing ordinary clothes he proposed that if thirty of them would 
buy uniforms’ he would provide them with guns. They accepted 
his challenge, ordered the required number, and on July 8, 1882, 
he presented the Board of Trustees forty Austrian Cadet muskets 
with bayonets, scabbards and belts and fitted up an armory on the 
second floor of the school building. On April 11, 1882, the Board 
of Trustees approved of the plan for military instruction and drill 
under the supervision of the Principal’. 

On April 11, 1882, Wentworth presented the Board of Trus- 
tees a deed to the boarding house on condition that they raise 
$1,250.00 for additions and improvements upon it. Since the out- 
look for students at the close of school in 1882 was very promising 
he proposed that he be allowed to do the work at his own expense 
and be reimbursed from rent upon the building. This was agreed 
upon and he erected a building costing $1,083.32 for the purpose 
of housing students. 

The number of students enrolled in the 1881-82 session was 
fifty-three. Seventeen were from outside of Lexington, two from 
counties other than Lafayette and one from Nebraska. At the 
closing exercises in Hagen’s Opera House on June 9 the students 
put on their first public exhibition drill under Ephriam King, who 
was listed on the program as Commandant. David W. Fleet, gradu- 
ate of Virginia Military Institute, was announced as the first official 
Commandant of the institution. 

The motto, Mens Sana in Corpore Sano, “A sound mind in a 
sound body,” which beautifully expresses the aim of military train- 
ing appeared first in the Catalogue for 1882-1883. In his insistence 
upon physical well being and development Principal Sellers was 
at least a decade ahead of most of his fellow educators in the West. 
Many of them definitely leaned toward asceticism and gave no 
thought whatever to the care of the body. So new was the idea that 
the health of a growing boy depended in large measure upon 
regular physical exercise that he inserted a statement in the Cata- 
logue for many years that “military exercises ... will never be 
permitted to interfere with other school duties,” and that “only 
such time will be devoted to drill as is actually needed for recrea- 
tion and rest from study.” 


8. See section on Uniform, p. 149. 


9. For the further story of the development of the Military Department 
see p. 142. 


CHAPTER III — 


The Foundations Are Laid 


Those who nurtured the infant institution in the critical days 
of beginning fully recognized the part religion plays in the training 
of the young. The founder recorded his convictions regarding it in 
the Articles of Association and Principal Sellers, in his long tenure 
of office, sincerely worked to put them into practice. His successors 
through the years have done likewise. At first devotional exercises 
were held each morning, all boarding pupils were required to at- 
tend Sunday-School and church services in a body, accompanied 
by a teacher, and addresses to the whole student body by the 
pastors of the several churches in the town were made from time 
to time. With the passing of the years readjustments and changes 
have been made as required, but the spirit of the Articles of As- 
sociation has never been violated. 

During the 1882-83 session the teachers and students worked to 
stabilize the school and make its work more efficient. Since 
Elocution was a popular subject in those days the Dialectic 
Literary Society, upon whose rostrum youthful orators might ex- 
ercise their budding talents, was organized. Debates upon such 
subjects as, “Resolved that childhood is the happiest period of life,” 
“Resolved that the pen is mightier than the sword,” and “Resolved 
that the teaching of Greek and Latin in any school is useless,” 
were held. Sprinkled between orations and debates were lighter 
numbers such as declamations and music. A paper detailing 
Academy gossip, real and imaginary, called the Medley Gazette, 
was written and read at each session of the Society. This practice 
continued for many years and these papers under various titles, 
such as the above, Wentworth Inspector, Taps, Discipline Tribune, 
The Sentinel, etc. were the humble forerunners of the more pre- 
tentious Trumpeter of today. This Society also established a 
library in the spring of 1884. The first books purchased were a set 
of Chambers Revised Encyclopaedia. Plans for subscribing for 
various newspapers and periodicals were made. From this incon- 
spicuous beginning the large library of today has developed. 

To everyone who was familiar with the Academy it was plain 
by the end of the 1882-1883 session that it had reached a crisis. 
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It was regarded at home as a permanent, first class educational 
institution, its financial affairs were well in hand, it was crowded 
with students and its clientele was rapidly expanding. These 
things, gratifying though they were, served to emphasize certain 
handicaps and disadvantages which, unless removed, would drastic- 
ally limit its growth and impair its usefulness. The boarding house 
was overcrowded, it was two blocks from the classrooms, the 
school building was too small, there was no playground or athletic 
field, no gymnasium and no campus. Realizing that these things 
had to be remedied Wentworth proposed to the Board of Trustees 
on April 16, 1883, that he be allowed to donate to the Academy a 
large house and about nine acres of land lying at the north end 
of Eighteenth Street, and known as the “Mitchell property,” and 
$1,000.00 to be used in making additions and improvements upon 
it. The conditions upon which he would make this gift was that 
the boarding house at Sixteenth and Main should be returned 
to him and that the Trustees should raise $2,500.00 by public 
subscription. 

Although the taking of the public subscriptions was postponed 
almost a year the new boarding house was gotten ready and 
occupied in December, 1883. On the following March 26th 
the subscription committee appointed by the Trustees reported 
that they had raised $2,540.00. The building was rented to 
Principal Sellers for $25.00 per month, gas fixtures were installed 
in it and heat was supplied from a “few general sources,” which 
relieved the cadets from the onerous task of carrying coal for 
the stoves in their rooms. It was planned that there be no more 
than two boys to a room, an arrangement, so it was said, which 
would obviate “those unpleasant feelings and disorders consequent 
upon the occupation of one room by many.” Here was a hint of 
conditions in the old boarding house. 

There is no question but that the close of the 1882-1883 
session marked the end of the beginning. The Academy’s policies 
had been thoroughly tested and justified by experience. It was 
regarded as an efficient, successful and permanent institution, 
a campus and building adequate for immediate needs had been 
provided and Principal Sellers had demonstrated that he possessed 
ample scholastic and administrative ability to operate it. Con- 
sidered in the light of the experience of other schools for boys 
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in Lexington and vicinity this was a remarkable record indeed. 

Beginning in the fall term of 1884, a standardization and 
sequence of courses begun the year before was put into full effect. 
The Academy was divided into Preparatory, Junior, Intermediate, 
Senior and Post Graduate Departments. While this did not 
affect the subjects offered, which remained about the same, it 
made it easier for the student to plan his work once the choice 
of courses was made. Music was added and daily exercises in 
singing, in which all participated, were held. Individual com- 
petitive drills were inaugurated, with a gold medal as the award, 
which was to be worn the following month or so long as the 
winner was able to retain it. 

In the Catalogue for 1884-85 the reasons for making the 
Academy a military school were more fully explained than for- 
merly. About three pages were devoted to a discussion of it. Since 
they have never changed it is well to quote them here. 

1. Students learn more with military training than without it. 

2. Deportment is better with military training. 

3. Military training cultivates the habit of immediate, im- 
plicit and unquestioning obedience to orders. 

4. Military training cultivates the habit of order, neatness, 
punctuality and self reliance. 

5. Military training is physically beneficial. 

The uniform is the cheapest clothing a boy could wear. 

7. The cadet officers, being the most orderly and earnest of 
the student body, afford the faculty a most efficient body 
of allies in promoting good, repressing evil, administering 
discipline and in shaping public sentiment. 

The daily routine was also published for the first time in this 
Catalogue. It is included for comparison with that of subsequent 
times. 

A.M. 6:00 o'clock, Reveille 
6:30 o’clock, Breakfast, recreation, until 
8:45 o’clock, Devotional Exercises, until | 
9:00 o’clock, Study and recreation, until 

M. 12:00 o’clock, Dinner and recreation, until 

P.M. 1:00 o’clock, Study and recitations, until 
3:30 o’clock, Drill, until 
4:30 o’clock, Recreation, until 


oO 
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6:00 o’clock, Supper and recreation, until 
7:30 o’clock, Study, until 

9:30 o’clock, Preparation for retiring at 
10:00 o’clock, Taps; all lights out. 

General Regulations governing the cadets were also for the 
first time included in this catalogue. No cadet was permitted to 
leave the campus without permission of the officer in charge, 
frequent inspections of quarters were made each day, all were 
required to attend Sunday-school and church services twice each 
Sunday, escorted by an officer, and any cadet having an excess 
of demerits was required to study in his room on Saturday or 
perform guard duty, according to the nature of his offense. Be- 
ginning with this year cadets were required to deposit their per- 
sonal funds with the Academy and receive “pocket money” from 
time to time. Principal Sellers said that this was done because 
he wished every boy to understand the evils of the practice of 
going into debt. About the same time he also requested the mer- 
chants of the town not to open charge accounts for the cadets. 

The first two graduates of the Academy in 1885 were Jesse 
Green Crenshaw and Lee Davis, both of whom are still living 
(1948). Mr. Davis resides in Kansas City and Mr. Crenshaw in 
Lexington, where he has engaged in business since his graduation. 
He was elected a member of the Academy’s Board of Trustees 
in 1913, Secretary in 1927 and President in 1944. The exercises 
for that year, being those of the first genuine Commencement, 
may well be included here. Held in Hagen’s Opera House, they 
were similar to the closing exercises of previous years, and as 
follows: 


A: GG.) Y oung=—Declamation = 2 225. see ee ee Death of Robespierre 
J..G. Crenshaw—“Oration 2-2 | sag 2 The Dignity of Labor 
S. H. Harrelson—Reading == Mormon Lecture by Artemus Ward 
K.-C. Weedin—Declamation —22 23a) a eee The True Hero 
E. M. Taubman—Declamation__________ Parrhasius and the Captive 
J A. Quarles—Declamation=#5 72 4 ee ee eee The Cowboy 
R. P. Wilson—Oration ______-______ Appreciation of Merit in the United States 


There were many floral offerings for the cadets from the 
“beauteous young women” of the girls schools and a military 
drill which produced a long paragraph of praise in the newspaper. 

Although the Academy now possessed a beautiful, spacious 
campus with room for sports, military drill and ceremonies and 
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adequate, though not conveniently located buildings, it had no 
facilities whatever for indoor gymnastics or drill in bad weather. 
Again Wentworth supplied the need. He purchased the lot ad- 
joining the Mitchell house, now used as a barracks, in 1885, erected 
a frame building 20 x 40 feet with a high ceiling upon it, equipped 
it with expensive gymnasium apparatus and gave it to the Acad- 
emy a year later. This rounded out the school’s physical equip- 
ment and made it the best equipped school for boys in the West. 

The progress of the Academy is seen in increased physical 
assets, additional teachers and public esteem rather than in multi- 
plying enrollment. During the five year period from 1882 to 
1887 the latter remained fairly constant, varying from seventy- 
one to eighty-eight, but the number of teachers increased from 
three to six. During that time it was filled to capacity and in 
the fall of 1887 applicants were turned away for lack of room 
for the first time. 

Wednesday, November 12, 1887, was for the Cadets and 
students of the three girls schools what the newspaper called “A 
Gala Day.” The townspeople made up a subscription, chartered 
four railroad cars, loaded three hundred forty-five young people 
into them and took them to Kansas City to see the original of 
Munkacsy’s great painting, Christ Before Pilate, and hear Gilmore’s 
band. Upon reaching their destination they paraded through the 
business district behind the Academy Drum Corps and out to 
the Casino. After a happy day they returned to Lexington, getting 
in two hours late. 

The overcrowded condition of the Barracks, the fact that stu- 
dents were rejected because of a lack of room and the growing 
popularity of the institution constituted a challenge which Prin- 
cipal Sellers met with courage and determination. On June 11, 
1888, he asked and received authority from the Board of Trustees 
to raise $2,500.00 by public subscription to relieve the situation. 
One week later he reported that $2,025.00 had been secured. The 
money was expended in building a mansard upon the Barracks, 
which provided six additional rooms and the rearranging of rooms 
upon the second floor which provided a large study hall. 

The first recognition of the Academy by an institution of 
- higher learning was in 1888 when Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity offered a scholarship, worth about $75.00, to the member 
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of the graduating class making the highest grades. The first to 
receive this was John Barr Andrew. This was considerable of an 
honor for so young an institution. In the spring of 1888 field 
sports, consisting of running, jumping, wrestling, boxing, etc., were 
initiated. These were the forerunners of the modern track meet. 
Outdoor sports began at the Academy as soon as enough boys 
appeared to start a baseball game. They practiced upon a vacant 
lot in the neighborhood of the school building at Eighteenth and 
Main Streets, but match games with teams from other towns were 
played at Riverside Park or “the sand bar,” as it was commonly 
known.'° Football had its beginning in the fall of 1889 when a 
collection was taken up among the cadets to buy a football. A 
week or so later the writer of the “W. M. A. Notes” in the news- 
paper ruefully remarked that “there are a great many sore shins 
and ankles now.” Two or three weeks later interest in it amounted 
to a rage and even the teachers were kicking the ball around.!! 
Some of the learned mentors, among whom were Captain E. L. 
Darst, E. N. Hopkins and E. P. Ryland, passed by the more 
strenuous sports and, according to the youthful newspaper corre- 
spondent, were addicted to marbles. 

Tuition, even after the boarding house was opened, was for 
some years quoted separately. In 1883 it was raised to $30.00, 
$40.00 and $50.00, according to the advancement of the cadet. 
It continued at this level until 1890 when tuition, board and room 
were all included for $275.00. The amount chargeable to tuition 
is not stated. 

In 1886 the courses were grouped under First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, Fifth year and Post Graduate Divisions but were still 
designated as Classical, Elective and Business courses. A new 
course in the Caligraph or typewriter and another in the Steno- 
graph were added in the Business Department the same year. 
Under Special Remarks in the Catalogue it was stated that “Pocket 
money” should not exceed two dollars per month, that the 
school was not a reformatory and that ungovernable boys were 
not wanted. 


10. For a continuation of the story of baseball see Athletic Department, p. 150. 
11. For a continuation of the story of football see Athletic Department, p. 150. 


CHAPTER IV 


Wentworth Military Academy 


One of the conspicuous educational phenomena of the last 
two decades of the 19th Century in Missouri was the fact that a 
few academies for boys lived and prospered while the majority 
declined and disappeared. The major causes for this, which af- 
fected all alike, were the development of public schools, especially 
high schools, and sweeping changes in the social, economic and 
political structures of the State following the Civil War. The 
reasons for the success of those which survived and continue to 
the present day are three: 

1. There always has been, and always will be a positive need 
for private boarding preparatory schools where boys from homes 
broken by death and otherwise or whose parents have no fixed 
residence may uninterruptedly pursue their studies. 

2. Many parents, for various reasons, do not wish to educate 
their sons in the public high school. 

3. Military training. It was the opinion of Principal Sellers 
that the introduction of this feature of Academy work early in 
its history had much to do with insuring its success. There can 
be no doubt but that he was right in this view. Further proof of 
this is seen in the fact that today, with the possible exception of 
a few church schools, the only exclusively boys preparatory schools 
in operation are military schools. 

The year 1890 marked the beginning of another era for the 
Academy. On January 20 of that year the Board of Trustees 
voted to change the name of the institution to Wentworth Military 
Academy. By this action it became in name what it had been in 
fact since 1881 when military training was begun, although it 
was not officially authorized by the Board of Trustees until April 
11, 1882. The adoption of the new name therefore changed noth- 
ing except the official title of the school. It clarifed its identity, 
catalogued it where it belonged and placed it in a position to 
enjoy certain definite advantages in the future. 

The Academy now wore the name it was destined to bear 
proudly through the long years ahead, owned a campus which 
permitted of expansion, a gymnasium and a barracks to house 
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about fifty cadets and enjoyed an enviable reputation at home 
and abroad. Nevertheless it still labored under one serious handi- 
cap. Its classrooms and armory were housed in makeshift, un- 
satisfactory quarters in the original school building one block off 
the campus. To remedy this defect and locate all the buildings in 
a group Principal Sellers proposed on March 24, 1890, that a 
new school building costing $7,000.00 be erected. Of that amount 
he himself would pledge $3,000.00 and Wentworth $1,000.00 on 
condition that the public contribute $3,000.00. An additional con- 
dition was that Principal Sellers!” be given a lease upon the Acad- 
emy property for fifteen years. This was agreed upon and one 
month later it was reported that $3,030.00 had been raised by 
public subscription. 

The contract with Principal, now Superintendent Sellers, which 
was drawn for sixteen instead of fifteen years, was the third he 
had signed with the Board of Trustees. The first was authorized 
on June 29, 1881, for one year and the second on April 3, 1882, 
for five years. On April 25, 1887, the one for sixteen years was 
authorized but not signed until April, 1890. This was a highly 
important contract for with extensions from time to time it re- 
mains in force to the present. 

Keeping in mind the ideal that Wentworth should be a first 
class preparatory school Superintendent Sellers, in 1886, co- 
operated with the University of Missouri and the Missouri State 
Teacher’s Association by so arranging the curriculum that it fully 
satisfied entrance requirements at the University. In March, 1890, 
it was announced that the Academy had been entered upon the 
approved list of that institution and that its graduates would be 
admitted to the Freshman class without examination. The quality 
of its work was also recognized by Central University of Kentucky 
in 1891 by the offer of a scholarship. The University of Kansas 
made the same offer in 1894. Westminster College, Fulton, Mo., 
offered a scholarship in 1895, and beginning with 1896 the three 
cadets attaining the greatest proficiency in the Military Depart- 
ment received special mention in the United States Army Regis- 
ter. Besides these M. C. Lilley & Company of Kansas City, Mo., 


12. The Catalogs from 1890 to 1899 list him as Major Sandford Sellers, 
Superintendent. After that as Colonel Sandfofd Sellers. 
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offered a beautiful sword to the cadet who ranked highest in 
individual drill. 

The record year for enrollment was 1890-91 when one hundred 
thirteen cadets were in attendance. Twenty-four were from Colo- 
rado, Indian Territory, Kansas, Texas and Illinois, with Kansas 
supplying sixteen. Eighty-one were from outside Lafayette County 
and almost every section of the State of Missouri was repre- 
sented. Kansas City sent twenty-two, Springfield eleven, St. Louis 
and St. Joseph one each, while Lexington enrolled twenty-four. 
From this it is plain that in something over ten years Wentworth 
had ceased to be a local institution and was launched upon a 
career which would carry its name and influence to every quarter 
of the United States and abroad. During the year 1891-92 all 
other military schools in the state were challenged to engage in 
competitive drill but none would accept. A cavalry company 
was formed in the fall of 1892, with the cadets supplying their 
own mounts, but it was not a success. Artillery drill was added 
in 1891 with instruction in the Piece Dismounted, Mechanical 
Maneuvers and School of the Battery. 

The record attendance for 1891-92, together with bright pros- 
pects for the future, made improvements and additions necessary. 
Therefore on February 1, 1892, the Trustees voted to borrow 
$5,000.00 on the Academy property to be used in that manner. 
This was the first time money was borrowed to erect buildings 
for the institution. A splendid record, indeed! A new drill hall 
50 x 80 feet was erected west of what was known as the school 
building, a sewer system was installed and steam heat provided 
for the building. When the work was finished it represented an 
outlay of about $10,000.00. In the catalogue for 1892-93 it was 
stated that the Academy could comfortably accommodate about 
seventy-five boarding cadets. That was, in the opinion of the Ad- 
ministration, as large as the enrollment should ever be. To increase 
it, so it was said, would be to do away with that individual at- 
tention which boys in a school of this kind needed. The smaller 
the number of pupils in proportion to the number of teachers the 
greater the benefits received by the patrons. 

Unfortunately the period of prosperity was destined to be 
brief. Economic storm signals had been flying for months. In 
1893 a panic broke upon the country with hurricane fury. Went- 
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worth, like every other institution in the country, felt the impact 
of the shock. The most conspicuous evidence of it was a disastrous 
drop in enrollment. For the year 1892-93 it was seventy, and for 
1893-94 sixty-two, the lowest since 1882. Superintendent Sellers 
met this crisis with the energy and courage which characterized 
his work throughout his long career. Retrenchments were effected 
wherever possible but the faculty was not reduced by so much as 
one person. The stability and popularity of the school is evidenced 
by the fact that with improved conditions the enrollment reached 
one hundred five in 1895-96. 

In order to provide for needed expansion of the Academy 
property the Board of Trustees, on June 1, 1892, voted to extend 
Superintendent Sellers’ lease upon the institution sixteen ad- 
ditional years to July 15, 1922, on condition that he spend $5,000.00 
in permanent improvements upon the campus within the next 
three years. A clause permitting him to sublet or sell his lease, 
subject to the approval of the Board of Trustees, was inserted. 
This latter provision was highly important in view of later plans 
for the management of the school. The old school building at 
Eighteenth and Main was sold to Superintendent Sellers. In 
1896 he reported that he had secured about two additional acres 
of ground adjoining the Academy for $2,000.00, and that connec- 
tions between the buildings had been built at about the same cost. 
In July of the following year he reported that in keeping with 
his contract of 1892 he had expended $6,232.09 in permanent 
improvements. He also showed that he had spent $2,000.00 of 
his own funds above the required $5,000.00. Since he wished to 
donate that sum to the Academy, his lease was extended an ad- 
ditional ten years to July 15, 1932. 

For a dozen years the little hand written papers read in the 
sessions of the Diacletian Literary Society constituted the sole 
means of recording Academy gossip and news. On November 
17, 1892, Superintendent Sellers and Cadets H. D. Ryus, Arthur 
L. Falloon, Frank S. Harrelson, John A. Anderson, Joseph Laurie, 
Forrest M. Hartley and Harry J. Guernsey, met in the reading 
room to.organize a new society to which they did not give a name 
at that time. One of the main purposes of the organization was 
to publish a periodical to be called the W. M. A. Trumpeter. H. 
D. Ryus and Forrest M. Hartley were Editors-in-chief. Assistant 
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Editors were H. Moore, Military; M. J. O’Malley, Local; H. J. 
Guernsey, Sports; Joseph Laurie, Alumni, and R. E. Payne and 
J. B. Gordon, Business Managers. 

The first issue of the Trumpeter appeared on March 18, 1893. 
It was in the form of a magazine, as were all such publications of 
that day, 1014 x 71% inches in size and was made up of twenty- 
two pages of reading matter. The covers were light blue in color, 
the front one bearing a drawing of a cavalry trumpeter astride a 
spirited, galloping charger with a trumpet at his lips. In addition 
to the reading matter it also contained five pages of advertise- 
ments. There were essays, an article on military training, an 
alumni section, local and personal notes. The subscription price 
for the remaining four months of the term, which would pay for 
two numbers since it was to be issued every third month, was 
fifty cents. The cadets greeted it enthusiastically and when it 
appeared the writer of W. M. A. Notes in the Intelligencer pro- 
nounced it a “helitrope” (sic). The motto chosen for it was Tam 
Marte, Quam Minerva, which translated reads, “As much by cour- 
age as by talent.” 

In 1900 it was reduced in size to about 612 x 9, with a com- 
plete change in format and front cover design but the type of 
contents remained about the same. With the development of inter- 
scholastic sports, especially football, more and more space was 
devoted to them until by about 1904 articles by students were 
very rare. By that time the contents were almost entirely written 
by the staff with the lion’s share of space devoted to Athletics 
and Military affairs. Perhaps one reason for this was the un- 
willingness of cadets, of which the editors complained, to make 
contributions to it. 

In 1909 the Trumpeter became a weekly, at $1.50 per year, 
and much more attention was given to current news of Academy 
life. Until 1919 it was a four page, four column publication when 
it was enlarged to five columns and the subscription priced raised 
to $2.00 per year. After the turn of the century ideals for school 
journals began to undergo a drastic change. The idea that they 
should be news sheets rather than learned publications with a 
smattering of news on the back pages began to take root. This 
change was reflected in the Trumpeter, although for many years 
it clung to the old magazine format. In the fall of 1924 a class 


THE 1891 BATTALION ON PARADE. THIS IS SITE OF PRESENT PARADE GROUND. PICTURE TAKEN LOOKING NORTHWEST. NOTE 
BUILDING OF OLD CENTRAL COLLEGE IN BACKGROUND (NOW CENTRAL COLLEGE PARK) 
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in Journalism taught by Captain Noel P. Gist was organized for 
the Trumpeter staff, which then consisted of about twenty mem- 
bers. For that year the paper was given honorable mention among 
Junior College, military and private school publications. In that 
year it also became a member of the Missouri Interscholastic Press 
Association and of the Central Interscholastic Press Association. 

From the beginning the Trumpeter was published under the 
supervision of a faculty officer with the editor and business man- 
ager appointed by the Administration. Since 1924 that super- 
visor has been the instructor of the class in journalism. Among 
those who have served with distinction in this capacity are Cap- 
tains W. M. Himton, N. P. Gist and John Pirhalla. Today the 
issuing of the paper is an extra curricula activity carried on by 
those interested in Journalism. Average circulation is about 4,500 
with Alumni editions running double or more that number. Every 
member of the Alumni Association receives the paper regularly. 
During the summer months Wentworth Summer News, a small 
mimeographed paper, is issued for summer students. 

For fifteen years the Military Department operated without 
benefit of supervision by the War Department or assistance from 
regular United States Army officers. The courses and training 
rather paralleled those of Virginia Military Institute, from which 
a number of the Professors of Military Science and Tactics 
graduated. Equipment in those days, which was good though 
never too plentiful, was supplied by Superintendent Sellers from 
his own funds. This was changed, however, during the year 
1895-96 when on account of a disastrous fire Marmaduke Military 
Academy at Sweet Springs was permanently closed. Superin- 
tendent Sellers bought a portion of its equipment but most im- 
portant of all he secured from the War Department the appoint- 
ment of Captain Levi P. Hunt, 10th Cavalry, United States Army 
as Professor of Military Science and Tactics at Wentworth. When 
Captain Hunt came to open his work in the fall he brought one 
hundred ten Springfield rifles, two pieces of heavy artillery and 
a large quantity of ammunition. The bond executed by the Board 
of Trustees in order to secure the Academy’s quota of equipment 
and supplies was for $13,392.72, which serves as an index to the 
amount furnished this first year. 
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The importance of this recognition by the United States 
Government and the appointment of a regular army officer to 
the Academy staff of instructors cannot be over estimated. Among 
other things it insured up-to-date equipment, most advanced 
theories and methods of training and regular inspections by a 
United States Army officer. Recognition by the United States 
Government marked a definite milestone in the progress of the 
Academy and laid the foundation for the efficient work of later 
years. 

In 1897 the Academy suffered its greatest loss up to that time 
in the death of Stephen G. Wentworth, who died July 3. He had 
been ill for many months and had not attended a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees since July 20, 1896. Although confined to his 
home he signed the diplomas for the 1897 graduates. In a note to 
Major Sellers he spoke glowingly of the great satisfaction all 
might derive from the success of the Academy during the year 
that was past. It was therefore appropriate and just that he should 
cease his labors in behalf of the institution with the comfortable 
feeling in his heart that he had wrought a good work in founding it. 

His devoted work of almost two decades deserves more than 
passing notice. The decision to found a school for boys was made 
with full knowledge that such institutions never had been suc- 
cessful in Lexington. It could have been reasonably argued, and 
possibly was, that therefore none ever would be. Having con- 
fidence in his vision and knowing that no school could be a suc- 
cess without adequate, permanent buildings of its own he wisely 
made that provision in the very beginning. The total of cash gifts 
he made to the Academy can never be known but those of record 
amount to considerably more than $10,000.00.1? Judged by modern 


13. His gifts as recorded in the Minutes of the Board of Trustees are as 


follows: 
“New Presbyterian Church” Building, 1880. $2,500.00 
Furnishing and remodeling same, 1880... == Unknown 
40 cadet muskets and accoutrements, 1882... Unknown 
Fittingiup armory; 1882.26 2 ee ee Unknown 
Remodeling Ardinger house (first boarding house) 1882 Unknown 

- Addition: to boarding: house, 18835. ee 1,083.32 
Gift) 1883 os ee A a ee ee ne oe ee ee 1,000.00 
Gymnasium, “1885 °2.2 2 eee Unknown 
Indebtedness ‘to shims 1890 22 ee, ee eee 1,000.00 


Gift, ©1890) 2. 2 eS eee 1,000.00 
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standards this was not a large sum but for that day it was gen- 
erous indeed. 

During his lifetime he saw the physical assets increase from 
one made-over, make-shift building located upon a small plot of 
ground which did not permit of expansion to four situated upon 
a beautiful campus of twelve acres. In the beginning the Academy 
was regarded as a local institution; by the time of his death it 
had reached out into nineteen states, Indian Territory, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Mexico. In 1880-81 it had two instructors; 
in 1896-97 eleven. From thirty-four students. ate had grown to one 
hundred fourteen, with ninety-two sraduates. 

The next recognition of the Academy was by the State of 
Missouri in 1898 when it was made a Post of the Missouri Na- 
tional Guard. This provided for an annual inspection and that 
the Superintendent should rank as Colonel, the Principal as 
Lieutenant-Colonel, the Commandant and Quartermaster as Major 
and the graduates as second lieutenants. A certain amount of 
equipment and supplies was also furnished. This was discontinued 
in 1920 when the Reserve Officers Training Corps was organ- 
ized. The next recognition of this nature was when Captain Levi 
P. Hunt was appointed Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
Thus the founder lived long enough to see the school placed upon 
a solid, permanent foundation, extend its influence and reputation 
over a great portion of the United States and into one foreign 
country and win the approval of the United States Government. 

In the last decade of the 19th Century the foundation for 
modern interscholastic sports was laid throughout the nation. 
Wentworth was not backward in this work. Football caught on 
quickly, track work evolved from the annual field day and basket 
ball was adopted as the winter indoor sport. During this period 
there was a growing sentiment that athletic teams should be com- 
posed entirely of students. Captain T. B. Perry appears to have 
been the last coach who played on a Wentworth team in 1901. 
Also during this period sports became more interscholastic with 
games with town teams becoming fewer. This was probably due 
to the increased number of high schools. 

In the fall of 1894 Captain E. A. Hickman became Com- 
mandant of Cadets and Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
Under his tutelage the more or less undeveloped, rough-and-tumble 
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game of football developed into something far beyond anything it 
had hitherto been. Two years before a first and second team had 
been organized, the one captained by Cadet H. D. Ryus and the 
other by Cadet E. W. Fitzhugh, and a beginning made under J. 
Q. Chambers. Under Captain Hickman the Wentworth team took 
on all comers. The modern system of athletics had its beginning 
with the appointment of Lieutenant H. D. Ryus, ’93, in 1895 as 
Athletic Director. Ryus was undoubtedly the greatest athlete 
of Wentworth’s early years. 


LOWERING THE COLORS AT THE END OF THE DAY 


CHAPTER V 


The War with Spain 


Everyday life upon the Academy campus during the early, form- 
ative years of the latter 19th Century fell into much the same pat- 
tern as that of similar institutions. The Cadets constituted a cosmo- 
politan group, coming from a wide geographical area and from 
every type of social environment. They came from the farm, 
small and middle sized towns, ranches in the West and large cities. 
On the campus differences in origin and outlook were ignored and 
the widely divergent elements harmoniously blended. From that 
day in 1880 when Principals Hobson and Sellers appealed to “men 
of moderate means” for patronage the policy that Wentworth 
should never become an exclusive institution has been rigidly 
followed. 

Here as elsewhere, the universal, time honored scholastic cus- 
toms were observed. Timorous newcomers, probably away from 
home for the first time in their lives, were subjected to a kind 
of persecution called hazing which could be, and sometimes was 
quite rugged. The victim’s consolation lay in the fact there was 
nothing personal in it all, it would not continue too long and next 
year he would be numbered among the persecutors. In addition 
versatile practical jokers and pranksters were always busy. A 
Cadet might find his room turned topsy-turvey any time, empty 
coal buckets had a way of rolling downstairs in the old boarding 
house and an uninitiated person walking too close to the building 
might receive a pitcher full of water upon his head from a second 
story window. 

On occasion the spirit of mischief got out of hand and involved 
Cadets in serious trouble. Three slipped away from the boarding 
house one night about midnight, climbed to the roofs of the 
porches at Elizabeth Aull Seminary and created pandemonium 
among the girls. An indignant faculty and Board of Trustees 
ferreted them out and forthwith expelled them from school. Such 
serious breaches of discipline were rare, however. Offenses were 
usually of such a nature that walking guard a specified number 
of hours carrying a heavy block of wood squared accounts. 
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In those early days the traditional, age-old rivalry between 
“town and gown” prevailed in Lexington. For many years cadets 
and “Old Town” boys, lads who lived in the original section of 
the city, perpetuated the feud. There was much big talk on both 
sides, but little action. Sometimes a lone Cadet returning to the 
campus at a late hour would be waylaid and roughed up some- 
what but usually such affairs resulted only in a sort of hare and 
hounds chase through dark alleys and out of the way places. Of 
course the cadets retaliated when occasion affcrded. 

On one occasion, however, the rivalry seemed about to assume 
serious proportions. Rumor had it that the Old Town boys were 
planning an attack upon the boarding house in force. It was con- 
sidered authentic enough that the faculty instructed the Cadets 
to barricade the doors and hallways with trunks and furniture 
and defend their stronghold to the last man. For some reason 
the anticipated struggle did not come off. On another occasion 
the rivalry resulted in a Donnybrook Fair encounter which re- 
sulted in the arrest of a number of the Cadets. Although it ap- 
peared that they may have been the aggressors Colonel Sellers 
was able to get them off without serious penalty. 

In those olden days there was usually a crisis in the period 
following Christmas holidays.'* Cold weather kept the Cadets 


14. About the middle of January, 1899, the most serious internal disturbance 
in the history of the Academy was touched off by the expulsion of a 
popular cadet. The others, angered by this action of the Faculty, staged 
a rebellion, the first sign of which was the exploding of firecrackers and 
the shooting out the lights in the barracks on Sunday night, January 15. 
Major E. D. Smith, Commandant, undertook to quell the disturbance by 
placing cadet sentinels on guard. Two of these who refused to serve were 
promptly expelled by the Faculty. That night the barracks was again 
the scene of exploding firecrackers and confusion. Next morning Major 
Smith penalized the whole corps. 

After breakfast on the morning of the 16th the cadets lined up as usual 
for school formation but instead of going to classrooms when it was over 
they remained outside for half an hour or more. Then they went inside. 
The twenty-four commissioned and non-commissioned officers held a 
meeting to determine what should be done. When a vote upon the ques- 
tion of whether they should “keep school or break it up” was taken it 
stood at a tie. It was, however, decided that they would all tender their 
resignations. The non-commissioned officers kept their agreement but 
the others did not. As a consequence the Sergeant-major, who was said to 
be opposed to the rebellion, was expelled. Although this angered the 
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indoors and lack of gymnasium facilities left them with too much 
idle time upon their hands. In addition diet became monotonous 
and bitter complaints against food numerous. These things, aided 
and abetted by a normal youthful spirit of unrest, usually pro- 
duced a Cadet strike. They refused to attend classes or drill and 
maintained a continual uproar. It always ended the same way. 
The leaders, usually a small number, were expelled, others would 
be permitted to withdraw and Academy life settled back once 
more into its normal routine. Cadets who refused to be drawn 
into the affair inherited the offices of those who did, a few warm 
days brought out: baseball equipment, the Seniors began to think 
about graduation and the grievances would be forgotten. As a 
rule some of those who were expelled applied for reinstatement, 
came back and graduated. 
The presence of three girls schools in the town, especially Cen- 
tral College, whose campus practically joined that of Wentworth 
created many difficulties and problems.'® To the Cadets the rigid 


moderate and wavering ones the situation was quiet during the after- 
noon. That night after tattoo pandemonium reigned in the barracks. 
When the Faculty, headed by Colonel Sellers himself, went in to restore 
order they were held at bay by chairs rolling down the stairway. 

The climax to it all came on Wednesday morning, January 18, at school 
formation. When the order to enter the classrooms was given the cadets 
turned face about and marched into the street. Then they hiked down 
to Riverside Park on the Missouri River where they spent the morning 
upon the ice. A huge bonfire was lighted and occasionally a detail would 
march past the Academy to register defiance of the faculty. It was all 
very interesting and amusing until about noon. —The remembrance of the 
cheery mess hall began to undermine their enthusiasm for insurrection. 
A committee was sent to inform Colonel Sellers that they would return if 
he would give them oysters for dinner. With that even tempered good 
nature which had characterized him since the beginning of the affair he 
assured them their yearning for that article of food would be more than 
gratified. 

Soon more than a hundred shivering, hungry boys were lined up in the 
usual place awaiting mess call. Before they were allowed to go in eight 
of the leaders were called out of ranks and told to prepare to leave the 
Academy at once. This broke the back of the rebellion and quiet reigned 
thereafter. Six others, out of sympathy for those who had been expelled, 
voluntarily withdrew, making a total of seventeen to leave school. Within 
a few days applications for reinstatement began to come in. Some were 
allowed to return and finish their work. 

15. On Monday morning, March 31, 1903, it being a half holiday, a crowd of 
cadets collected in front of Central College and made such an annoying 
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regulations under which the girls lived constituted a challenge. 
They appeared in public under guard, no callers were allowed and 
correspondence with cadets was strictly forbidden. The result was 
a never-ending effort to circumvent the lynxeyed teachers and 
contact their fair charges. Notes were carried back and forth by 
“day dodgers” in all institutions, secret codes for communication 
were thought up and in extreme cases of infatuation a Cadet 
might be seen solemnly walking in the neighborhood of the school 
which housed his adored. Romance sometimes budded in spite of 
all restraints and today more than one staid, white-haired grand- 
mother can, when in the proper mood, regale her grandchildren 
with hilarious tales of how she and others out-maneuvered Colonel 
Sellers and their own instructors. 

On at least one occasion a kind of internecine war broke out 
between the Academy and Central College. In 1898 the Iduna 
Literary Society of the latter institution planned a reception to 
which most of the cadets were invited. Before it came off the 
actions of some moon struck boy or boys gave offense to the 
hostesses with the result that the invitation was sternly with- 
drawn. In the absence of Colonel Sellers, Captain E. N. Hopkins 
wrote a rather pungent acknowledgement of the missive. That 
night a Cadet, whose identity never was established, slipped away 
from the barracks, armed with paint and brush. On the flagstone 
walk at Central College he painted a gruesome skull and cross- 
bones. Not content with that he adorned the three posts at the 
front gate with alternate red and white stripes. On his way home 
by a circuitous route he paused at Bour’s Grocery Store to paint 
the picture of an east-bound cat in white. Strange to say, although 


demonstration that officers were called to disperse them. Next day 
twenty-eight of them, one of whom carried a pistol, marched downtown 
to show their contempt for law and order. Seeing a riot was in the 
making Sheriff Oscar Thomas and his deputies rounded them up, which 
was something of a strenuous proposition, for the cadets resisted, and 
put them in jail. Still unsubdued they kept up such an uproar that the 
Sheriff threatened to turn the fire hose upon them. In the uproar the 
jail was somewhat damaged. On April 4 they were arranged in the 
justice of the peace court upon charges of disturbing the peace and 
placed under a $200.00 bond, signed by Colonel Sellers. The prosecuting 
attorney also threatened to file charges of destroying property. The case 
was finally settled by the cadets pleading guilty to the charge of dis- 
-turbing the peace and paying a fine. 
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this crude production has been covered with red paint again and 
again it always reappears in due time. 

One of the items of public interest in which the cadets took 
a deep interest as the 19th Century drew toward its close was 
that of the liberation of Cuba from her mother country, Spain. 
They eagerly followed the course of events in the rebellion in 
progress upon that tragic island and as early as January 1897 
the editor of the Trumpeter voiced the sentiments of all when 
he expressed the hope that the day was not far distant when the 
whole world would honor “Cuba Libre.” 

When the news of the destruction of the battleship Maine in 
Havana harbor on February 15, 1898, came the Academy, like 
the whole country was thrown into a fever of excitement. During 
the forty days of waiting while a naval Board of Inquiry made 
its investigation as to the cause of the disaster little else was dis- 
cussed. When it was announced that it was the result of Spanish 
treachery indignation flamed high upon the campus. 

War was declared on April 26, followed by President McKinley’s 
call for volunteers. The response of Wentworth alumni was im- 
mediate and enthusiastic. When it reached Kansas City about 
two o’clock in the afternoon Dr. E. M. Hiner, ’87, got out his 3rd 
Regiment Missouri National Guard Band and paraded through 
the downtown streets. To the delight of the people upon the 
sidewalks they played Sousa’s Stars and Stripes Forever, Star 
Spangled Banner, and Dixie. A recruiting office for the 3rd Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteers, or Craig Rifles as it was commonly 
known, was opened with Dr. C. E. Wilson, 91, who was appointed 
Assistant Surgeon with the rank of major, in charge. Among the 
earliest to enlist were: 1st Lieutenant Harmon D. Ryus, Charles 
H. Sharp, 92, and Dr. Hiner, the latter being appointed Principal 
Musician for the Regiment. Gerson B. Silverman, ’84, also en- 
listed and was appointed captain. 

At Lexington Ist Lieutenant E. A. Hickman, ’92, opened a 
recruiting office for the 5th Regiment Missouri Volunteers. By 
April 30 fifty-one men had enlisted. Among the Wentworth 
alumni were: Captain S. S. Gundlach, 92, 1st Lieutenant Thomas 
M. Cobb, 96, Regimental Adjutant Wilson Young, ’93, Corporal 
John R. Graves, 94, Sergeant Eugent T. Wayman, ’89, and W. 
B. Weedin, ’88. This regiment also opened offices in Kansas City 
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and other parts of the State. Other alumni to enlist in it were: 
Dr. Nathan O. Harrelson, ’87, who was appointed major and 
surgeon, Ist Lieutenant Kenneth W. Carter, Sergeant Samuel P. 
Sawyer, 92, First Sergeant Walter B. Moore, 92, Principal Mu- 
sician and Acting Chief Trumpeter Earl W. Fitzhugh, 89, Quarter- 
master Sergeant George B. Steele, 95, and Master Sergeant Gren- 
ville T. Crisp, 94. This regiment was ordered to Jefferson Bar- 
racks near St. Louis where the officers received their commissions. 
Early in May it was ordered to Chickamauga Park near Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. Late in August, 1898, it was transferred to 
the First Army Corps and ordered to Lexington, Kentucky. From 
that place it was returned to Missouri and mustered out of service 
without having been outside the United States. 

The 2nd Regiment Missouri Volunteers was also sent to Jef- 
ferson Barracks where it remained during the entire period of 
hostilities in Cuba. Wentworth alumni known to have served with 
it were: lst Lieutenant James A. DeArmond, 794, 2nd Lieutenant 
Jere D. Cravens, 94, and Sergeant Charles B. McAfee, ’92. 

The 6th Regiment Missouri Volunteers, of which Harvey C. 
Clark, ’87, was Lieutenant-Colonel was also sent to Jefferson 
Barracks and as soon as assembled to Jacksonville, Florida, for 
training. From there it was transported to Cuba in the latter part 
of 1898. Besides Lieutenant-Colonel Clark, Wentworth men among 
its personnel were: Sergeant Major Luther W. Crenshaw, ’90, and 
Sergeants Walter W. Ireland, 94, and A. F. Bonfoey, ’96. 

Other Missouri alumni who volunteered for service, but whose 
regiments are unknown were: Ist Lieutenant Emmet Craig, ’90, 
First Sergeant Carl C. Slavens, 96, Benjamin Stoughton, 97, Lewis 
Peachee, 96, Robert Henry Hunt, ’90, John R. Graves, ’96, Arthur 
Gray, 96, Rodney C. Hull, 92, Newton Jones, 98, and D. Clark 
McCue, ’92. Alumni living in other states who are known to have 
served were: Ist Lieutenant E. D. Willing, 98, 24th Kansas, Ross 
Mills and A. R. C. Milts, 20th Kansas, Drum Major V. R. Biggers, 
"98, who was a member of a Texas regiment, and Paul Hanford 
Carter of the 6th Kansas Artillery. 

When the 5th Regiment was mustered out of service Lieuten- 
ant Thomas M. Cobb went to Kansas City where he engaged in 
newspaper work. Civilian life was not for him, however. In the 
fall of 1899 he made application for a commission in the forces 
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being raised to subdue the rebellious Filopinos. His request was 
granted and he was assigned as Ist Lieutenant to Company E, 
39th United States Volunteers. The Regiment was assembled at 
Fort Crook, Nebraska, and sent to Vancouver, Washington, where 
it embarked for Manila in November. 

Upon arriving in the Philippines the 39th was ordered to the 
Province of Batangas on the Island of Luzon. Here it made a 
vigorous but brief campaign against the insurgents. During the 
fighting Lieutenant Cobb performed a feat of valor which drew 
considerable attention at the time. Single handed he captured 
nine of the enemy who had barricaded themselves in a cave upon 
a mountain side. In March, 1901, the Regiment was ordered back 
to the United States. On the way he contracted smallpox and 
was put ashore at Honolulu, where he died on April 15. 

Another alumnus who rendered conspicuous service was Ist 
Lieutenant E. A. Hickman. Receiving his commission on June 
14, he was appointed battalion adjutant for the lst Regiment 
Missouri Volunteers. Not long afterward he was detailed as re- 
cruiting officer to help raise the 5th Regiment. Later he was trans- 
ferred to the 6th, of which his old schoolmate, Harvey C. Clark, 
was Lieutenant-Colonel. He accompanied this unit to Cuba as 
Regimental Adjutant, arriving there on Christmas Day, 1898. On 
January 1, 1899, he witnessed the surrender of Morro Castle, the 
Gibraltar of the Western Hemisphere. He was promoted to Major 
of Volunteers that year and entered the regular army as 2nd 
Lieutenant in the 1st Cavalry in 1900. Being sent to the Philippine 
Islands that year, he served with such distinction that he was 
promoted to lst Lieutenant and made Provost of Batangas Prov- 
ince in 1902. In the following year he was appointed Instructor in 
the United States Army Officers’ School, Fort Leavenworth. In 
December,1904, he was detailed as Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics at Wentworth. 

Three Wentworth alumni are known to have paid the supreme 
price during the war. They were: 1st Lieutenant Thomas M. Cobb, 
Sergeant Walter W. Ireland, who died at Jacksonville, Florida, 
October 16, 1898, and Arthur Gray, who also died of disease. 
One, lst Lieutenant T. D. Willing was wounded in the Philippines. 
Many of the others became ill with the typhoid and yellow fever 
which swept the camps but recovered and were mustered out. 
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Wentworth’s record in the war was a remarkable one, con- 
sidering the youth of the school, the fact that it was fought mostly 
by Volunteers and the comparatively small number of troops in- 
volved. Including the Class of 1898 one hundred four are listed 
as having actually graduated. Of these thirteen, or better than 
ten per cent, enlisted. Others, who did not formally graduate but 
are listed today as alumni, raised the total number to forty-one. 
It is doubtful that any school of any kind in the United States 
made a better showing than this. 

An analysis of the available records shows that among the 
Wentworth alumni there were fourteen commissioned officers, 
thirteen non-commissioned officers and thirteen whose rank is 
unknown. Broken down into the various ranks there were one 
lieutenant-colonel, two majors, two captains, eight first lieutenants, 
one second lieutenant, ten sergeants, one corporal, two principal 
musicians, one drum major and those of unknown rank among 
whom there were probably officers of some grade. 

Although the country was filled with excitement over the 
War with Spain the Academy pursued its daily tasks and made 
progress. Enrollment for 1898-99 was one hundred fourteen, only 
five under the record attendance of one hundred nineteen the year 
before. In spite of the unsettled conditions a contract to extend 
the main building forty feet to the north was let on June 28, 1898. 
This would provide rooms for twenty-five students, more class 
rooms, larger dining room, new reading room, music room, etc. 
The cost of this improvement was to be $4,198.00 and the build- 
ing was to be ready for occupancy September 1. 

During the last ten years of the 19th Century enrollment fluc- 
tuated sharply, varying from sixty-two in 1893-94 to one hundred 
nineteen in 1897-98. This was due to the panic of 1893. As it 
was, however, the average was a fraction over ninety-six while that 
of the preceeding ten years was a bit over eighty. The average 
enrollment for the first twenty years was 80.83 plus. Progress, 
however, is best seen in the fact that the enrollment for the last 
five years of the Century averaged 113.1. Judged by this standard 
alone, it is plain that by the end of the first fifteen years, the 
Academy had won for itself a permanent place in the educational 
system of the state and nation. 
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While Stephen G. Wentworth is credited with being the founder 
of the Academy it should be borne in mind that his work, ex- 
tending over a period of less than twenty years, consisted almost 
wholly in contributions of money, the last of which was made in 
1890, lending the prestige of his name and financial stability, 
securing buildings, campus and equipment and in general ad- 
ministration as President of the Board of Trustees. The value of 
these things is not underestimated in the slightest, but much 
more was required to found the school and make it a success. 

Colonel Sandford Sellers was as much the founder of Went- 
worth Military Academy as was Stephen G. Wentworth. In the 
assignment of this high honor the historian makes no effort to 
discriminate between them. The work of each beautifully supple- 
mented that of the other. While Wentworth labored to provide an 
adequate, permanent home for the institution Colonel Sellers 
sought to create one worthy of occupying it. His was the or- 
ganizing, promoting and administrative genius which made the 
school efficient and earned a good reputation for it at home and 
abroad. 

The volume of work and responsibility devolving upon Colonel 
Sellers during the first two decades of the school’s history was, in 
the light of modern administrative methods employed by the in- 
stitution, almost incredible. He was Superintendent, teacher, busi- 
ness manager, purchasing agent, bookkeeper, field representative 
or anything else as occasion required. His correspondence, which 
became more voluminous every year, was carried on by hand with- 
out benefit of secretary or stenographer. Every item of the Acad- 
emy’s complicated affairs flowed through his office. In addition 
to all this he found time to devote to his family and the business 
and civic affairs of Lexington. After a heavy year’s work upon 
the campus he would, at first, make a thorough canvass of Lafayette 
and adjoining counties upon horseback or in a buggy. When 
students began enrolling from other states he made long journeys 
by rail. 

From 1880 to 1903 Colonel Sellers bore the heavy responsi- 
bility of laying the foundations and developing a first class edu- 
cational institution alone. In the latter year he sold an interest 
in his lease upon the Academy property to William M. Hoge, 
who became Principal and Associate Superintendent. He received 
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his preparatory education at Kemper Military School, Boonville, 
Mo. Following his graduation from Missouri University he taught 
at Kemper nineteen years and served as Examiner of schools 
affiliated with that institution for three years. 


AVIATION CADETS 


CHAPTER VI 


Progress and Expansion 


Following the panic of 1893 the Academy launched itself 
upon a ten year period of steady, healthy, though not phenomenal 
growth. This is seen in the enrollment which, although it varied 
only about ten per cent from year to year, rose steadily. For the 
period ending in 1904 the average was 105.6. Additional evi- 
dence of this growth is seen in vastly improved facilities, steadily 
broadening influence, recognition by institutions of higher learn- 
ing and increased confidence on the part of the United States 
Government. 

The early history of the Academy assumes added importance 
and interest when it is recalled that its founding and development 
occurred during one of the most critical periods of American 
education. Old scholastic standards, ideals and methods were 
being overhauled, sometimes abandoned and new ones being tested. 
Education was emerging from the cloister, a long, and as yet un- 
finished battle over curriculum was beginning, a demand that it 
be made more practical was increasing and educators everywhere 
were beginning to respond. 

These movements profoundly affected the curriculum and en- 
tire order of things at Wentworth. Being founded in the twilight 
days of the old the necessity for adjusting it to the new became 
apparent within a few years. Here, perhaps better than any- 
where else, the genius and administrative ability of Colonel 
Sellers is clearly exhibited. Although trained under the old ideals 
he was sufficiently broad-gauged to evaluate the whole scene and 
make adjustments required by the swiftly changing times. 

The development of athletics and inter-scholastic sports at 
Wentworth during the first twenty-five years of her history clearly 
illustrate the changes occurring in educational institutions all over 
the nation. Prophets of the new order included them in their 
program and preached the new doctrine that the care and de- 
velopment of the student’s body was as important as the training 
of his mind. This was both iconoclastic and revolutionary in that 
it destroyed the age-old conception of the scholar as a pallid 
ascetic and introduced a new, more or less boisterous element 
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into academic seclusion. From the very beginning Colonel Sellers 
advocated physical fitness and training but like every other school 
administrator was slow to adopt a system of inter-scholastic sports. 

Gymnastic training was introduced in 1887 and featured in 
subsequent catalogs, but outdoor sports were not so much as 
mentioned until 1890. In that year it was announced that ample 
facilities for such games as tennis, football and baseball were 
provided and students encouraged to participate in them, merely 
as campus sports however. “We believe,” stated the catalogue, 
“that these games under proper restraint and oversight are a 
great benefit to growing boys.” This guarded statement, how- 
ever, was not to be taken as an endorsement of inter-scholastic 
sports. 

Although match baseball games with whatever teams might 
be available began early in the history of the Academy and 
were popular with the students and townspeople, the sport got 
no recognition whatever in the catalogues until 1896 when the 
first picture of a team was published. Football had its beginning 
in the fall of 1898 when a collection was taken up among the 
students to buy a ball. A week or so later the writer of “W. M. A. 
Notes” in the Intelligencer ruefully remarked that “there are a 
great many sore shins and ankles,” as a result of it. Two or 
three weeks later interest in the new game had mounted to a 
rage and instructors were participating in it. For two or three 
years it was nothing more than a strictly intra-mural, haphazard 
affair.'° The first pictures of football players were published in 
the catalogue for 1896, and the Trumpeter enthusiastically re- 
marked that “never in the history of the school has this im- 
portant branch of ‘Young America’s’ education received such 
impetus.” The catalogue of 1908 was the first to carry full in- 
formation concerning inter-scholastic games and scores. 

The reason for guarded statements in the catalogues and slow 
development of inter-scholastic sports at Wentworth was a wide- 
spread adverse public opinion upon the subject. In addition the 
majority of school administrations were cool at best toward them. 
Consequently a bitter controversy, which was thoroughly aired 
in the press, raged during the last two decades of the 19th Cen- 


16. See Athletic Department, p. 150. 
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tury. Students, of course, favored them and in the end had their 
way. By the middle of the last decade of the Century the con- 
troversy had died down and inter-scholastic sports were generally 
accepted as integral, natural items in an educational program. Be- 
ginning in 1902 Wentworth catalogues featured them more and 
more. It was not until 1908, however, that the full athletic and 
sports program was given publicity in them. In that issue seven 
pages, besides photographs appearing elsewhere, were devoted 
to that phase of Academy life. Captain E. A. Hickman, ’88, was 
Director of Athletics with faculty coaches for football, baseball, 
basketball, gymnasium, boxing, etc., to assist him. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of Colonel Sellers’ long 
career as an educator, was the fact that he was always abreast 
of and sometimes in advance of educational theories and meth- 
ods. This is illustrated by his attitude toward extra-curricular 
activities. When these began to multiply toward the close of 
the Century he recognized their value, and in order to bring them 
to their highest possible degree of interest placed them under 
faculty supervisors. While many of his fellow administrators were 
still debating the propriety of literary, musical and athletic work, 
he stepped to the forefront with a workable plan to make them 
yield the greatest benefits. In this, he not only rendered a great 
service to his own school, but antedated the intricate modern 
high school system of controlled student activities by a good 
many years. 

The first recognition of the Academy by the United States 
Government came in 1896, when Captain L. P. Hunt was detailed 
to it by the War Department as Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. The second came in 1906 when, under the provisions of 
General Orders No. 101, War Department, June 29, 1905, divid- 
ing all Government recognized institutions into four classes, and 
as the result of a rigid inspection, Wentworth was placed in Class 
“A.” It was the only one in Missouri or the Middle West so 
designated and one of sixteen in the United States. In 1898 the 
efficiency of the Academy was further recognized by the in- 
clusion of the three members of the graduating class who had 
attained the highest degree of proficiency in the Military De- 
partment in the United States Army Register. This appears to 
have been discontinued after 1904. 
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When the enrollment reached one hundred thirty-five in the 
1904-05 session, it was clear to everyone that the limit of progress 
under existing facilities had been reached. Consequently Superin- 
tendents Sellers and Hoge proposed that they be allowed to make 
improvements costing about $10,000.00 designed to house cadets 
and the Manual Training Department. The Board of Trustees 
agreed and East Barracks, now containing the Administration 
offices and Parlors, was erected. In return for this expenditure 
their lease upon the Academy property was extended twenty 
additional years or until 1952. As a result of this the enrollment 
for the 1905-06 session reached one hundred seventy-four. 

In January, 1905, 1st Lieutenant Edwin A. Hickman, ’88, re- 
turned to the Academy under appointment by the War Depart- 
ment as Professor of Military Science and Tactics. Under his 
vigorous leadership the Military Department reached new heights 
of efficiency. Believing that a soldier’s training should include 
actual experience in the field he instituted an Annual Encamp- 
ment in 1905, which was continued for many years. Upon as- 
suming his duties at Wentworth he proceeded to institute new 
courses of study and types of military work. In 1908 he organ- 
ized a Troop of Cavalry, a Hospital Corps, a Corps of Engi- 
neers, secured horses for artillery and instituted a system of 
target practics. For this later work a rifle range was set up on a 
sand bar near the river!". 

Being an outstanding athlete himself, and believing that 
athletic contests, gymnastics and drill were highly beneficial to 
boys and young men he fostered all types of sports. These were 
so numerous and diversified that every Cadet was able to en- 
gage in one which interested, amused and improved his physical 
well being. In 1908 he became Director of Athletics. Under his 
direction an Athletic Organization consisting of nine coaches was 
set up. They were for football, baseball and basket ball, gym- 
nastics, small boys’ athletic teams, boxing, military calesthenics 
and tennis, track and second football team. To him, therefore, 
belongs the credit for laying the foundation for the modern 
system of athletics and physical training which requires every 
cadet to participate in one of the sports. 


17. Commonly called Riverside Park. 
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After twenty-six years of conspicuous service in building up 
the Academy Colonel Sellers sold his interest in the lease to 
Robert N. Cook in 1906. In the meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees which ratified this sale, Colonel Hoge remarked that he felt 
the Colonel was only going on vacation and would be back in the 
harness again. Early in 1907 Cook sold his interest to Lieutenant 
Edwin A. Hickman. A few months later he and Colonel Hoge 
sold a one third interest in the lease back to Colonel Sellers, 
thereby putting him in the harness again after a vacation of 
less than a year. 

The year 1907 was another year of expansion and improve- 
ment. The three leaseholders erected a new three story barracks 
west of the old one whose dimensions were 180 x 30 feet. It was 
designed to house sixty-four Cadets on the second and third floors 
while the first was given over to class rooms. The basement con- 
tained a furnace and recreation room. The cost of the building, 
which was in use in September, 1907, was $21,292.74. Later it 
was called “Hickman Hall,” but is now designated as Company 
A Barracks. In return for having erected this building the lease 
upon the Academy was extended twenty additional years to July 
15, 1972. Other expenditures upon grounds, buildings and equip- 
ment made a grand total of $40,000.00 for the year 1907. 

Another event of extraordinary importance occurred in 1907 
when the corps of Cadets moved sixteen hundred miles by rail 
and water to the Jamestown Exposition at Norfolk, Virginia. 
They left Lexington May 23 in special cars and remained at the 
Exposition one week in the great camp provided for visiting 
military organizations. On the way home they visited Washing- 
ton, D. C., where the cadet officers, in a body, called upon General 
J. F. Bell, Chief of Staff, United States Army, in his office. While 
there the cadets visited the United States Mint, Washington 
Monument, the White House, Capitol, Smithsonian Institution, 
National Museum and Congressional Library. Other places of 
interest they visited while on the trip were the battleship Ala- 
bama, Fortress Monroe and the United States Naval Yards at 
Portsmouth. In making his report as Commandant Captain Hick- 
man said, “there was no sickness or accidents of any kind to mar 
the pleasure of this, the greatest trip any military school ever 
undertook.” 
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During the year 1908 fifty acres of land were purchased for 
the school for $15,000.00. In the same year enrollment reached 
two hundred nineteen, the largest in the history of the school. 
At the close of the 1908-09 session, Captain Hickman’s detail 
having expired and being ordered to join his regiment, he dis- 
posed of his interest in the Academy to Lieutenant-Colonel D. 
Mead Bernard, who succeeded him as Commandant of Cadets. 
The following year Bernard transferred his interest back to Captain 
Hickman, who in turn sold it to Captain Sandford Sellers, Jr., 
son of Colonel Sellers, in 1914. The leaseholders were now Colonel 
Sellers, Captain Sellers and Colonel Hoge. 

In 1909, what was probably the most important development 
in the history of the administration of the Academy occurred, 
when the Wentworth Military Scientific and Literary Educational 
Company was incorporated by Colonels Sellers and Hoge and 
Major Edwin A. Hickman. The capital stock was fixed at 
$30,000.00 and divided into three hundred shares, par value of 
$100.00, with the incorporators holding one hundred each. The 
purpose of this arrangement was the creation of a corporate body 
for the administration of the Academy which could hold title to 
property, assume obligations and utilize financial credit to better 
advantage. For twenty-six years the stockholders never num- 
bered more than three, all of whom were lessees of the Academy 
property. It was also intended that this corporation should hold 
the lease but this was not found practicable until 1935. The first 
officers of the Company were Colonel Hoge, President; Major 
Hickman, Vice-President and Colonel Sellers, Secretary-Treas- 
urer.!8 The wisdom of this plan was soon apparent in the stabil- 
18. The complete roster of officers and directors of this Company is as follows: 

Hoge, Colonel W. M.., President, 1909-1916. Sellers, Sr., Colonel Sandford, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 1909-1916; President, 1916-1935. Hickman, Captain 

E. A., Vice-President, 1909, 1911-1915. Sellers, Major Sandford, Jr., 

Vice-President 1915-1926; Secretary-Treasurer, 1925-1933. Sellers, Major 


Ovid R., Secretary-Treasurer, 1917. Latham, Major Rex. K., Secretary- 
Treasurer, 1918-1922. Sellers, Colonel J. M., Secretary-Treasurer, 1922- 


1925, 1933-1935; Vice-President 1925-1933; President, 1935- . Sellers, 
Rebekah, Director, 1933-1935. Little, B. M., Director, 1935- . Mann, 
Joseph L., Vice-President, 1935- Booth, Harry E., Director, 1935- 
1947. Wikoff, Colonel L. B., Secretary-Treasurer, 1935- Neale, 


Irwin, Director, 1947- : 
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izing of finances and the securing of adequate credit which prob- 
ably could not otherwise have been enjoyed: — 

The 1908-09 session was a record year for enrollment, with 
two hundred nineteen. After that there was a steady decline for 
the next seven years until it dropped to one hundred fifty in 
1915-16. The reasons for this were numerous, among which were 
the multiplication of first class high schools, which made it possi- 
ble for parents to educate their sons at home or nearby, the 
opening of many so-called “business colleges,” with short courses 
in bookkeeping, stenography, etc., and the beginning of a trend 
toward state supported educational institutions, all of which had 
preparatory departments. These same factors bore heavily upon 
other private schools, especially those of preparatory grade, and 
swept many of them out of existence. Another reason was un- 
favorable economic conditions during the first ten years of the 
Century. 

While there was a decline in enrollment of about twenty-five 
per cent from 1907 to 1915, with a consequent drastic reduction 
in receipts, the efficiency of the Academy was not impaired in 
the slightest. This is seen in the fact that the Staff and Faculty 
remained practically the same in numbers through the lean years 
what it was in those of prosperity. Retrenchments there were, 
drastic ones at times, but never at the expense of instructors. This 
illustrates one of the guiding principles in force from the very 
beginning, that the most valuable asset a school could possess was 
an adequate, efficient faculty. Without a doubt this was the main 
factor in the Academy’s ability to successfully weather every 
period of adversity. 

The fact that the quality of work done here was not allowed 
to deteriorate is further evidenced by the admission of the Acad- 
emy to the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in 1913. The standard set by the Association provided 
a curriculum sufficiently broad and subjects thoroughly enough 
taught to amply prepare graduates for entrance, without exam- 
ination, into the best colleges and universities in the country, 
including West Point and Annapolis. This was the result of a very 
rigid examination by Missouri and Washington Universities and 
constituted the highest scholastic honor which could be conferred 
upon the school. At this time a number of its graduates were 
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students at the Universities of Missouri, Chicago, Virginia, Kansas, 
Oklahoma and West Point, all of whom were doing satisfactory 
work. 

In the early days boarding Cadets who became ill were cared 
for in their rooms by local phyiscians, one of whom was designated 
as a member of the Staff after 1889.19 The first hospital building 
was a small residence located upon the site of the gymnasium. 
This was used until 1913 when a five room structure on Eighteenth 
Street was secured. It was equipped for treating contagious or in- 
fectious diseases and a graduate nurse placed in charge. During 
the 1919-20 session its capacity was increased to nine rooms and 
twenty-five beds, eight of which were in a large ward. A physician’s 
office was added and two graduate nurses employed. This gave 
the Academy one of the best equipped small hospitals in the 
State. | 

Although Government recognition of Military Schools began 
prior to 1905, when the four group classification was instituted, 
little was done toward standardizing or outlining courses of in- 
struction. The administrations of the various schools and Pro- 
fessors of Military Science and Tactics appointed by the War 
Department, guided largely by personal inclination and local cir- 
cumstances, organized their Military Departments along whatever 
lines they chose. Under this system, for instance, Major Hickman 
instituted Cavalry, Artillery, Engineering, Hospital and Signal 
Corps training in addition to the old standby, Infantry drill. 

Through the years, however, there grew up the conviction, 
both in the War Department and among the schools themselves, 
that courses of instruction should be more definitely outlined. 
The first definite step in this direction was taken in 1914, when 
the Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the United 
States was formed in Washington, D. C. The old classification 
was abandoned and a new one, based upon standardized require- 
19. The roster of surgeons is as follows; Dr. P. S. Fulkerson, 1891-1899; Major 

G. W. Fredendall, 1903-1919; Captain A. J. Chalkley, 192 1-1935; Dr. Ben 

H. Brasher, 1936-1942; Captain B. T. Payne, 1917- Registered 

Nurses who have served the Academy and Cadets over a long period of 

years have been Miss Minnie Sue Sims, 1919-1937; and Mrs. Lillian 


Westphal (“The Duchess,”) 1937- The very best medical care 
available has always been provided for the Cadets. 
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ments, set up. This provided that those whose curriculum and 
quality of work justified it should be designated as Honor Schools. 
Wentworth was among the first ten to receive this high distinction 
and has retained it ever since, with the exception of the years 
1920 to 1925. 

In spite of the fact that physical training and exercise were 
emphasized from the very beginning, gymnasium facilities were 
either non-existent or very unsatisfactory for many years. When 
the new school building was erected in 1890 the original one at 
Eighteenth and Main was converted into an armory and gym- 
nasium. Two years later when the new drill hall was built upon 
the campus it was equipped for this purpose. The development 
of indoor athletics, especially basketball as a winter sport, created 
a demand for better facilities. Consequently a new gymnasium, 
located east of what was then called East Barracks but now 
known as the Administration Building, was erected in 1915. It was 
55 x 100 feet, built of brick with stone trimmings, and contained 
a large basement, through the center of which ran an indoor rifle 
range. Here the Manual Training Department, furnace room, etc., 
were located. When completed the cost was about $15,000.00. 

During the latter part of the 1915-16 session Colonel Hoge 
sold his interest in the Academy to Colonel Sellers. A year later 
Major R. K. Latham, who became Instructor in History and 
English in 1914, bought a one third interest in it. Although with- 
out previous experience, Major Latham assumed an especially 
heavy burden, because a number of the key members of the 
Faculty and Staff withdrew to enter the armed services of the 
United States. Among these were Major Sandford Sellers, Jr., 
Commandant, and Major R. P. Palmer, Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics. In spite of this, however, his work was 
highly successful. 


CHAPTER VII 


World War I 


The 1916-1917 session marked the end of the year by year 
decline in the fortunes of the Academy which began in 1909- 
1910. Enrollment showed a heartening increase to one hundred 
ninety-two, a number below which it was not to fall for seventeen 
years. Though no one was aware of it at the time the period of 
greatest expansion, progress and prosperity the school had ever 
known lay just ahead. The reasons for this were several, the 
main one being vastly improved economic conditions due to the 
war in Europe. Others were an improved system of discipline and 
the high quality of work done here, especially in the Military 
Department, which had not been allowed to deteriorate even in the 
most rugged days of adversity. Consequently when economic con- 
ditions became favorable and the nation had need of what the 
Academy had to offer it found itself in a very enviable position. 

From the outbreak of the struggle in Europe in 1914 the 
cadets, like everyone else in the world, watched it with increasing 
interest. When it became apparent that the United States might 
become involved that interest became intense. The Declaration 
of War against the Central Powers on April 6, 1917, and the 
passage of legislation to draft young men eighteen to thirty-one 
years of age threw the corps into a fever of excitement. Military 
work now became something vastly more than a mere daily 
routine. To the older cadets who fell within that age bracket 
or soon would it became actual training for what was to come. — 

The full impact of the war upon the Academy began to be felt 
when Major R. P. Palmer, Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics, was ordered to join his regiment and Major Sandford 
Sellers, Jr.. Commandant, left to attend the first Officers Training 
School at Fort Riley, Kansas. Others who also left were: Ist 
Sergeant O. S. Blue, Major R. P. Palmer and Captain I. E. Raceley. 
This was deepened as news of alumni being called to the colors 
or having volunteered trickled back to the campus. Many of 
these attained commissioned or non-commissioned rank at the 
beginning of their service or within a short time. As call after 
call for men was made and the number of blue stars upon the 
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service flag which hung in the gymnasium multiplied the cadets 
fully realized the seriousness and practical value of the work 
assigned to them. 

That the Military Department of the Academy maintained 
a high degree of efficiency, is evidenced by the fact that it was 
one of only seven miliatry schools out of approximately fifty 
listed by the War Department as class “M,” which were authorized 
to organize a unit of the Senior Division of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps,?° as provided for in the National Defense Act of 
June 3, 1917. At the same time it was also authorized to maintain 
a Junior Division. Immediately after authorization plans were 
put into effect and the two Divisions organized with eighty mem- 
bers in the Senior and eighty-seven in the Junior. Major R. P. 
Palmer having closed his work at the end of the session, Major 
Joseph Frazier, United States Army (Retired), was appointed to 
succeed him as Professor of Military Science and Tactics. Major 
W. E. Dewey, Assistant Commandant, took up the duties of Major 
Sandford Sellers, Jr. 

During the spring and summer of 1917 applications poured in 
at an unprecedented rate. Soon it was obvious that facilities upon 
the campus were totally inadequate to care for those who wished 
to come. Lexington Baptist College having closed its doors per- 
manently about a year before, its buildings on South 13th Street 
were leased and converted into a Junior Barracks to house be- 
tween fifty and sixty cadets. In addition two large residences on 
the north side of Washington Avenue and next to the campus, 
which came to be known as the “White House” and “Red House,” 
were bought. These purchases enlarged the grounds and extended 
them from A Barracks to the present eastern limits. 

The total enrollment for the 1917-1918 session was three 
hundred seventy-seven. This was a remarkable showing for a 
school which had enrolled only one hundred fifty only two years 
before. The administrative ability of Colonel Sellers and the 
Staff is seen in the fact that it operated as smoothly as it did with 
half that number of cadets or less. Four companies were organ- 
ized and the full R. O. T. C. course in both Divisions instituted. 
During this session there were one hundred eighty-eight enrolled 


20. Hereafter designated as R. O. T. C. See Military Department. 
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in the Senior Division and sixty in the Junior. In the beginning 
some difficulty was experienced because many of the older Cadets, 
among them a number of the commissioned officers, had gone 
into the service. Notwithstanding this and a dearth of experienced 
personnel for all commissioned ranks the work was highly suc- 
cessful. The response of the cadets to their work and responsi- 
bilities was considerably above the average, their interest so whole- 
hearted and discipline so good that toward the end of the session 
it was possible to entirely dispense with “punishment tours.” At 
the same time the report list decreased until it was scarcely 
noticeable. In his report to the Superintendent Major Frazier 
emphasized the fact that the Corps had reached the place where 
it was practically self-disciplining. 

The Annual Encampment, which had been a feature of the 
spring work for many years was given up in 1918. Cadets who 
wished to do so and could fulfill the qualifications were admitted 
to the Officers Training Camp at Fort Sheridan, Illinois. When 
the summer’s work was finished all who were over eighteen years 
of age received a second lieutenant’s commission in the United 
States Army. A most remarkable record indeed! Those under 
eighteen years of age were returned to Wentworth for further 
training as officers of the battalion. 

In anticipation of a still larger enrollment for the 1918-1919 
session a new barracks, known at the time as Marine Hall, but 
now as C Barracks, was erected in the summer of 1918. It was 
a two story frame structure, located east of the gymnasium, with 
a full, well lighted basement. Hardwood floors were laid through- 
out and a recreation room provided. In 1928 it was faced with 
brick and remodeled to some extent. 

In the fall of 1918 cadets new and old flocked onto the campus 
from thirty-one States, Mexico and Porto Rico. The total enroll- 
ment for 1918-1919 session set an all-time record of five hundred 
nineteen. For the first time in the history of the school it was 
necessary to organize five companies. The Faculty and Staff was 
enlarged to twenty-four members. For this session two hundred 
thirty-two were enrolled in the Senior Division of the R. O. T. C. 
and fifty-one in the Junior. So successful was the work in the 
Military Department that Lieutenant-Colonel Charles L. Mitchell, 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics, could,say in his report 
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that the outlook for the following year, with excellent material 
for Cadet officers available, was bright indeed. Thirty-three 
graduates and under-graduates attended the Third Officers Train- 
ing Camp, almost all of whom received certificates for commissions, 
and eleven the Fourth. By the end of the session the service flag 
had five hundred twenty-one stars upon it. 

In October, 1918, the superior work done at Wentworth was 
recognized by the War Department in an order to the effect 
that any cadet over eighteen years of age was privileged to enter 
the Central Officers Training Camp. Upon reading this to the 
Corps Major Frazier, Professor of Military Science and factics: 
remarked that this was the greatest thing ever given to the school. 
In 1918 the Academy was also admitted to membership in the 
North Central Association of Schools and Colleges. 

When the news of the Armistice came on November 11, 1918, 
the Corps staged an impromptu celebration, which was touched 
off by the ringing of the fire bell downtown. Lights went on in 
the barracks, the band turned out, and the old cannon which 
stood in front of the Gymnasium was fired again and again under 
the direction of Major W. E. Dewey. The result of this was the 
breaking of many windows in the Gymnasium and other campus 
buildings and in residences along Washington Avenue. At dawn 
a parade, with the band leading marched downtown where bon- 
fires were burning and townspeople celebrating. On the way back 
they detoured to Central College to serenade the young women. 
In view of the importance of the occasion the Faculty granted a 
holiday. 

When the influenza epidemic struck the country in the fall 
of 1918 the Academy was placed under strict quarantine with 
sentries patrolling the campus day and night. No visitors were 
allowed and the Cadets were not permitted to go outside the 
guard lines. As a result of this precaution not a single case of 
the disease developed prior to the Armistice. The parade down- 
town to celebrate the closing of hostilities proved to be an un- 
fortunate incident. Within a day or so the influenza appeared 
upon the campus and school was closed the following week. The 
Gymnasium was turned into a hospital, which was quickly filled 
with patients. 
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Available records show that five hundred fifty-two of Went- 
worth’s sons entered the armed services of the country during 
the war. That there were more is a certainity. Failure of any 
names to appear in the roster as given herein is due to the fact 
that no complete record was kept at the Academy and the War 
Department in Washington declined to check its lists because 
of a shortage of personnel. There was no other way of obtaining 
them. 

As may have been expected the efficient training at the 
Academy bore fruit in the remarkably large number of her alumni 
who received commissions of various grades. Having had from 
one to four years’ training in Infantry Drill, Guard Duty, Field and 
Firing Regulations they possessed a great advantage over the 
majority of young men inducted into the service. That they 
made good officers is shown by their service records. According to 
the best information available there were two hundred eleven com- 
missioned and seventy-nine non-commissioned officers distributed 
among various ranks as follows: Colonels, 4; Lieutentant-Colonels, 
4; Majors, 21; Captains, 45; Lieutenants, 133; Sergeants, 60; Cor- 
-porals, 19, and Ensigns, 4. 

Among the alumni who served in Warld War I there were a 
number who afterward gained such distinction in World War II 
that brief sketches of their services in this conflict are included here. 
Foremost in rank is Lieutenant-General LeRoy Lutes, ’08. During 
his one year at Wentworth he was conspicuous for his ability and 
graduated at the head of his class of thirty-four. In 1914 he was 
commissioned second lieutenant in the Illinois National Guard 
and promoted to captain the same year. In this latter capacity he 
served in the Federal Service from June, 1916, to March, 1917. 
Following his National Guard service he was commissioned second 
lieutenant of Infantry in the Regular Army on March 26, 1917, 
and assigned to the Officers School at Fort Leavenworth. On April 
14 he was promoted to first lieutenant and on July 8 ordered to 
join the 21st Infantry which was serving along the Mexican border 
at Tecate, Calexico and San Diego, California. He was promoted 
to captain (temporary) on August 5, 1917. His service on the 
border ended January 1, 1918. Later he served with the 38th 
Infantry at Camp Greene, North Carolina, and the 24th Infantry 
at Camp Furlong, New Mexico. He was transferred to the Coast 
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Artillery, in which he had served in 1906 before coming to Went- 
worth, March 1, 1919, and assigned to Jackson Barracks, Louisiana. 
While here he was promoted to the rank of captain (permanent)??. 

Major-General William M. Hoge, 710, son of Colonel W. M. 
Hoge, Associate Superintendent of the Academy 1903-1916, is 
another distinguished alumnus who gained his first experience in 
the field in World War I. During his cadet days at Wentworth he 
served successively as corporal, color sergeant and captain, hold- 
ing the latter rank for two years. In 1912 he was appointed to 
the United States Military Academy at West Point where he 
studied Engineering. Upon graduation he was commissioned 
second lieutenant, Corps of Engineers, June 13, 1916, and assigned 
to duty with the 1st Engineers at Fort Brown, Texas. On August 
12 of that year he was promoted to first lieutenant and in the 
following month sent to Washington Barracks, D. C. He was pro- 
moted to captain May 15, 1917, and in the same month joined 
the 7th Engineers at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

In March, 1918, General Hoge went to France as a member 
of the American Expeditionary Forces and was soon assigned to 
duty at the front. From June 20 to August 27 of that year he 
participated in the engagements on the St. Die and Gerardner 
sectors. During that time he was promoted to major (temporary ). 
He fought in the St. Mihiel Offensive September 12 to 18 and in 
the Meuse-Argonne battle October 6 to November 11. During 
this engagement he commanded the movement of a train of 
heavy wagons loaded with material for the construction of a 
bridge over the Meuse River. This was successfully accomplished 
under direct shell fire by the enemy. For this important work he 
was awarded the Distinguished Service Cross and Silver Star for 
heroism under fire. He was also awarded the Silver Star for 
bravery in action. Following the Armistice he served in France 
and Luxembourg in the Second and Third Armies with the 7th 
Engineers until July, 1919, when he was returned to the United 
States for duty at Camp Gordon, Georgia. From September to 
November, 1919, he was stationed at Kansas City, Mo., in the 
Office of District Engineer??. 


21. For further record of career, see p. 109 
22. For further record of career, see p. 111. 
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Major-General Clarence L. Tinker, 08, entered the Philippine 
Constabulary upon graduation from the Academy. After four years’ 
service in the Islands he was appointed second lieutenant of In- 
fantry in the Regular Army on April 24, 1912, and joined the 
25th Infantry at Fort Lawton, Washington. Early in 1913 he 
went to Hawaii with his regiment where he remained until March, 
1917, when he was ordered’ to duty with the 18th Infantry ‘at 
Douglas, Arizona. In July of the same year he was assigned to 
the 62nd Infantry at the Presidio, California, where he remained 
until June, 1918. He was promoted to first lieutenant on July 1, 
1916, to captain on May 15, 1917, and to major (temporary) 
June 7, 1917. In April, 1919, he was detailed as Professor of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics at Riverside, California.”* 

Brigadier-General Thomas B. Catron II, ’01, graduated rer the 
United States Military Academy at West Point June 11, 1909, 
and was commissioned second lieutenant of Infantry in the Regu- 
lar Army on the same date. He was sent to the Philippine Islands 
where he served as Company Commander with the 23rd Infantry 
at the Post of Parang. Later he was successively transferred to 
Fort McIntosh, Texas, and Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana. His 
next tour of duty was at the Army Service School, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, where he served as Instructor in the Department 
of Languages. In May, 1916, he again became Company Com- 
mander in the 23rd Infantry at El Paso, Texas, and was promoted 
to first lieutenant July 1 of that year. Later he accompanied that 
regiment to Syracuse, New York, after which he was made Acting 
Adjutant and then Adjutant of the 49th Infantry, Camp Merrit, 
New Jersey, and Washington, D. C. On May 15, 1917, he was 
promoted to captain and went overseas as Assistant G-4. He was 
asigned as Director of the Army Intelligence School of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces in France. Upon his return to the 
United States in 1919 he was appointed Instructor in the General 
Service School at Fort Leavenworth and in 1920 was appointed 
major of Infantry. In 1923 he became Director of Instruction and 
Assistant to the Commandant of Cadets at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point. On May 14, 1919, he was awarded 
the Ordre de L’Etoile Noire by the President of the French Re- 
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public and in August of the same year the Distinguished Service 
Medal for service in the United States Army Intelligence School.** 

After graduation from Wentworth Brigadier-General Pleas B. 
Rogers joined Company E and Machine Gun Company, 2nd In- 
fantry, Texas National Guard, in which he served as corporal, 
sergeant and first sergeant. When his regiment was ordered to 
duty on the Mexican border he accompanied it and was promoted 
to second lieutenant in January, 1917. On November 7 of that 
year he was made first lieutenant and served with the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France from July, 1918, to June, 1919. 
During that time he participated in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive 
and in the Occupation of a Defensive Sector. Upon being returned 
to the United States he was commissioned first lieutenant in the 
Regular Army and became Assistant Recruiting Officer, Dallas, 
Texas, and Battalion Adjutant, 9th Infantry, Camp Travis, Texas, 
until August, 1922.7° 

Still another alumnus whose conspicuous gallantry in World 
War I and lifelong relationship to the Academy warrants his being 
mentioned here is Colonel J. M. Sellers, Commandant 1919-1923, 
Executive Officer 1928-1933 and Superintendent since 1933. En- 
tering school in 1907 he won the General Scholarship and Best 
Drilled Cadet Medals in 1908-1909. During the following year he 
was first sergeant. In 1910-1911 he was second lieutenant and won 
the Burnap Trophy for indoor rifle shooting. In his senior year, 
1911-1912, he was captain of the best drilled company. Following 
graduation from Chicago University in 1917 he was commissioned 
second lieutenant in the United States Marine Corps. Not long 
afterward he was promoted to captain and given command of the 
78th Company, 6th Marines, Second Division. He participated in 
the battle of Chateau-Thierry and Mont Blanc and the Meuse- 
Argonne Offensive and was wounded in action. For bravery under 
fire he was decorated with the Distinguished Service Cross, Croix 
de Guerre, Navy Cross, Silver Star and the Purple Heart. After 
a brief post-war service in the Marine Corps he returned to his 
Alma Mater to assist in the Administration. 

Besides these, many other alumni rendered distinguished serv- 
ice in the giant conflict of World War I. Only lack of space forbids 
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the inclusion of their stories herein. Many received American and 
foreign decorations for gallantry in the various campaigns and 
upon every front. When the war ended the most of them returned 
to their homes to resume their education or occupations. Laying 
aside their uniforms and weapons, but holding in tender memory 
their days in the armed services, they set to work as plain citizens 
to shape their careers and repair the havoc of war. Their experi- 
ence, both during the conflict and in the era of peace succeeding 
it amply illustrates and justifies the Wentworth ideal of training 
citizens who are competent to assume the obligations of military 
service in an emergency. 

One of the things which stirred older Wentworth alumni as they 
had never been stirred before was the extraordinarily large number 
of their younger comrades who had served in the armed forces. 
At a meeting held in the fall of 1921 it was decided to erect a 
suitable memorial to those who had responded to the call of duty 
and especially to those who had sacrificed their lives. Jesse G. 
Crenshall, ’81-’85, was selected to head the movement. So great 
was the interest in the matter, and so quickly did plans materialize 
that within less than a month blueprints and designs of the famous 
statute by E. M. Viquesney, The Spirit of the American Doughboy, 
which was adopted as the memorial, were displayed upon the 
Academy bulletin board. It was the figure of a typical American 
Infantry soldier, dressed in olive drab uniform, wrapped leggins 
and steel helmet straining forward toward the enemy. In one hand 
he held a rifle with bayonet fixed and in the other, raised high 
above his head, a grenade. Upon his face was an expression of 
courage, determination and valor. It was unveiled with appropriate 
ceremonies during Commencement season on June 10, 1923. It 
stands south of the gymnasium and is a source of inspiration to 
all who view it. 
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KILLED IN ACTION 


Capt. B. R. Bishop, ’08 

Fritz Hugh Chipp, 714, A 

Robert Lemuel Clore, ’15, M 

Dr. Fred Clark Costen, ’13, A 

Ralph Cody Crawford, ’09, A 

John Ward Davis, 709, M 

Orah Daniel Fair, ’07, A 

Lt. Paul Northcraft Gleissner, 
04, A 


Lt. Thomas Leslie Horn, 710, A 

Set. Fred Elias Pratt, 03, A 

Cleve M. Seeley, 715 

Russell Steinbeck, ’11, A 

Grover W. Stuhr, 711, AC 

Ben T. Wiley, ’08 

Capt. Carlyle Robert Wilson, ’10, A 
James M. Woodson, 713, A 


WOUNDED IN ACTION 


Harry Elsworth Angell, ’16, A 

Charles Robert Avis, ’14, A 

Garnet Pearl Call, 714, A 

Maurice William Grimm, A 

Lt. Col. Robert Dinwiddie Groves, 
710, A 

Harold D. Howett, ’07, M 

Lt. Milton Richard. Miller, ’17, A 

Capt. Frank Allen Pattillo, ’10, A 

Lt. George Innes Rankin, ’05, A 

Dale Allison Rigdon, ’15, A 


Maj. Harmon David Ryus, 793, A 

Capt. James MacBrayer Sellers, 
712, M 

John Phillip Steffa, 717, A 

Lt. William M. Stonestreet, ’08, A 

Cecil William Todd, 715, A 

Set. John M. Waters, 07, A 

Lt. Verne Reynolds Wilson, ’11, A 

Set. John Henry Wintrode, ’16, A 

Lt. Brannin Smith Woodward, ’09, A 


OTHERS WHO SERVED 


Maj. Hugh Donald Adair, 712, A 
Wiley Vance Adams, ’18, N 

Lt. Joseph Hunter Allen, 717, A 
Kenneth Charles Anderson, 718, A 
Harold Lewis Anfenger, 09, A 

Col. William Wallace Ashurst, ’16, M 
Lt. Willis Bockfinger Askew, 714, A 
Capt. John Aull, 08, A 


John Leslie Axley, ’16, A 

Sgt. John Russell Ballard, ’16, A 
Gilbert Hatrell Barnes, Jr., ’15, A 
LeRoy Bassett, 710, A 

Lt. Fedrinand Bates, 712, A 

Lt. George Milton Beaver, ’18, A 
Capt. Reed Emil Beck, 715, A 
John Carpenter Beeson, 713, A 
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Capt. Moses Bellmard, °09, A 

Lt. Edgar Chilon Bennett, *15, A 

Henry Webster Berry, °12, A 

Ney Douglas Blackwell, *18, A 

Harold Matthew Blair, °11, A 

Lt. Gerald Orlando Blake, *10, A 

Lt. Clyde D. Blount, *06, A 

*Set. O. S. Blue, *18, A 

Lt. Harry Wheeler Boardman, *09, A 

Lt. Louis Dick Boatsman, *18, A 

Edward Clarence Boehmer, ’09, A 

Lt. Earl Harrison Bolinger, 08, A 

Joe Summer Booth, 718, AC 

Lloyd Booth, 716, A 

Set. John W. Bowman, A 

Thomas Clarence Brady, 09, A 

Sgt. William Byron Brokaw, *14, AC 

Maj. Benjamin Henton Brown, 90, A 

Warren Wentworth Brown, °12, A 

John Clark Bryan, *18, M 

Sgt. Raymond Frank Bryon, 11, A 

Paul Kelly Bucksen, °18, N 

Archer Maury Bunting, 06, A 

Sgt. William Randall Burleson, "11, A 

Lt. James Venable Logan Burnam, 
"15, A 

Lt. Scott Ara Burnam,, °18, A 

Lt. Andrew Mount Burns, ’16, A 

Capt. Guy Wheatley Burns, 17, A 

Walter Paul Burton, 05, A 

John Robert Bush, 08, A 

Lt. William Lillard Butler, ’*11,A 

Lt. Howard Thompson Byler, *18, M 

Hoover Wallace Camp, 18, A 

Capt. Mordecai Campbell, 15, M 

Maj. Ralph William Campbell, 11, A 

John Marshall Cannon, 710, N 

Charles Benjamin Carman, 714, A 

Charles Harry Carswell, 10, A 

Capt. Paul Hanford Carter, 00, A 

Lt. Manley Albert Casement, 19, A 

Ensign Perry Catron, 18. N 


Capt. Thomas Benton Catron, Jr., 
OLA 

Lt. Allen Annesley Cavenaugh, °17, A 

Capt. A. J. Chalkley, 04, A 

W. D. Chamberlain, °16, M 

John Harold Whitney Clarke, "14, A 

George Randall Clay, °16, N 

Chalmers Carl Clayton, °10, N 

Col. John Cocke, °13, A 

Wallace W. Coffey, °18, N 

Floyd William Cole, °15, A 

Russell Coleman, °07, A 

Harry Wilbur Collins, °17, A 

L. E. Collins, Jr., °16, A 

Cpl. James Edward Compton, °16, A 

Harry Keith Conover, ’13, M 

Sgt. Byron Creede Cook, °13, A 

Capt. Howard Cook, ‘07, A 

Robert Andrew Cook, 07, A 

Leo Pearl Cooper, 14, A 

Paul Leslie Cooper, 14, A 

Henry Harold Coppock, 62, A 

Dewey Earl Cordes, °16, A 

Capt. Martene Winsor Corum, °13, A 

Lt. Edward J. Cotter, 08, A 

Capt. Elmo Fred Coultas, °10, A 

Paul Franz Covey, °14, A 

Herbert Spencer Cox, 17, M 

Maj. LeRoy Herndon Cox, 97, A 

Capt. Marion Estill Cox, 14, A 

Cpl. Albert Basil Crabtree, °17, A 

Lt. William Robert Craycroft, 710, A 

Sgt. Arthur Weston Crocker, *15, A 

Set. John Corder Crosswhite, 09, AC 

Capt. Silas Hubert Cruse, °15, A 

Sgt. Chauncey Clifford Cullers, 10, A 

K. Curtiss, °17, AF 

Lt. Alvin Rudolph Dallmeyer, *10, A 

Lt. Lark Owen Daniel, Jr., 18, A 

Harvey Herald Daugherty, 12, A 

Lt. Frank Luther Davis, 03, A 

Lewis Abner Davis, 17, N 

Clarence Edgar Davidson, 03, NAC 
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George Waller Dawson, 16, M 

Earl Alfred Day, 09, A 

Sgt. Marquess Dean, *15, A 

Capt. Rayford Orlando Deckler, 
04, A 

Capt. Henry Nicolas DeMenil, 98, A 

Joseph McKinley Danman, *10, N 

Frank Edward Dennhoefer, *11, A 

Samuel Webster DeWar, *10, N 

Sgt. Roland Albert DeWatteville, 
14, A 

Cpl. James Henry Dickson, *13, A 

Robert Lee Donelson, *18, A 

Lt. Otis Dorchester, 05, A 

Wade Hampden Doster, 02, A 

Sgt. Lloyd Williams Douglas, °17, A 

Ralph Waldo Dowley, ’15, N 

Lt. Harold Paul Drinkwater, ‘09, A 

Lt. Russell R. Drinkwater, *08, A 

Lt. Clarence Wynne Duerig, *11, A 

Lt. Thomas Warren Duvall, °14, A 

Horace Brooks Dyrenforth, 14, RCAF 

Lucian Young Dyrenforth, °12, A 

Lt. Marquis George Eaton, 17, A 

John Pearson Eberle, *12, A 

Mitchell Edelson, *15, AC 

Jonathan Edwards, *18, N 

Capt. William Corydon Edwards, 
‘09. A 

Capt. Egbert Ewing Enders, °13, A 

Adam Edwin Ericsson, *15, N 

Lt. Frank Craig Erwin, *15, A 

James Oglesby Erwin, *10, N 

Lt. Elisha Estes Evans, 12, AC 

Jefferson Seay Ewing, *15, A 

Joel Harvey Ewing, *15, A 

Sgt. Donald Farrar, *05, A 

Lt. Robert Hays Ferguson, *17, A 

Wren Ashby Ferguson, 07, A 

Sgt. Hubert Wentworth Field, ‘09, A 

Lt. Floyd Pierce Finch, "14, A 

Cpl. Raymond Emmons Fisher, *09, A 

Harold W. Fletcher, *15, N 


Sgt. Walter Palmer Fort, 06. A 

*Lt. Joseph Frazier, 19, A 

Cpl Joseph Guy Freeman, °10, A 

Arthur Louis Fronkier, 09, A 

Jesse Harmon Gaines, *13, N 

Lt. Robert J. Galbreath, “10, A 

Sgt. Charles Thompson Gallaher, 
713, A 

Sgt. Russell Lawrence Garrison, °14, A 

Frank Roscoe Gaston, *14, A 

Maj. O. L Gates, 716, A 

Allen Edward. George, *16, N 

Capt. Murray Francis Gibbons, 08, A 

Lt. George Miles Gibson, °10, A 

Gilbert Emerson Gillman, °16, 

Lt. George Washington Gist, Jr. 
"17, A 

Lt. Reed Hollister Golden, *12, A 

Charles Erwyn Goldsberry, 12, NAC 

Ralph Carey Goldsberry, °13, A 

William Roger Gorton, 06, N 

Fred Smith Graff, 99, RAF 

Frank Beebe Graham, 07, A 

C. L. Greer, 86, A 

Elisha Blake Grennell, °13, A 

Lt. John Arthur Griffith, *11, A 

George C. Groce, °17, A 

Webb William Groff, °17, A 

Lt. Emmet Audley Groves, *10, A 

James Tevis Groves, 14, A 

Capt. Roscoe Cleveland Groves, 
‘O09. A 

Lt. William Lester Groves, 05, A 

Capt. George Rendall Guild, “98, A 

Anton Harry Gundram, *15, M 

Lt. Rolland Wilbur Hall, "18, A 

Charles Fred Hallencrantz, 12, N 

Rolfe Dixon Hallencrantz, *12, N 

Cpl. Erwin Abram Hallmark, °17, A 

Arthur Julius Hallum, *13, N 

Ben Cyrinus Hallum, *16, A 

Warner Haltom, *15, A 

Sgt. Hearl Lane Hambaugh, °14, A 
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Maj. James Yeager Hamilton, ’90, A 

Robert Peel Hamilton, Jr., 713, AC 

Thomas Benjamin. Hardin, 713, N 

Lt. Frank Hare, 713, A 

John Ridge Harlin, 718, A 

Set. William Teller Harper, 712, A 

Nathan Olivia Harrelson, 90, A 

Maj. Samuel H. Harrelson, ’87, A 

Lt. Paul Lewis Harrington, ’03, A 

Lt. Ralph Brownlow Harrington, 
1S5. 

Maj. Herbert Taylor Harris, 97, A 

Lt. Carlos Lightner Harrison, 714, A 

John Edward Harrison, 715, A 

Mariano Otero Harrison, 717, N 

George Monroe Hartley, 718, A 

Sgt. Shannon Myron Hartzell, 715, A 

Frank Barrett Hay, 713, N 

James Arthur Helm, 715, A 

Lt. Sam Caruthers Henderson, ’05, A 

Lt. James Alonzo Henley, ’08, A 

Sgt. Ramsey Coleman Henschell, 
AVR IN 

Col. Edwin Albert Hickman, ’92, A 

Lt. Thomas W. Hill, Jr., 713, A 

Capt. Paul Foster Hill, ’13, A 

Lt. Guthrie Griffith Hillix, 710, A 

D. N. Hinchman, ’22, AC 

Wheeler Hinkle, 715, N 

Abraham Lincoln Hinrichs, ’12, N 

Lewis Barbour Hobson, 717, A 

Lt. Edward August Hoefer, 92, A 

Maj. Benjamin Firey Hoge, ’08, A 

Maj. William Morris Hoge, 712, A 

Louis Robert Hollingsworth, 718, A 

Howell J. Holloman, ’15, A 

Sam Guy Holmes, Jr., ’00, A 

Paul Merlin Holtzinger, 717, A 

Cpl. Eugene Gustave Honegger, 715, A 

Lt. David Francis Hornbuckle, ’11, A 

William LeRoy Howe, 712, N 

Lt. Wilbur Howett, 98, A 

Lt. Douglas Gerald Hubbard, ’14, A 


Lt. Louis Cargile Huffman, ’16, A 

Set. John Ricketts Hughes, 713, A 

Kirby Smith Hull, Jr., 713, A 

Maj. Gilbert Edwin Humphrey, ’03, A 

Set. Richard Llewellyn Hunt, ’16, A 

Cpl. Forest Whitfield Hunter, ’12, A 

Reuben Batin Hurley, 716, N 

Lt. William Chadwick Hutchins, Jr., 
"14, A 


Capt. John J. Hyer, A 


Edgar Vernon Ingles, 717, A 

Stanley Crellin Jackson, 713, A 
Jacob Max Jagodnigg, 11, N 

Lt. John Louis Johansen, 711, A 
Edward Vernie Johnson, ’17, M 

Sgt. Emmett McKee Johnson, ’11, A 
Levi Hazlett Johnson, ’08, A 

Cpl. Donald Mardell Johnson, 717, AC 
Ross Willis Johnson, ’15, A 

Lt. James William Jones, ’13, AC 
Set. Samuel Warner Jones, 709, A 
Abe Kantrowitz, 06, AC 

Lt. Harry Campbell Kates, ’17, A 
Walter Scott Keith, ’07, A 

Lt. Harold Beecher Kellogg, 09, AC 
Lt. Clarence Parmenter Kelly, 717, A 
Sgt. Roy Hinesley Kemble, ’06, A 
Lt. J. B. Kennedy, 716, A 

Lt. Edward Lincoln Kerns, ’16, A 
Hugh Chester Kerr, ’16, A 

Set. Raymond L. Kincaid, 712, A 
Vernon M. Kinter, ’14, N 

Lt. Frank Larkin Kirtley, 08, A 

Lt. Frank Knight, Jr., 716, AC 

Lt. Thomas C. Knowlton, ’24, A 

Sgt. Dennis Koenig, Jr., 20, A 

John Kostello, ’14, A 

Maj. Arthur K. Ladd, ’06, AC 

Sgt. Raymond Joseph Lance, ’04, A 
Capt. William Henry Lang, 92, A 
Lawrence Nathaniel Larson, 718, N 
William M. Laux, ’20, A 

Ernest Urban Lebfrom; ’16, A 
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Arthur Palmer Legg, ’14, A 

Edwin Legg, 715, A é 

Lt. William Harned Legore; ’16, A 

Set. Rowe Jordan Leonard, ’06, A 

Lt. Alva Karl Leslie, ’13, A 

Lt. Leland Lloyd Leslie, ’12, A 

Capt. Thomas Gordon Letchworth, 
715, M 

Maj. Willard Sanders Levan, ’05, A 

Earl Gilmore Levick, ’13, AC 

Lt. Michael Jerome Levy, 710, A 

Lt. Archie Vincent Lill, 713, A 

Capt. Frank Blanton Lindley, ’07, A 

James Howard Lindley, ’13, M 

Lt. Andrew W. Little, 06, AC 

Morris Uberta Lively, 11, A 

Rex Theodore Lollich, 718, N 

Lt. William Moynes Lowman, ’11, A 

Lt. James Bernay Lowery, ’14, A 

Capt. LeRoy Lutes, ’08, A 

Robert Artman McClellan, ’12, A 

Lt. Egbert Benson McClure, ’10, A 

Orin Jefferson McClure, ’16, A 

Lt. Frank Elsworth McCorkle, ’11, A 

Roger W. McCormack, ’09, A 

Lt. Hugh H. McCullough, 719, A 

Rex J. McCullough, ’18, M 

John William McKay, ’08, N 

Andrew Jackson McKean, Jr., 717, A 

Sgt. Walter J. McKinney, 713, AC 

Capt. Vere Simpson McKinnon, 717, N 

Cecil McPhail 

Arthur Kenneth McRae, ’08, A 

Lt. Robert Kipper MacArthur, ’08, A 

Bruce Mackie, ’18, A | 

Joseph Macomb, ’09, A 

Oliver Harold Magee, 713, A 

Henry Frederick Maika, 718, A 

Louis Major, ’04, N 

Justin Seigfried Mann, 713, N 

Fred Conrad Markert, 711, A 

Algernon Darrell Markley, ’15, A 

Sgt. Floyd Oscar Massott, 713, A 

Henry William Mastin, 717, N 

Harry Oxnard Matchell,.’10, A 


Harvey Edward Matchell, 710, A 

Lt. Norman Matheson, 717, A 

Phillip Temple Matthews, ’02, A 

William Ethan Allen Meek, ’10, M 

Ens. George Smalty Melville, 714, 
NAC 

Lt. George Van Sant Meserole, ’15, A 

Cpl. William Walter Metz, Jr., 715, A 

Lt. Joe E. Meyer, 718, A 

Ens. Edward Henry Miller, ’12, N 

Lt. Eugene G. Miller, ’15, A 

Joe Alfred Miller, 718, A 

Maj. L. H. Miller, 713, M 

Lt. William H. Milliken, ’06, A 

Sgt. Dewey Edward Mills, 15, A 

Harry Darwin Minick, ’16, A 

Fay Shelby Minor, 717, A 

Sgt. George Allen Minton, 712, A 

Avan Leet Misener, 715, A 

Lt. Charles Roderick Mize, ’09, A 

Cpl. Boyd Carlton Moore, ’08, A 

Paul Handy Moore, 710, A 

Wingate Boulware Moorehead, ’14, N 

Boyd Bert Moran, ’10, A 

Robert R. Morgan, ’16, M 

Sgt. Melvin Max Morris, 13, A 

Lt. Warren Merrill Mozley, ’17, A 

Lt. Reed McCuistion Mulkey, 714, A 

Lloyd McKay Murray, ’09, A 

Lynn Robert Murray, ’09, A 

Homer Adelbert Neer, 14, M 

Byrum Kent Newcomb, 710, AC 

Robert Fuller Newcomb, 716, A 

Evan John Nichols, ’16, A 

Arthur John Nigg, ’11, N 

Lt. Eugene Lloyd Nims, 712, A 

Lt. Olon William Noel, 700, AC 

Robert Lee Null, ’15, A 

Herman Daniel Olson, ’15, A 

Lt. Lawrence Clinton Ross Padgitt, 
01, A 

*Lt. Col. Resolve Potter Palmer, 
719, A 

Capt. Oliver T. Parker, ’93, A 

Lt. Clarence L. Pate, 05, A 
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Set. James Idol Pearl, 14, A 

Lt. Col. Herbert M. Peck, ’06, A 

Sgt. Jasper D. Pendleton, ’11, A 

Philip Russell Pennock, 715, N 

Lt. Charles Arthur Pettibone, 

Capt. James Peyton, A 

James Melville Pierce, ’21, N 

Robert Mansfield Pinkerton, 714, N 

George Anthony Plomondon, 717, A 

Capt. W. Poague, 711, A 

Bryce Poe, ’20, A 

Cpl. David Harris Pollock, ’16, A 

Virgil Roe Porter, ’11, AC 

Sgt. James Wendell Potter, ’13, A 

Paul Dewey Prather, 717, AC 

Sgt. Edwin Williams Pratt, ’18, A 

Lt. Rowland Price, ’10, A 

Elmer Pruitt, 706, A 

Lt. Kenneth S. Purdie, 713, A 

*Capt. George A. Racely, 717, A 

Sgt. Robert Jewell Racely, ’17, A 

Francis Dewey Randell, 718, A 

Winfred Lee Randell, ’18, A 

Lt. Charles Archie Randolph, 711, A 

Lt. Hugh Leland Rea, 715, A 

Sgt. Mary Sanford Revard, ’08, A 

Rex L. Rexroat, 712, N 

Lyle Gerald Rice, ’14, N 

William Howard Bursell Rice, ’18, M 

Cpl. Thomas Jefferson Riddle, ’15, A 

Lt. Hugh Finley Rieff, 713, A 

William Gardner Rischell, ’17, CA 

George Leonard Ritzhaupt, ’14, A 

Capt. Braxton Leslie Roberts, 712, A 

Capt. Edwin H. Roberts, 708, A 

Sam John Robertson, ’09, A 

Sgt. Earl A. Robinson, ’09, A 

Maj. Charles Ainsworth Rockwood, 
06, A 

Lt. Pleas Blair Rogers, ’15, A 

James Albert Rose, ’15, A 

Wayne Newton Rucker, 719, A 

Roscoe S. Russell, 713, A 

Wiley Brayant Russell, ’11, A 

Lt. Nobles Fred Ryan, ’16, A 


18, A 


Capt. I. E. Ryder, ’17, A 
Lester Rolland Saar, ’11, AC 
Sgt. Joseph William Sandford, ’16, A 
Zed Sandford, 712, A 
Robert Allyn Sapp, 718, N 
Edward Martin Sargent, 711, CA 
Edwin Charles Sawtell, ’11, A 
Lt. John Wardall Sawyer, 717, A 
Lt. Howell J. Scott, 06, A 
Sgt. Jefferson Newton Scott, 12, A 
Lt.-Col. J. M. Sellers 
Chaplain Captain Ovid Rogers Sellers, 
799, A 
Capt. S. Sellers, Jr., 08, A 
Cpl. Donald D. Shakespeare, 714, M 
Lt. Nelson Warren Sheley, 710, N 
Donald R. Shields, 715, A 
Sgt. John B. Sikking, Jr., 713, A 
Isadore Singer, 713, N 
Lt. Andrew Allen Skidmore, 716, AC 
Set. Eugene Edward Slaughter, 14, A 
Sgt. Charles Gilmore Smith, 715, A 
Lt. J. C. Snyder, 713, A 
Lt. Walter A. Soller, 712, A 
Quintus Rolland Spicknall, ’04, A 
Capt. Ralph Carroll Spitler, 03, A 
Cpl. Bernard Spitz, 715, A 
Jacob George Spokogee, 08, A 
Set. Alfred Glen Sprague, 718, A 
Lt. George Wilson Springer, Jr., 
Blaby 
Maj. Lester Atchley Sprinkle, 
Wesley Bryan Staley, ’15, AC 
Capt. Frank C. Stark, ’07, A 
Capt. John Howard Stark, ’07, N 
Cpl. Marion Wesley Stauffer, ’15, A 
Lt. William Boone Steele, 09, A 
Lt. Louis Henry Stein, ’17, A 
Lt. Charles Burnice Stillinger, 713, A 
Lt. John Joseph Strang, ’11, A 
Lt. Harry Fugier Stream, 711, A 
Lt. Col. Gratz Brown Strickler, ’88, A 
Maj. Thomas Johnson Strickler, 
01, A 
Charles Curtis Strong, 16, A 


14, A 
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Holly Ross Summers, 713, N 

George Biddle Suppes, ’16, N 

Charles Allen Swarts, ’07, A 

Lt. Harry James Taylor, ’05, A 

H. W. Taylor, ’20, N 

Sgt. Charles Henry Thielman, 714, A 

Cpl. Reuben Henry Thode, ’17, A 

Cpl. Grover C. Thompson, ’06, A 

Cpl. Jesse Fair Thompson, ’09, A 

Lt. Cecil Hall Tilly, 715, A 

James O. Tilly, N 

Capt. Clarence Leonard Tinker, ’09, A 

Sgt. Charles Roy Tonkin, 712, A 

Edward Halstead Townsend, ’13, A 

Capt. Wayne LaSalle Townsend, 
714, A 

Lt. Charles Bertrand Trent, ’16, A 

William Jennings Bryan Truchot, 
16, A 

Olin Montague Tufts, ’13, N 

Sgt. Clare Vivian Turner, 719, A 

George Benton Turner, 718, A 

Samuel Robert Tyson, ’20, N 

Set. Ross C. Updegraff, ’07, A 

Sgt. Maximiliano Enrique Vasquez, 
713, A 

Lt. William Snyder Vawter, ’10, A 

Daniel Proctor Violette, ’01, A 

Clarence Linden Vivion, ’13, N 

George Eugene Volk, III, 716, N 

Lt. Roy Scottie Wade, 707, AC 

Fred E. Wagstaff, 08, M 

Floyd Camp Wahlenmaier, Jr., 719, A 

Lt. Ernest Lavin Walker, 714, A 

Clair Thurston Wallace, 713, A 

Benjamin G. Walker, Jr., ’18, N 

John Walter, 716, A 

Sgt. Charles Denzil Ward, ’18, A 

Charles Picken Warren, ’18, A 

Lt. Elmer Myrl Warren, 717, A 

William Louis Wassell, ’14, A 

William L. Weber, 795, A 

Kirby C. Weedin, ’06, A 

Lt. Ernest Gernade Weems, ’08, A 

Sgt. Frank Eugene Weems, ’07, A 


Ralph McKindree Weems, 712, A 
Maj. James Clyde Welch, 715, A 
George Edward Weldon, ’08, A 
Lt. Eugene C. Welsh, ’08, A 
Lt. Madison Francis Welsh, 08, A 
Sgt. Carl Werner, ’15, A 
William Henry Wheeler, ’11, AC 
Lt. William L. Wheeler, 09, AC 
Alva Whetstone, 714, A 
Harry Miller White, 710, A 
Joe Harrison White, ’13, A 
Capt. Howard Haselton Wikoff, ’07, A 
Clarence Troy Williams, ’09, A 
Lt. Dorsey Williams, 710, A 
Herbert Edward Williams, 712, AC 
Ira Roger Williams, 718, A 
Capt. Fred Wilmot, ’08, A 
Lt. Hamer Frank Wilson, Jr., ’10, A 
Maj. Joseph Cox Wilson, 99, A 
Keith Benjamin Wilson, 713, A 
Maj. Randall Wilson, ’07, A 
Lt. Robert Hayden Wilson, 713, A 
Ensign Robert Whipple Wilson, ’06, N 
Roy Clarence Wilson, ’06, A 
Ernest Elliot Winburn, ’15, M 
Lt. Guy Charles Wonder, ’09, A 
Tom Barkley Wood, ’14, AC 
Lt. Charles William Woods, ’14, A 
Benjamin Palmer Woodson, ’13, M 
Donald Torrance Wooldridge, ’16, N 
Sgt. Linford Adonis Worthington, 
715, A 
Lt. Volney Winfield Worthman, 712, A 
Lt. Francis McGonigle Wright, 
710, AC 
Chester Elmer Young, 717, A 
Henry Claude Young, 713, A 
Wilson Young, 795, A 
Lt. Chauncey M. Young, ’14, A 
Lt. Marcus Daniel Yount, 714, A 
Seibert Monroe Yount, ’08, A 
Louis Alphonso Zanone, ’10, A 
*Instructor who gave up duties at 
the Academy to enter the armed 
forces. 


THE GYMNASIUM 


CHAPTER VIII 


Junior College, Prosperity, Adversity and 


Reorganization 


The return of peace found the Academy in a position to 
move forward toward greater usefulness. The war had demon- 
strated its ability to train citizens for military duty, unprecedented 
enrollment had put it upon a firm financial basis, economic con- 
ditions were favorable and its reputation was greatly enhanced. 
Expectations for a heavy enrollment for the 1919-1920 session 
were not disappointed. The number was five hundred seven. 
Thirty men and six women instructors constituted the Faculty 
and Staff for that year. Among the former were Captain Ovid 
R. Sellers, Captain Sandford Sellers, Jr., and Lt. Col. James M. 
Sellers, sons of Superintendent Sellers, who served as Chaplain 
and Headmaster, Commandant and Assistant Commandant re- 
spectively. 

Heavy increase in enrollment and bright prospects for the 
future inevitably turned the attention of the Administration to- 
ward building and expansion of property. The gymnasium was 
enlarged to 55 x 220 feet in 1919. When completed it housed 
the Manual Training Department, Quartermaster’s Department, 
Tactics Room, locker rooms, shower baths, two basket ball courts, 
an indoor track, space for gymnastic apparatus and a swimming 
pool 20 x 60 feet. This improvement endowed the school with 
one of the most commodious and best gymnasiums west of the 
Mississippi River. During the same year a residence on the south 
side of Washington Avenue was bought. Another on Franklin 
Street was secured as a permanent residence for the Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics appointed to the Staff by the 
War Department. In 1920 still another residence and several 
acres of ground on the north side of Washington Avenue was pur- 
chased, thus uniting the two sections of the campus which had 
hitherto been divided. 

In May, 1919, the erection of a Junior Barracks, now known 
as D Barracks, at the eastern extremity of the campus, was 
begun and completed the following year. This was the outgrowth 
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of a policy in force from the beginning of maintaining a separate 
department for small boys under high school age. The building, con- 
structed of brick, was two stories in height and contained accommo- 
dations for eighty-five boys and their instructors. It was pro- 
vided with school, assembly, manual training shop, recreation 
room and parlors. An athletic and drill field was also provided 
for the Junior Barracks boys. They were organized into a com- 
pany of their own and had their own band. To all intents and 
purposes it was a school within a school. When this building 
was completed and furnished an expenditure of approximately 
$100,000.00 had been made in buildings and improvements of 
various kinds within the two year period. 

For forty-three years the policy of maintaining Wentworth 
as a strictly preparatory school was rigidly observed. Because of 
this the school had become one of the best known in its class in 
the United States. Through the years, however, many new and 
unforeseen factors had entered the educational picture. One of 
the most important of these was the fact that during the first 
quarter of the 20th Century young people literally overwhelmed 
university and college campuses. This, coupled with the ad- 
ditional fact that thirty-five to sixty-five per cent of Freshmen 
were unprepared for the new experience and responsibility turned 
the attention of educators to a new type of school known as the 
Junior College. Wentworth, with its long, brilliant history as a 
preparatory school and the high standard maintained for its faculty 
was in a favored position where this new development was 
concerned. 

On February 8, 1923, Major Sandford Sellers, Jr., announced 
to the Corps that beginning the following September a Junior 
College would be added to Wentworth. One of the reasons he 
gave for this important decision was an increasing demand every- 
where for an institution distinctly military in character offering 
two years of college work. He also announced that the general 
policy relating to the preparatory department would remain as 
it had been. There would still be A, B and C Companies with 
officers chosen from their own ranks. Little change would be 
made in the athletic program, with varsity teams chosen from 
both high school and college men. 
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The decision to establish a Junior College marked a unique 
forward step in the educational system of Missouri and the West. 
In Missouri the plan had proved very popular, but, although 
there were a number of institutions of the kind for girls, and 
for boys and girls together, there was no distinctly military school 
for boys only. Wentworth therefore became a pioneer in that 
field in the Middle West. There was no similar institution nearer 
than New Mexico and Texas. The courses, which were arranged 
with the assistance of Missouri University, were for the first 
year primarily designed for Freshmen, of whom twenty were en- 
rolled. Major A. W. Clemens was appointed Principal and the 
instructors were Captain G. C. Groce, History; Captain R. G. 
Landgraf, Mathematics; Miss Mary D. Wilson, Latin, and Captain 
Roe Clemens, Chemistry. The laboratories and library were en- 
larged to meet the requirements of a standard Junior College.”°® 
It was accredited by Missouri University in 1925 and the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Universities 1930. 

For many years it was realized that the athletic field north of 
the gymnasium, which was also used as a drill field, was not 
suited to football. Through constant use the ground became so 
hard as to be dangerous when it was dry. When it was wet it 
was a pool of mud. On Wednesday, November 6, 1923, the 
Alumni Association broached the plan of constructing a new 
football field and stadium west of A Barracks, to be known as 
Alumni Field. Since a ravine headed at the proposed site the 
advantages were very great. 

Nothing further appears to have been done about the new 
field until 1926, when it was again taken up under the leader- 
ship of Colonel E. N. Hopkins. A campaign to raise $30,000.00 
from among the alumni was launched and Captain L. B. Wikoff, 
Athletic Director, was appointed director of it. In September a 
circular describing the project was mailed to all the alumni. The 
first thirteen subscriptions, amounting to over one thousand dollars, 
were from citizens of Lexington. 

Tuesday, November 17, was declared a work day. Local 
alumni, faculty and cadets donned old clothes and turned out 
to clear the site for grading. Old “Blue Barracks” at the corner 
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of 17th Street and Washington Avenue was quickly torn down, 
the outdoor swimming pool demolished with dynamite and trees 
and brush removed. The alumni furnished fourteen teams and 
scrapers to fill the ravine and some thirty of them appeared 
bearing shovels and axes. Under the direction of Major R. G. 
Moss, Professor of Military Science and Tactics, assisted by 
Captains Wikoff, Brown, Muench and Major J. M. Sellers the 
cadets were divided into groups. To the small boys was allotted 
the important task of carrying water for the workers. Major 
Sandford Sellers, Jr., appeared wearing a battered derby hat 
and overalls and Earl T. Stier sported a red chicken feather in 
his hat. Hot dogs and home made pies were served out of doors 
at noon. 

Next day the work continued. This time the alumni furnished 
seventeen teams and scrapers and the Lexington High School 
football squad reported for work. The result of these two days 
of toil was that the field was cleared and much grading done. 
Not long afterward a contract for removing some thirteen thou- 
sand yards of earth was let to a construction company. The work 
of finishing the field was placed under the supervision of W. F. 
Dunford, Supervisor of Buildings and Grounds. By November 1, 
1927, the field had been graded, concrete girders for seats ac- 
commodating five thousand people installed, a concrete wall on 
the 17th Street side erected and it was ready for use. The first 
game played upon it was against Principia Academy of St. Louis 
November 11, 1927. 

The next important change in the organization of the Acad- 
emy was in the fall of 1925 when the Junior-Senior High School 
plan was inaugurated. The Junior High School, consisting of 
the seventh and eighth grades and freshman group, was installed 
in Junior Barracks with Captain J. W. Slusher as Principal. This 
plan continued through the 1926-1927 session when the stand- 
ard four year High School was again put in operation. 

The post-war period of expansion and improvement of property 
extended into 1925 when A Barracks, which was dedicated as 
Hickman Hall in honor of Colonel E. A. Hickman in 1926, and 
the Administration Building were remodeled at a cost of about 
$15,000.00. In consideration of this expenditure the lease upon 
the Academy, then held by Colonel Sandford Sellers, Major Sellers, 
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Jr., and Major J. M. Sellers was extended fifteen years to July 
15, 1987. ey 

The period of prosperity, expansion and development inaugur- 
ated by World War I and the economic boom following it con- 
tinued for approximately ten years. During that time more progress 
in every respect was made than in any like period of the Acad- 
emy’s history. For the years 1917 to 1927 enrollment averaged 
three hundred eighty-six. This was considerably above normal 
owing to unusually large numbers of cadets in attendance from 
1917 to 1921, when the average was four hundred sixty-five. To 
care for this large number of cadets a corps of instructors ranging 
from twenty in 1918-1919 to thirty in 1926-27 was necessary. 

During those ten post-war years of the greatest prosperity 
the world ever knew the seeds of adversity were sown. As early 
as 1925 solemn warnings of danger ahead were being voiced. 
These continued month by month as evidence of mounting eco- 
nomic strain multiplied. Where Wentworth was concerned the 
alarming condition of the country and the lowering economic 
clouds of the latter 1920s were reflected in the enrollment. In 
1926-1927 it was three hundred three. The following year it fell 
to two hundred sixty-five, the most severe decline in one year in 
the history of the school. 

Another contributing factor to the hardships which fell upon 
the Academy in the latter 1920s was the powerful, aggressive anti- 
militaristic spirit which gripped the American people following 
World War I. This was promoted so successfully by politicians, 
religious groups, the press and even within educational circles that 
any institution or organization presenting the slightest military 
aspects was at least frowned upon if not brought into positive 
disrepute. Being influenced by propaganda, public opinion and 
attitude many parents, not wishing their sons to receive military 
training of any kind or degree, sent them to other schools. 

The fearful economic catastrophe, commonly known as “the 
depression,” descended in the fall of 1929. The country was 
instantly plunged into such a state of confusion as it had never 
known. The financial structure began to totter, industries ceased 
functioning, unemployment soared and a spirit of gloom seized 
the people. Among other tragic victims of it all were thousands 
of young men and women, ready to enter college or university, 
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who were compelled to abandon plans for an education. Under 
happier circumstances some of them would have enrolled at 
Wentworth. 

To meet these extraordinary conditions and permit the Acad- 
emy to carry on in accordance with the purposes for which it was 
created the Circuit Court of Lafayette County granted a decree 
in the latter part of 1929 authorizing the amendment of the 
Articles of Incorporation so as to enable the Board of Trustees 
to borrow money upon the property of the Academy. Pursuant 
to this decree and amendment the sum of $16,000.00 was borrowed 
and loaned to the lessees early in 1929. By this accommodation 
the Administration was able to carry on with its work. 

In spite of everything which could be done difficulties con- 
tinued to multiply as the condition of the whole country de- 
teriorated day by day. The tidal wave of bank failures which 
swept the nation in 1932 was reflected in the enrollment which 
sagged that fall to one hundred forty, the lowest since the 1904- 
1905 session. Again the Board of Trustees was called upon to 
support the institution with a loan of $12,000.00. This time the 
property of the Wentworth Military Scientific and Educational 
Company was given as security as well as that of the Academy. 

It was now hoped that conditions under which the Adminis- 
tration labored would improve but they did not. Instead they 
grew progressively worse. Enrollment for 1933-1934 was one 
hundred forty-one, entirely too small to support the school. A 
refinancing of the institution enabled it to carry on that year. 
Enrollment for 1934-35 increased to one hundred seventy-seven 
but the financial situation was not improved sufficiently to warrant 
optomism. Plainly the institution was at a crisis and faced the 
grim possibility of being taken over by its creditors. 

In this critical situation a new plan was worked out for admin- 
istration and financing which saved the institution and set it once 
more upon the road to prosperity. On April 29, 1935, the stock- 
holders of the Educational Company voted to increase the capital 
stock from $30,000.00 to $100,000.00 by the issuance of $70,000.00 
worth of preferred stock to be sold for cash. The remainder of the 
capitalization was represented by common stock. 

A committee composed of B. M. Little, Chris Mafree, Ed 
McGrew, local business men headed and directed by Major L. 
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B. Wikoff (now Colonel), a new force in administration, deserve 
the major credit for the refinancing campaign. Without their 
untiring efforts the future might have been dreary indeed. The 
drama of this reorganization can hardly be exaggerated as the 
successive steps were followed closely by the staff of the Academy 
and the citizens of the community as well. 

On March 19, 1935, the Board of Trustees of the Academy 
unanimously gave consent to the transfer of the lease upon the 
institution, held by Colonel Sandford Sellers, Major Sandford 
Sellers, Jr., and Colonel J. M. Sellers, to the Wentworth Military 
Scientific and Literary Educational Company. On July 12 a new 
Board of Directors consisting of Burtis M. Little, Joseph L. Mann, 
Harry E. Booth, Colonel Sandford Sellers and Colonel J. M. 
Sellers, held its first meeting. Colonel Sandford Sellers was elected 
president but served only a few months when his son, Colonel J. 
M. Sellers, who was first elected Secretary-Treasurer, succeeded 
him. Colonel L. B. Wikoff acted as Secretary until October, 1935, 
when he was elected Secretary-Treasurer to succeed Colonel J. 
M. Sellers. 

The heavy task of rehabilitating the tottering Academy, pay- 
ing off old debts, restoring financial credit and building up the 
corps of cadets fell to Colonels J. M. Sellers and L. B. Wikoff. 
These three things had to be accomplished before it could con- 
tinue its work and function properly. With an exhibition of 
courage, optimism and sound business judgment which appealed 
to creditors, most of whom accepted preferred stock in lieu of 
their claims. The banks and other business institutions about 
Lexington, most of whom were creditors, lent encouragement and 
cooperation. By the opening of the 1935-1936 session the situation 
had been materially eased. 

While the effort to solve the financial problem was being made 
a vigorous campaign for cadets was being waged. The result was 
that the enrollment for 1935-1936 showed an increase of more 
than ten per cent over that of the previous year, thus breaking a 
steady decline for the first time since 1918-1919. By December, 
1935, $41,515.00 had been realized from the sale of preferred 
stock. The Academy was saved and launched upon a sound fin- 
ancial program which assured its future. 

Credit for solving the problems of this period and evolving 
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plans which bore fruit in a greater and better Wentworth goes to 
Colonels Sellers and Wikoff. By their sound business judgment, 
business acumen and executive ability they placed the institution 
upon such a favorable financial foundation that a bond issue of 
$150,000.00 was successfully floated in 1940. It was fortunate 
indeed that two such men, each of whose talents and abilities 
admirably supplemented those of the other, were available in the 
crisis. Under their administration, the one as Superintendent and 
the other as Business Manager, the Academy has made rapid 
strides ahead until it is not only greater in every way than it 
has ever been but is amply qualified for a future which glows 
with promise. 

The improved financial situation was reflected in many ways. 
In 1936 a new recreation room in the basement of the gymnasium, 
containing a soda fountain, pool and tennis tables, lounging furni- 
ture and reading facilities was installed at a cost of $4,200.00. 
Plans for including the Quartermaster’s Department in the same 
area were also made. Repairs and remodeling of buildings were 
scheduled. 

One of the main factors in the Academy’s ability to survive 
the harsh years of adversity was the Junior College. Its average 
enrollment for the years 1930-1935 was 78.4 while that of the 
High School was 102.1. That of the former increased every year 
except one while the latter declined year by year until only fifty- 
five were enrolled in the 1934-1935 session. This was the lowest 
number since 1882. 

On March 11, 1938, the Academy suffered irreparable loss 
when Colonel Sandford Sellers, Sr. died from the effects of a 
fall in the Gymnasium when he attempted to pick up a basket 
ball. In evaluating the life, character and work of Colonel Sellers 
it is necessary to hark back to that rugged, self-reliant stock of 
immigrants who dared to leave the Old World to seek fortune in 
the New. To him was transmitted in generous measure the sheer 
courage and irresistible energy which enabled them to survive in a 
strange, sometimes hostile environment. 

In a brief autobiography Colonel Sellers himself identifies the 
influences which molded his life and work. They were his mother, 
the hardships of his youth, his first school teacher, Benjamin 
Lewis Hobson and his father, the Reverend B. M. Hobson, and 
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his wife. To the first of these he pays special tribute for having 
laid the foundation for a deep spiritual experience which governed 
his every act in life. Of the Reverend B. M. Hobson he said, 
“This venerable old man made a wonderful impression on me and 
did more to impress me with the graces and power of Christianity 
than any one I had ever known.” He united with the First 
Presbyterian Church in Lexington soon after coming to the town 
and was one of its most faithful members during the remainder 
of his lifetime. 

As an educator Colonel Sellers was well qualified, alert and 
progressive. This latter quality was of vast importance, for at 
the time the Academy was founded talk of liberalizing and radi- 
cally changing the age-old classical system was being heard. When 
the advocates of the new had their way and secondary school 
curricula began to be overhauled a conservative program of 
adaptation was adopted at Wentworth. As a result of this Colonel 
Sellers was recognized as one of the leading educators of the 
Middle West and the Academy as a progressive institution. 

The history of Wentworth Military Academy is essentially 
the history of Colonel Sellers’ life and work. Aside from one year 
of teaching in Kentucky and two in Texas he never had any 
other interest or task. From 1880 to 1938 his whole life, thought, 
purposes and hopes centered upon Wentworth. As a young man 
of twenty-six he took over an infant institution and guided its 
destinities for fifty-eight years. Once for less than a year he re- 
tired from active management, but even then the Academy was 
upon his heart. The day he came to Lexington the institution 
had no corporate existence, no alumni, a very meager student 
body, not too much public favor, no property and was scarcely 
known outside the town. Everybody wished him success but few 
were optimistic enough to believe that it could be attained. 

Wentworth Military Academy of today which, together with 
its companion corporation the Wentworth Military Scientific 
and Literary Education Company owns property valued at more 
than $500,000.00, has more than six thousand alumni scattered 
around the world and is favorably known throughout the Western 
Hemisphere constitutes a magnificent memorial to Colonel Sellers. 
He needs no other. As the visitor strolls about the spacious 
campus admiring the stately buildings, sits in assembly with 
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hundreds of eager, alert young men or watches them in dress 
parade on Sunday afternoon the greatness of the man who was 
responsible for it all begins to dawn upon him. 

In May, 1938, the Wentworth Military Scientific and Edu- 
cational Company acquired the Riverview Country Club and 
grounds consisting of about eighty-five acres. Plans for redecor- 
ating the clubhouse, landscaping, building ovens and picnic tables 
and providing facilities for horseback riding were made. This 
purchase rounded out the recreational and sports plan of the Acad- 
emy and preserved for the citizens of Lexington a splendid Country 
Club and one of the best nine hole golf courses in the Middle West. 

The years 1940-1941 were years of improvement and build- 
ing. Major L. H. Ungles, former coach, was recalled after securing 
his Master’s degree at the University of Missouri, this time as 
Dean. He brought strength and activity to the Scholastic Depart- 
ment. Following another favorable decree of the Circuit Court of 
Lafayette County the Board of Trustees joined with the Went- 
worth Military Scientific and Literary Education Company in 
issuing bonds in the amount of $155,000.00. As a result of this 
contracts for a new scholastic building, known as the Sellers- 
Wikoff Building and so named in honor of Colonels J. M. Sellers 
and L. B. Wikoff, was erected east of C Barracks in 1941. When 
completed and furnished it cost approximately $85,000.00. This 
building, the most attractive on the campus, is two stories high, 
two hundred twenty feet long and contains eighteen class rooms, 
the library, laboratories for biology, chemistry and physics and 
offices of the Dean of Instruction and Commandant. The erec- 
tion of this structure and the entry of the United States into 
World War II brought the building program to a halt although 
the overall plans call for a Memorial Chapel in honor of those 
alumni who lost their lives in the second great world conflict. 

Early in 1941 the Military Department underwent its first 
major reorganization in sixty-one years when the old cadet bat- 
talion plan was abandoned and one providing for a regimental 
organization set up. Under this the corps was divided into two 
battalions with the band acting in the capacity of a regular 
regimental headquarters company. One of the major reasons for 
this was to facilitate training and command which had become 
an acute problem because of increased enrollment. 


CHAPTER IX 


World War II 


Aviation, which became an important item in Wentworth’s 
contribution to the United States war program after the attack 
upon Pearl Habor, had its first recognition in 1929 when a Pre- 
Aviation course was offered in the Junior College. This consisted 
of English, History, Chemistry, Zoology, Language, Mathematics 
and Physics, with emphasis upon the latter two subjects. For ten 
years no flight or ground instruction was given. When World 
War II began in Europe in September, 1939, American interest 
in aviation as a means of defense and offense was deepened. The 
first step toward an enlarged course at Wentworth, which included 
both flight and ground instruction, was in the latter part of 1939 
when the Civilian Aeronautics Authority designated the Academy 
as a center for the training of student pilots. Twenty Junior Col- 
lege cadets, preferably sophomores, although freshmen who pos- 
sessed the proper physical qualifications and general aptitude 
might be included, were to be selected for the course. Ground 
instruction was placed under the supervision of Captain George 
Simpson, professor of physics. Flight instruction was at first 
directed by William Ong, of the Ong Aircraft Corporation of 
Kansas City at the Kansas City, Mo., airport. The course con- 
sisted of seventy-two hours of ground instruction and from thirty- 
five to fifty hours of flight instruction. 

Early in 1940 Captain Kenneth A. McKenzie, Personnel Direc- 
tor, was made Director of Aviation. The twenty cadets chosen 
for training took up the work with such enthusiasm that they 
voluntarily surrendered their spring furloughs in order to have 
additional time for fulfilling the requirements. By the early part 
of February, 1940, they had mastered their ground work and were 
engaged in dual control flying. By the latter part of April they 
had completed this phase of their training and were solo flying. 
In the same year the Academy leased eighty acres of ground in 
the Missouri River bottom north of Lexington and constructed 
an airport of its own. An Assistant Director, two ground school 
instructors and four maintenance men were employed. 
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In the fall of 1942 it was announced that only regularly en- 
rolled Cadets who had enlisted in the Naval Air Corps Reserve 
would be eligible for Civilian Pilot training. This was the Navy 
V-5 program which called for the same number of ground school 
and flight hours as previously. Early in 1943 another program 
under the Civil Aeronautic’s War Training Service was instituted. 
This provided that groups of Naval Aviation cadets should be 
sent to Wentworth for an eight weeks’ course in elementary ground 
school and flight instruction. In anticipation of their coming a 
complete new shop and class room was constructed at the Went- 
worth airport. The personnel there was increased to an Assistant 
Director, four ground school instructors, seven pilots, two A. and 
E. mechanics and four maintenance men. The first contingent of 
cadets to arrive, consisting of twenty men, took up their work 
about the middle of February, 1943. These finished their work, 
which called for two hundred forty hours of ground school and 
thirty-five hours of flight, early in April. About the middle of 
the month another contingent arrived to take their place. 

In the fall of 1943 this dual program was discontinued and 
the original Civilian Pilot training retained. During the four 
years in which pilot training was carried on one hundred seventy- 
pilots were trained to enter the Army or Navy Air Corps. The 
personnel of the staff, consisting of Captain K. A. McKenzie, 
Captain Lowell Stagner and Captain Fred A. Miller, ground 
school instructors, Captain Earl Haines and Lieutenants Julian , 
Sorency and James Guillia, was retained. This program continues 
in effect with Captain Stagner as Director of Aviation, who suc- 
ceeded Captain McKenzie in 1946. The contribution Wentworth 
made toward winning the war is evidenced by the fact that of 
the two hundred eighty-five aviation Cadets who graduated from 
this department approximately two hundred became commissioned 
officers in the Army, Navy or Marine Corps. Up to 1947 28,000 
hours had been flown by Cadets in training without a single acci- 
dent or injury. 

The attack of the Japanese upon Pearl Harbor, December 7, 
1941, stirred the Academy as it had not been stirred since the 
outbreak of World War I. The feelings and sentiments of the 
Cadets were expressed in an editorial in the Trumpeter on De- 
cember 15, 1941. 
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“In the past few days,” it read, “the whole world has been 
shocked by the behavior of one of our ‘good neighbors.’ Trust 
was placed in the leaders and people of Japan. Instead of peace, 
we suffered an ‘unprovoked and dastardly attack, to put it in 
the words of our President . .. About a hundred years ago 
America carried out its time honored tradition of helping the 
‘under-dog’ by introducing education and religion into Japan... 
It would seem that we were deceived in thinking we had done the 
job well, or that the Nipponese were grateful ... Men of the 
service are ready to avenge the deaths of American military per- 
sonnel and civilians. They need support, not opposition. They 
need materials, not strikes.” 

Thought of service in the armed forces of the nation was not 
new to the cadets, however, for many alumni had already donned 
the uniform under the National Defense Act or by enlistment. 
Two weeks before Pearl Harbor the Trumpeter carried a roster 
of one hundred seventy-two names of those who were already in 
the service and for months it had been publishing news items 
concerning them. Of these sixty-six were commissioned Officers. 
With the realization that the country was at war the cadets took 
a deeper interest in R. O. T. C. work. The Trumpeter for Decem- 
ber 15 expressed the attitude of all when it said in an editorial, 
“With Germany, Italy and Japan on the rampage, we must be 
prepared to fight for self-protection and self-preservation.” 

As may have been expected the older Cadets were eager for 
action. Some wished to quit classes and enlist at once. These 
were told that it would be a mistake to “jump the gun” under 
the idea they would be of more value then as buck privates than 
they would be a year or so later on as commissioned officers. 
This sound advice was generally followed with the result there 
was no stampede from the Academy to enter the armed services. 
During the Christmas holidays twenty-eight Cadets made patriotic 
addresses over radio stations throughout the nation under a pro- 
gram sponsored by the National Patriotic Council of Washington, 
D. C. Wentworth was the only military school in the United 
States participating in this nationwide set-up. 

It was inevitable, however, that members of the Faculty and 
cadets should enter the service. The first to leave was Colonel 
Joseph J. Fraser, Professor of Military Science and Tactics. Five 
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days after war broke out it was announced that he had been 
ordered to active duty and that Colonel Per Ramee would suc- 
ceed him. Captain John M. Lindsay, Chaplain, was appointed to 
the Army in the same capacity and left in March. Other members 
of the Faculty and Staff to enter the service were: Captains John 
K. Sylvester, John Pirhalla, Jr. William DeClark, James L. 
Slechticky, Raymond Waters, Henry Turner, Tilton Davis, Jr., 
and Lieutenants Ronald Euler, Frank Jackson and George Brad- 
bury. Three months after the conflict began the names of two 
hundred sixty-eight alumni in the service was reported. By Sep- 
tember, 1942, this number had grown to three hundred sixty. 

During the second semester of the 1941-1942 session the Acad- 
emy was streamlined and adjusted to the national war program. 
Work in the Military Department was intensified and the Civil 
Aeronautic’s War Training Program instituted as before described. 
Athletics were also expanded in keeping with the War Depart- 
ment’s desire for rugged conditioning programs in all schools. En- 
rollment in the fall of 1942 was at peak capacity and approxi- 
mately one hundred applicants were declined because the Admin- 
istration felt that over crowding would seriously impair the effec- 
tiveness of the training plans. 

One of the first problems confronting Colonel Ramee was that 
of securing guns for the cadets. The government had taken up 
the Academy’s full outfit and sent them to Army training camps. 
Fifty Model 1883 Springfield rifles were borrowed from the 
Lexington high school, old muskets and discarded Army rifles were 
furnished by some of the cadets and they got down to work. 
Colonel Ramee, who was an internationally known marksman, 
told his trainees they could learn to shoot with any kind of a 
gun since the basic skills of rifle fire could be practiced with any- 
thing having a usable sight and trigger. Early in November a 
consignment of almost four hundred “Victory Rifles,” made of 
wood, weighing four pounds and equipped with metal bolt, sling, 
stacking swivel and metal front sight were received from the War 
Department. These, which were enough to equip the entire corps, 
were used for marksmanship training, extended and close order 
drill, manual of arms and parades. The old ones, however, were 
retained for certain purposes the new ones could not fulfill. Later, 
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when they were available, a few of the most modern, up to date 
arms were secured for training purposes. 

By March, 1943, Wentworth could claim the proud distinction 
of having six hundred sixty-nine of her sons in the service. Of 
that number four hundred eighty-three, or 72%, were com- 
missioned officers. In spite of this remarkable record the roster 
was incomplete and additions were being made almost every day. 
A study of the roll showed that eight service branches, the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Fighting French Forces, Ferry Command, 
Coast Guard, Royal Air Force and Merchant Marine were repre- 
sented. There was not a single front, with the exception of that 
in Russia, which did not have Wentworth men fighting upon it. 
At that time ten had surrendered their lives, five were prisoners 
of war, two were missing in action and five had been decorated 
or cited for bravery in action. By June 14 the number in service 
was reported as seven hundred eighty-eight. Thirteen had been 
killed in action, four wounded, two missing and seven were 
prisoners of war. 

With the passing of the days and progress of the war every- 
thing combined to leave the definite impression upon Faculty, 
Staff and cadets that the Academy was an integral, important 
factor in the grim war effort. Cadets, who were old enough that 
they expected to be called to the colors within the near future, 
studied and trained with that in mind. Those who were not 
worked faithfully knowing that if the struggle continued long 
enough they would be inducted. Interest in the conflict was kept 
at white heat by news notes and letters from alumni from the 
far distant battle fronts of the world. So much in earnest was 
everyone, and so realistic was it all that an uninformed, casual 
visitor to the campus might well have thought it was an officer’s 
training school. 

As the gigantic panaroma of war unfolded the names and 
deeds of alumni began to be mentioned in the newspapers and 
Trumpeter. Among the earliest of these was that of Lieutenant 
General LeRoy Lutes, 708. In the interim between World Wars 
I and II he served at various stations in the United States, Panama 
Canal Zone and Hawaii. He also attended both the Command and 
General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and the War 
Coliege, Washington, D. C. Prior to 1940 he served in the Coast 
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Guard and National Guard Bureau. In this year he was detailed 
as Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, with Headquarters Third Army, 
Atlanta, Georgia, and was in charge of supply plans for the Louisana 
maneuvers from May to August. In 1941 he was again in charge 
of supply plans for the same area. During the years he had been 
steadily promoted until at the outbreak of hostilities he held the 
rank of Brigadier General (temporary). 

His talents and ability for supply plans and organization, 
brought to the attention of the War Department by the success 
of the Louisana maneuvers, were recognized by his being trans- 
ferred to Washington in February, 1942, for duty on the General 
Staff and his being detailed as Director of Plans and Operations, 
Army Service Forces. In the discharge of these duties he flew to 
the British Isles where he initiated plans to assure adequate supply 
support for the American forces which would soon be based there. 
His duties also took him to the Southwest Pacific, where he 
played an important part in coordinating supply and logistical 
operations in support of the Army and Navy, and established 
the first joint Army-Navy Logistical Board in the South Pacific 
Area. 

In November, 1943, he attended the Cairo Conference of 
Allied Governments and Staffs and immediately began work on 
the problem of supplies for the new offensives agreed upon. In 
the discharge of his duties this year he visited every area around 
the world where American forces were operating. Before the in- 
vasion of France’s Normandy Coast in June, 1944, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme Commander, Allied Expedition- 
ary Force, called him to England for consultation upon the prob- 
lem of transporting mountains of supplies across the English 
Channel. In April, 1945, he was made Chief of Staff and Deputy 
to the Commanding General, Headquarters Army Service Forces, 
Washington, D. C. Throughout the war he served with distinction 
and exhibited a leadership of exceptional quality. Temporary 
ranks he held during the conflict in addition to that of Brigadier 
General, were Major General, 1942, and Lieutenant General, 1945. 
In June, 1946, he was promoted to Brigadier General in the 
Regular Army. 

In recognition of his conspicuous service General Lutes was 
awarded the Bronze Star Medal in Europe, the Legion of Merit 
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and the Distinguished Service Medal in 1945..In 1946 he was 
awarded the Oak Leaf Cluster in lieu of a second Distinguished 
service Medal and the Most Excellent Order of the British Em- 
pire, degree of Honorary Commander, by His Majesty the King 
of England. In 1947 he was awarded the United States of Amer- 
ica Typhus Commission Medal. 

The first Wentworth alumnus to attain the rank of Major 
General (temporary) in the United States Army was Clarence 
L. Tinker, ’08. After World War I his interest was directed toward 
aviation. Having taken a course in flying at March Field, Cali- 
fornia, he served at various fields and posts in the United States, 
the National Guard Bureau, Washington, D. C., and as Assistant 
Military Attache in London, England. Through the years he had 
been promoted until by 1940 he held the rank of Brigadier 
General (temporary), and when hostilities began was in com- 
mand of the III Interceptor Command, Air Force, Drew Field, 
Florida. 

Following the attack upon Pearl Harbor and the swift re- 
organization of Hawaiian and Pacific Coast defenses General 
Tinker was promoted to the rank of Major General (temporary ) 
and assigned to command the 7th Air Force at Hickman Field, 
Hawaii. Thus to him fell the grave responsibility of commanding 
the American air force in the critical Battle of Midway. On June 
7, 1942, he designated himself as leader upon the most perilous 
mission of all, that of attacking the enemy naval units in retreat 
toward Wake Island. Something went wrong with his plane which, 
when last seen by crewmen aboard other aircraft, was descending 
rapidly toward the sea. The area where it fell was thoroughly 
searched by both air and surface craft but no trace of those on 
board was ever found. 

Following his service at Virginia Military Institute, Major 
General William M. Hoge attended the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and later the Command and General Staff School, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. Next he served at various stations in 
the United States and Philippine Islands. Early in 1942, when the 
Canadian-Alaskan Highway Construction Project was set up for 
the purpose of building an all weather road from Dawson Creek, 
British Columbia, to Big Delta, Alaska, a distance of 1,559 miles, 
General Hoge was placed in charge of it. With characteristic 
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efficiency he organized the Northern Sector Construction Task 
Force, moved road building equipment into an almost inaccessible 
wilderness and put it to work against a dead-line date of March 
1, 1943. Much of the route had never been surveyed, part of it 
was mountainous and heavily forested and some had to be laid 
across treacherous muskeg swamps. It was finished well ahead of 
schedule, thus providing a safe overland link with Alaska and 
a means of servicing a string of airports along its length. 

In November, 1943, he went overseas and in March, 1944, 
was assigned as Commanding General, Provisional Engineer 
Special Brigade Group, which was composed of the 5th and 6th 
Engineer Special Brigade Groups. Under his leadership this com- 
mand landed with the assult divisions on Omaha Beach, Normandy, 
on D-Day, established the beachhead and operated it. In July, 
1944, he became Commanding General, 16th Major Port, and a 
month later Combat Commander “B,” 9th Armored Division. Com- 
bat Command “B” participated in the Battle of the Bulge and in 
the defense of St. Vith. 

Crossing the Roer River on February 28, 1945, Lieutenant 
General Courtney H. Hoge’s First Army plunged toward the 
Rhine River. General Hoge’s Combat Command “B,” which was 
one of the advance units, arrived at Remagen on March 9. Here 
they found the great Ludendorf Bridge, a 1,200 foot structure 
spanning the Rhine River and bearing a double track railroad, 
intact. By the exercise of personal initiative, cool daring and 
executive ability he was able to seize it, throw troops, tanks and 
other equipment across it and establish the first Allied bridge- 
head on the east bank of the Rhine. This exploit was hailed as 
one of the most spectacular and important tactical achievements 
of the whole war and was credited with having been the means 
of saving the lives of at least a whole division. Combat Command 
“B” was awarded the Unit Citation for this service. In March 
General Hoge was assigned as Commanding General of the 4th 
Armored Division which spearheaded the Third Army’s advance 
east of the Rhine and was fighting in Czechoslovakia when the 
war ended. He was promoted to Colonel in the Regular Army 
following the capture of the Remagen bridgehead and to Major 
General (temporary) the following May. He was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal, Oak Leaf Cluster to the Distinguished 
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Service Medal, Oak Leaf Cluster to the Silver Star Medal, 
Legion of Merit, the Bronze Star Medal, Army Commendation 
Ribbon, Purple Heart, British Distinguished Service Order, French 
Legion of Honor, French Croix de Guerre and the Russian Order 
of the Fatherland 1st Class from 1945 to 1946. 

After his service at the United States Military Academy, Gen- 
eral Thomas Benton Catron served in various capacities in the 
United States and Hawaii until 1936 when he was retired with 
the rank of Lieutenant Colonel. In February, 1941, he was re- 
called to active duty, promoted to Colonel (temporary) and placed 
in command of the 16th Corps Area Service Unit at the Recruiting 
Replacement Center, Fort Sheridan, Illinois. In 1943 he was ap- 
pointed Military Advisor and Executive Officer of the Women’s 
Army Corps, with station at Washington, D. C. After serving here 
until January, 1944, he was transferred to Baltimore, Maryland, 
as Director of Personnel and Deputy Chief of Staff, Headquarters 
Third Service Command. 

Following World War I Brigadier General Pleas B. Rogers, 
15, served in the United States and the Philippine Islands. Later 
he attended the Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia, the Com- 
mand and General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and 
the Army War College, Washington, D. C. He was promoted to 
Colonel (temporary) in December, 1941, and in July, 1942, was 
assigned as Commanding Officer, London Base Command, Head- 
quarters European Theater of Operations, London, England. In 
March, 1943, he was promoted to Brigadier General (temporary ) 
and in the following September became Commanding General, 
Atlantic Base Section, Services of Supply and in August, 1944, 
assumed command of the Seine Section Command Zone with 
station in France. In February, 1946, he was assigned to Walter 
Reed Hospital, Washington, D. C., and two months later to Head- 
quarters, Second Service Command, Governor’s Island, New York. 
He was awarded the Legion of Merit, 1944, and the Distinguished 
Service Medal, 1945. 

Brigadier General James W. McCauley began his military 
career as a second lieutenant, Infantry Reserve, in 1923. Five 
years later he enlisted as a flying cadet and upon completion of 
his course was commissioned second lieutenant, Air Reserve, 
in 1929. A few weeks later he was commissioned to the same rank 
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in the Regular Army Air Corps. Subsequently he attended Fly- 
ing School at Kelley and Brooks Fields, Texas, and filled various 
posts in the years that followed. Early in 1941 he was charged 
with the activation of the 55th Pursuit Group, Portland Air Base, 
Portland, Oregon, and assumed command the following May with 
the rank of Major. In 1943 he was promoted to Lieutenant Colonel 
(temporary) and assigned as Commanding Officer, Seattle Air 
Defense Wing, Seattle, Washington. Promoted to Colonel (tem- 
porary) in August of the same year he was made Commanding 
Officer of the 70th Fighter Wing at Paine Field, Washington. In 
November of this year he accompanied his command overseas 
and was made Acting Deputy Commanding General for Opera- 
tions, IX Tactical Air Command and promoted to Brigadier 
General (temporary) February, 1945. Being returned to the 
United States in 1945 he became Commanding General, III 
‘Tactical Air Command, Barksdale Field, Louisiana. He was 
awarded the Legion of Merit, 1944, and the Distinguished Service 
Medal, 1945. 

In addition to the six generals whose complete, to date, mili- 
tary records have been recorded here there were also six hundred 
seventy other alumni who held commissions of lower rank in the 
armed services during World War II. They were distributed as 
follows: 


Colonel Navy Air Corps 2.222 = eee 1 
Aryeh ee oe >) “Marines:.42.2..5. 253.253 2 
Marines ___.___-__-__-_--------------------- 2 Lieutenant 
Army Air.Corpsi 7 ee Ll) Army 22... 5 do eee 197 

Lieutenant Colonel Army -Air Corps 2 102 
Army 26.25 ee 31) Navy 2.2. eee 29 
Army “Air? Cotps. ee 4 Navy. Air Corps! 4. ee WZ 

Major Marines _.2..4. 500)... eee 12 
Army) ee ee ee 57°) Marine Air Corps 22 eee 6 
Army se Alt; COLDS= ee eee 13 Navy 
Marines _____-__--------------------------- 3 Commander i] 
Marine Air Corps________---- 5 Lieutenant Commander 7 

Captain Ensign, 22.0 233822 ee 40 
ATIny to2 Fe tA A ee eee 100” Flight Officers, "A.A." eee 2 
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In addition to these there were one hundred thirty-seven non- 
commissioned officers from among the alumni. Instructors at 
the Academy who responded to the call of duty included six 
Colonels, one Major, one Captain and one Lieutenant. The deeds 
of valor performed by Wentworth alumni on the far-flung battle 
fronts of the world were too numerous to be recorded here. Suffice 
it to say that they fought heroically in every branch of the armed 
services—on the ground, in the air, on the sea and beneath it. 
They were represented in every theater of operations, manned 
every type of weapon used in the struggle and girdled the globe 
in their service. 

With the close of the war the Academy quickly adjusted itself 
to the return of normal conditions. Some of the instructors who 
had joined the armed forces returned to take up their duties 
again. Enrollment was maintained at the capacity level, Faculty 
and Staff were strengthened by the addition of new members, the 
financial structure was in first class condition and it was apparent 
that good days lay ahead. In October, 1946, the War Department 
approved the Academy’s application for a change from Military 
School to Military Institute rating.?? 

While the conflict was still in progress a program for the 
erection of a Memorial Chapel in honor of the alumni who lost 
their lives in the service to cost $100,000.00 was announced by 
the friends of the Academy on Dads Day, November 10, 1944. 
Mr. Clarence R. Mooney was named Chairman of a committee 
of some thirty members to raise the funds necessary to carry out 
the project. As the movement gained momentum the alumni or- 
ganization and Wentworth mothers also adopted it and lent their 
efforts in pushing it forward. So encouraging was the prospects 
and so hearty the response that plans making it a wing of the 
Sellers-Wikoff building on the west side were drawn. The site 
was officially dedicated and initial ground broken on May 28, 
1947. Actual construction will begin when the funds are raised 
and conditions permit. When completed it will be a beautiful, 
much needed addition to the group of campus buildings. 

As this record is brought to a close it may be said in all 
sincerity that Wentworth’s best days lie ahead. The working re- 


27. See Military Department, p. 143. 
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lationship between the Board of Trustees and the Wentworth Mili- 
tary Scientific and Educational Company is highly favorable to 
success and the administration under Colonels Sellers and Wikoff 
possessed of ample ability and experience to insure it. Her in- 
trinsic worth, high standing with the United States Government, 
popularity with the public, and loyalty of her widely scattered 
alumni and friends will underwrite her future. 


MILITARY BALL GRAND MARCH 
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WENTWORTH SERVICE HONOR ROLL 
WORLD WAR II 


KILLED IN ACTION 


Lt. Dewey G. Allmon,’43, AAC 
Lt. Charles P. Bagley, ’42, AAC 
Capt. Ray E. Baze, ’28, A 

Lt. Douglas Beene, ’37, AAC 

Lt. William M. Bell, ’37, A 

Maj. C. R. Bennett, ’29, A 
Robert N. Berry, 743, A 

Norman Bleecher, ’41, A 

Lt. William Bridges,’42, MAC 
Lt. F. W. Buckley, Jr., ’26, AAC 
Herman H. Castile,’43, AAC 
Lt. Max Condron, ’41, AAC 
Robert E. Craven, 737, A 

Capt. J. C. Davis, ’41, A 
Robert E. Davis, Jr., °43, M 
Set. Harris W. Elson, 40, AAC 
Jack English, ’42, MM 

Lt. Tom S. Eubank, ’37, A 

Sgt. Dale E. Fagan, ’43, AAC 
Lt. Oscar Finkbeiner, ’43, A 

Lt. Jim Fox, ’38, AAC 

Capt. John Fredrickson, ’40, AAC 
Cpl. Joseph J. Friedrich, 43, A 
Melvin Gallemore, ’29, A 
Capt. James L. Gist, 40, AAC 
Capt. Kenneth Griffiths, ’35, A 
Capt. Gordon H. Hammill, ’21, AAC 
Joseph Glen Hardy, ’23, N 
Jack Humphrey Hartman, ’42, A 
J. Robert Hash, ’42, N 

Lt. Tom Henderson, Jr., 737, A 
Lt. C. B. Hereford, Jr.,’40, A 
Capt. Wayne Hoover, 731, A 
Sgt. Kenneth G. Hunter, ’31, A 
George Jenkins, *42, A 

Lt. Lyle Jensen, ’40, A 

Lt. Reed W. Jones, ’37,AAC 

Lt. George R. Koehler, ’39, A 
Jack Krieger, ’38, M 


Lt. James Lovelady, ’42, A 

Charles Lowe, ’30, A 

Charles McClure, ’42, A 

J. Curtis McCreary, ’26, A 

Harold McGrew, ’36, AAC 

William Bard McGrew, ’24, A 

J. K. McLarty, 734, A 

Barrett T. McLaughlin, ’34, A 

George Mann, ’42, N 

Lt. Frederick B. Messmore, ’41, AAC 

Reed Miller, 41, AAC 

Capt. Charles Minton, ’35, A 

Paul S. Mnookin, *43, A 

Ensign Paul Monson, ’41, NAC 

Cpl. Clinton H. Montgomery, Jr., 
36, M 

Lt. Robert H. Mooney, ’40, AAC 

Joseph Morton, ’28, War Cor. 

Lt. James E. Moulder, ’44, A 

Lt. H. E. Nankivell, ’25, AAC 

Robert E. Ney, 740, A 

Richard M. Norval, ’43, M 

Lt. Travis Orman, ’41, A 

Lt. J. Q. Pattie, ’39, AAC 

Lt. Hector Polla, ’37, A 

Hartley Pemberton, ’31, A 

John E. Porter, ’25, N 

James Powell, ’35, A 

Lt. Harry L. Probasco,’41, AAC 

Lt. John Rayl, ’39, A 

Col. O. W. Reed, Inst., A 

Lt. O. W. Reed, Jr., 39, A 

Rolland S. Robbins, ’42, A 

Staff Sgt. Edgar Scheffer, 34, A 

Lt. Abe Shafer, ’36, N 

Col. George A. Smith, ’20, A 

Capt. Jasper E. Stephens, ’21, A 

Lt. Grier Stewart, 40, A 
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Lt. Kenneth J. Stoltenberg, 42, AAC 


Flight Officer Roy Stout, ’35 

Maj. Gen. Clarence L. Tinker, ’09, 
AAC 

Sgt. Garland Trent, ’41, A 

Capt. James Treweek, ’27, AAC 


Lt. Harry M. Tully, ’32, M 

Claude Vogel, *41, A 

Harold A. Welch, 43, A, RAF 

Lt. Willard Bruce Wilson, 39, AAC 
Lt. E. E. Woods, Jr., ’40, A 

Capt. George W. Wylie, ’37, A 


WOUNDED IN ACTION 


Capt. Ned Anderson, ’36, A 

Set. Robert E. Anderson, ’29, A 

Raymond Barker, ’44, M 

Sgt. Donald Barrot, ’43, AAC 

Lt. William Bates, 40, AAC 

Lt. Comdr. Franklin Bernard, 
38, NAC 

Lt. Robert M. Bryan, ’43, A 

Capt. Judson Chalkley, ’34, A 

Lt. Jack Cooper, ’42, A 

Lt. J. P. Cowger, 42, AAC 

Capt. Phillip J. Criswell, ’30, A 

Lt. Richard L. Crook, ’43, A 

Lt. Paul Doty, ’40, A 

Cpl. Harold W. Doyle, ’40, A 

Kenneth H. Edwards, ’43, A 

Newcomb Eldredge, ’43, A 

Lt. Marion Fach, ’40, A 

James Mitchell Fallman, ’43, A 

Lt. Kyle Fagin, ’29, A 

Capt. Chris Finkbeiner, ’41, A 

Capt. Frank C. Fellows, ’31, A 

Lt. Paul Frazier, 41, N 

James W. Gann, *43, A 

Lt. Joseph H. Graff, ’41, N 

Lt. Gerald F. Gustafson, ’45, A 

Keith Hardy, ’44, A 

Capt. Sid Harry, ’37, A 

Lt. W. E. Harry, ’38, A 

Maj. Harlan Heffelfinger, ’36, A 

Maj. Gen. William M. Hoge, 12, A 

Earl A. Honaker, ’41, A 

Capt. Dale B. Hyten, ’40, A 

Maj. Harry Ice, ’39, A 

Lt. Frank Jackson, ’42, A 

Cpl. Seward W. Jones, 43, A 

Capt. Eldeen Kauffman, ’42, A 

Lt. Harry W. Kenney, ’34, A 


Code Knight, ’43, A 

Lt. Salvatore LaRocca, ’42, A 
Lt. James J. McClelland; Jr., 43, A 
Capt. Robert C. McElvaine, ’25, A 
William Meskill, ’42, AAC 
Raymond Mester, 42, A 

Lt. Jack Miller, ’42, A 

Lt. Melvin Miller, ’42, A 

Maj. Richard Natzke, ’34, A 

Lt. Paul E. Nottage, 42, A 

E. Dale Novotny, ’42, A 

John M. Oldham, *44, N 

Lt. Woodrow O’Dell, ’36, A 
Set. B. T. Payne, Jr., ’29, A 
Sgt. Hal D. Peek, 38, AAC 

Lt. Frank Pendleton, ’42, A 
Alton Porter, 44, A 

Lt. Charles F. Preston, ’42, A 
Lt. Jack Ramsdell, ’42, A 

Maj. Jean A. Reed, ’28, A 

Sgt. George Rhodes, ’42, M 

Sgt. Arthur Rosenberg, ’43, A 
Lt. Marcell Ruff, ’42, FF 

Capt. Leonard Santoro, ’43, AAC 
Lt. Col. Howard Schwarz, ’28, A 
Lt. Howard E. Sellers, ’39, A 
Roger Sellers, ’44, A 

Lt. Winton K. Sexton, ’40, A 
Capt. William Shaw, 41, A 

Lt. Dean B. Staihr, ’42, A 
Darrell E. Stoltenberg, ’37, A 
William M. Stoner, 43, A 
William M. Storm, ’43, A 

Oscar Strobel, ’31, A 

Lt. George Strosnider, 42, A 
Joseph R. Thornton, 40, A 

Lt. John E. Tillotson, ’43, A 
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Capt. D. V. Tudor, ’25, A ' Lt. Allen Veach, ’42, A 
Arthur Trausch, ’43, A OW ud ‘Sgt. John D. Warner, ’36, A 
Robert S. Ulrich, ’43, A A Cpl. Charles O. West, ’45, A 


MISSING IN ACTION 


Lt. Thomas J. McLaughlin, ’42, A E. L. McMillen, Jr., ’35, AAC 
David B. Slayton, 43, A 


RELEASED PRISONERS OF WAR 


Lt. Ernest F. Ainsworth, ’34, A David O. Rafter, 27, A 

Lt. James F. Armer, ’40, AAC William W. Saks, ’39, A 

Col. Wallace Ashurst, ’16, M Maj. Gordon K. Smith, ’35, A 
Capt. John Carder, ’38, A Lt. H. Kaye Smith, 40, AAC 
Capt. Alan Cory, ’33, A Capt. George Stier, ’39, AAC 

Lt. Richard Engelhart, ’35, A Maj. Donald J. Thompson, ’31, A 
Lt. J. C. Hupfer, 41, AAC Lt. Col. John H. Van Vliet, ’31, A 
Maj. Everett Mead, ’29, A Lt. Thompson Welch, ’40, A 


“SERVICE SCHOOLS 


WEST POINT 


Tommy Butler, ’44 D. B. King, 43 

Barnard Cummings, ’44 Wm. T. McGinness, ’44 

Reed Davis, *45 Frederick H. Maughmer, ’45 

Richard Dawson, 45 John E. Schweizer, ’47 

Thomas Fife, ’43 Mahlon A. Smith, ’43 

George Hale Hubbard, ’45 Everette L. True, ’46 
ANNAPOLIS 

James D. Beeler, ’45 F. H. Raab, ’46 


OTHERS WHO ALSO SERVED 


Lt. W. A. Abbey, 739, AAC Charles Adkins, 45, A 

Lt. Maurice Abowitz, 40, A Lt. Ernest F. Ainsworth, 734, A 
Capt. Samuel Abrams, ’30, A Maj. Joseph D. Akin, ’33, A 

Col. Hugh D. Adair, 712, A Maj. Franklin Akright, ’31, A 
Sylvester S. Adair, Jr., "40, AAF Lt. Col. James R. Akright, ’32, A 
Albert H. Adams, ’36, A Maj. James Akright, ’32, A 
James Adams, 744, AAC George Albin, 43, NAC 

Myrl T. Adamson, 741, A Robert G. Alcorn, ’44, A 

Clea Addington, ’43, AAC Maj. John G. Aldrich, ’32, A 


Bobby Adey, ’46, N Myles Alexander, ’44, NAC 
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Dick Allen, ’38, AAC 

Edwin Allen, ’42, A 

F. Kempton Allen, ’45, N 

Sgt. John Allen, 30, A 

Lt. Lewis B. Allen, ’41, N 

Perry Allen, ’45, M 

Joseph G. Allender, 43, AAC 
Howard R. Allison, ’45, A 

Sgt. Charles Alpert, ’43, A 

Lt. William C. Alston, ’32, AAC 
Robert B. Altman, 43, AAC 
John Ambrose, 719, M 

Set. William B. Ammon, ’42, AAC 
Capt. George S. Anderson, ’36, A 
Lt. J. L. Anderson, ’37, M 

Capt. Kenneth Anderson, 739, A 
Loree Anderson, ’27, A 

Philip J. Anderson, ’41, M 

Set. Richard Anderson, 741, AAC 
Cpl. Robert A. Anderson, 40, A 
Robert F. Anderson, ’37, A 

Capt. R. B. Anderson, ’25, A 
Cpl. William L. Anderson, ’26, A 
Capt. R. B. Andreson, ’25, A 
William F. Andrew, ’41, A 

Lt. Col. Charles Andrews, ’19, A 
Frank Andrews, ’44, N 

W. H. Andrus, 734, A 

Lt. Fred Anton, ’42, M 

Maj. George Anton, 733, A 
Capt. Harry Appleton, ’32, A 
Cpl. John F. Ardinger, ’31, A 
Lt. T. E. Arnold, ’35, N 

Robert Atkin, ’28, M 

Donald E. Atkinson, 44, OCS 
Hugh Atkinson, ’42, N 

Ralph W. Atkinson, ’31, A 

Set. Roland Attaway, Jr., "40, AAC 
Mark H. Auld, *43, N 

Capt. William Aull, III, ’35, A 
Franklyn P. Babb, ’45, N 

Lt. Paul S. Bagley, ’25, AAC 

Lt. Donald Bailey, ’38, A 

Set. William S. Baldridge, 37, AAC 
Lt. Dane Bales, ’38, A 

Lt. Robert Banks, ’38, AAC 

A. M. Barbour, Jr., 40, A 

Lt. R. E. Barclay, ’34, A 


Sgt. Ed Barlow, ’41, AAC 

Lt. Ned Barnett, ’42, AAC 

Lt. Stanley Barnett, 42, A 
Capt. Woodson Barnett, ’39, A 


Capt. Stanley F. Bartos, ’31,A 2 205. 


Joe S. Bass, 45, MM pe 
Maj. Edward Bates, 38, AAC } .: 
Kenneth Battey, ’44, N 

Lt. Kenneth N. Bauer, ’26, A ' 
Earle Bayless, 44, NAC 

Ensign W. Gilbert Baylis, ’32, N 
Roy Beach, ’34, A 

Lt. Walter S. Beans, ’26, A 

Maj. Ben Beauman, ’40, AAC 
Ensign Alfred E. Becher, ’42, M 
Charles E. Beck, ’43, N 
Lt. Donald Beck, ’41, AAC 
Wallace Beck, ’34, AAC 

Sgt. Clemens E. Beckenbach, 734, A 
Capt. Frederick E. Beeler, ’32, A 
Ray Waldo Beery, ’44, N 

Harold J. Behar, ’29, A 

Maj. John Jacob Beiser, ’33, A 
Sgt. Kenneth Beisner, 742, AAC 
Maj. Martin, E. Belveal, Yay A 
M. J. Belveal, ’34, A 

Lt. Bernard Bendixen, ’42, A 
Maj. Crowford D. Bennett, ’27, A 
Robert Bennie, ’43, A 

Robert P. Benz, ’36, AAC 

Maj. Clyde Berry, ’37, A 

Lt. Cheney Bertholf, 46, A 

Cpl. William Albert Best, ’40, A 
Charles Birnbaum, ’28, AAC 
Ensign William M. Birt, ’37, N 
Jack Bishop, ’40, AAC 

Lt. Vaughan Bishop, ’36, A 

Lt. Franklin J. Bithos, ’40, A 
Joseph Bixby, 44, AAC 
Russell D.. Blackman, ’41, A 
Roy E. Brockman, ’40, N 

Capt. Horace F. Blackwell, ’30, ie 
Maj. Menefee Blackwell, ’34, A 
Maj. D. Ross Blanford, ’28, A 
Capt. F. D. Blankenship, ’28, A 
Lt. W. A. Bledsoe, ’36, N 

Lt. Col. C. M. Bloss, Jr., ’29, A 
Cpl. Joseph Blundy, ’40, A 
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Col. A. C. Boatsman, ’26, A 
Capt. Ralph E. Boggess, ’27, A 
William S. Boggess, ’45, A 
Capt. Byron Bolar, 731, A 
George D. Boles, 43, N 
Bernard Bondurant, ’45, N 
Comdr. C. D. Bostwick, ’22, MM 
Wesley Boulware, ’42, A 

Lt. Carlyle Bourgeois, Jr., °36, A 
Lt. Lawrence Bourgeois, ’39, A 
J. Clint Bowman, ’45, N 
Wilford Boyles, ’44, MAC 

Lt. James Brace, 43, A 

Lt. George Bradbury, ’40, A 
Robert E. Bratrude, 45, N 
James E. Bredenberg, 40, A 

Lt. Stuart Brent, ’42, A 

Adrian. Brewer, 44, M 

Edwin C. Brewer, 44, N 

Set. Robert W. Brewer, ’28, A 
Ens. William B. Brewster, ’40, NAC 
Robert Brey, ’43, A 

Capt. William P. Brierty, ’40, A 
Raymond Brinkman, 46, A 
Winston Brinkman, ’46, CG 

Lt. Harold D. Britain, ’28, A 
Earl Brix, ’44, A 

Robert A. Brockhouse, ’40, AAC 
Capt. L. M. Brooke, ’33, AAC 
Larry D. Brookman, ’43, N 
James Emmett Brooks, ’36, CG 
Lt. Robert Brooksher, ’41, A 

Lt. Allen Brown, ’41, A 

Cpl. Burkett W. Brown, ’27, A 
Cornelius A. Brown, ’21, AAC 
James Brown, ’41, A 

Robert L. Brown, ’44, A 
William L. Brown, ’42, A 

Sgt. Carl M. Brownfield, ’32, A 
Watkins Broyles, ’42, AAC 

Maj. Otto Brueggeman, 738, MAC 
Robert E. Bruere, ’38, A 

Earle W. Bryant, 44, N 

Ens. John D. Bryant, 43, N 
Harvey L. Bucklew, ’37, CG 

Lt. Col. Nobel E. Buell, ’30, A 
Lt. Dale R. Buis, 42, A 

Maj. Russell T. Bull, ’31, A 


William C. Burch, Jr., 38, AAC 
Lt. Roger Burda, ’40, A 

John E. Burke, ’45, N 

Lt. William A. Burkhart, 743, AAC 
Arden Claire Burnidge, ’43, N 

Lt. Col. Henry Burr, Jr., 30, A 
Myron Burr, ’44, A 

Capt. John S. Burt, ’33, A 

Jack A. Burtis, ’31, N 

Cpl. Robert H. Burton, ’42, M 
Sgt. Joseph D. Busby, ’25, A 
Capt. Charles C. Bush, Jr., 719, A 
Ens. Don F. Bussey, ’32, CG 

Cpl. O. W. Butler, ’27, A 

Richard Buzard, ’41, CG 

Lt. Comdr. Howard Byler, 718, NAC 
Lt. Comdr. Clay Chiles, ’32, N 
Cpl. Donald Bywaters, 43, A 

Lt. James Cadenhead, 41, AAC 
Capt. Lee Cage, ’37, A 

Lawrence Calloway, ’29, AAC 
Richard Ward Calvert, 743, AAC 
Set. Daniel K. Campbell, Jr., 43, A 
Dean A. Campbell, ’43, AAC 

Sgt. Donald Campbell, ’24, A 

Lt. Comdr. I. K. Campbell, ’265, N 
Charles F. Canepa, 44, N 

Lt. Bob Canning, ’36, N 
Raymond Carleno, ’44, AAF 
Edwin J. Carlier, ’38, A 

Lt. Reynold L. Carlson, ’37, NAC 
Lt. Thomas A. Carmean, 40, AAC 
Capt. John J. Carrolla, ’32, A 

Cpl. Carl Carter, Jr., 41, A 

Lt. Robert A. Carter, 43, A 
Robert W. Carter, ’46, A 

Richard S. Carthey, ’40, N 
Maurice Cartier, ’43, N 

Charles R. Case, ’39, M 

Capt. Charles Casper, ’31, A 

Brig. Gen. T. B. Catron, ’01, A 
Garrard Caudill, ’42, A 

Capt. Walter K. Caudill, 35, A 
Edwin Chapline, ’43, N 

Ens. Carter S. Chapman, ’40, N 
Cpl. Tom Howard Chapman, ’42, A 
Sgt. R. S. Charlton, ’33, AAC 
James B. Cheadle, 44, N 
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R. Neil Cheasley, 44, N John M. Cooper, ’25, A 

Maj. Marvin E. Childs, ’38, AAC Rex Cornish, ’37, N 

LeRoy Christy, 42, AAC Edgar F. Cox, Jr., 42, N 

Maj. Lewis Churchill, 719, A Maj. John C. Cox, ’20, AAC 

Lt. Col. Sam Clammer, ’22, AAC Lt. Morris B. Cox, ’40, A 

Lt. Col. John Clapper, Jr., ’31, A Ens. Vance Cox, ’40, N 

Maj. Billy C. Clark, ’31, A Cpl. William Coxwell, ’40, A 
Glenn H. Clark, 42, AAC Maj. Harry Craddock, Jr., ’32, A 
Owen James Clark, ’43, N Edwin P. Crandell, Jr., ’44, N 
Milton Clark, ’46, N Lyman Crannell, ’44, M 

Robert Clark, ’40, N Capt. Jack Craumer, ’34, A 

Ens. Thorpe Clark, ’42, N W. Jensen Cravens, ’44, N 

Paul E. Clithero, ’25, N John W. Crawford, ’28, A 

Lt. Duncan Clore, ’41, A Capt. Herman P. Crawford, ’26, A 
Daniel E. Cloud, Jr., 43, M Phillip Dan Creamer, 43, N 
Capt. Pat Clutter, Jr.,’37, A Lt. Robert Creek, ’41, A 

Cpl. Wesley B. Clauder, ’44, A Lt. Doug Creek, ’41, AAC 

Lt. Bill Cobb, 39, N Lt. Jack Cresto, ’38, NAC 

Donald L. Cobb, 744, AAC Leslie Cripe, ’22, A 

Donald B. Cochran, ’33, A Chester H. Criswell, 44, N 

Louis C. Cochran, ’33, A William W. Critchfield, ’44, N 
Richard Cohrs, ’45, N T. W. Critchlow, ’21, A 

William Cohrs, ’45, N Thomas F. Crosby, ’31, A 

Hugh Collis, ’45, N Lt. Kenneth J. Crowe, Jr., ’43, A 
Lt. Howard Colon, ’40, A William E. Crum, III, ’37, A 
John G. Collins, ’43, N Lt. Col. William E. Crump, Jr., 38, A 
Lt. John O. Colquitt, ’42, AAC Col. Silas H. Cruse, ’15, A 

Maj. C. B. Combs, 718, A Don Cunningham, ’44, N 

Lt. Robert Edward Combs, ’42, AAC Lt. Col. Eugene Cunningham, ’23, 
Ed Comstock, ’37, N AAC 

Ens. Jack B. Comstock, 43, NAC John L. Curry, 45, A 

Lt. Milburn Concannon, ’30, A Ens. Nathan E. Curray, 743, NAC 
Roy Conners, ’21, AAC Everett L. Curtis, ’45, N 

C. Jack Connor, ’43, OC Ens. Elmer Daffer, ’43, NAC 

Set. James J. Constantine, 41, A Jere Dail, ’43, A 

Lt. Gerald Conway, ’35, A Lt. Col. Alvin Dallmeyer, ’10, A 
Lt. Allan Conwill, ’40, N Norman D. Dameron, ’45, N 
Deahn Cook, 43, AAC Maj. Lark O. Daniel, Jr., 718, A 
Capt. Dow Cook, 719, A Lt. Lark O. Daniel, III, ’38, A 
Lt. George A. Cook, ’42, A Edward Daniell, II, 43, A 

Lt. George B. Cook, ’27, N Cpl. Dale Danley, ’39, A 

Lt. James M. Cook, ’40, NAC Capt. R. C. Danley, Jr., 38, A 
Lawrence G. Cook, ’43, A Lt. William C. Davidson, Jr., ’32, A 
Morris W. Cook, 41, MM Donald R. Davis, ’46, A 

William R. Cooke, ’44, A Ens. Dwight E. Davis, ’35, N 
Richard S. Coon, ’46, A Lt. George F. Davis, 730, A 
Charles M. Cooper, Jr., 733, A Harlan Davis, ’42, A 


Lt. Jack Cooper, ’42, A Capt. Harry Davis, ’30, A 
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Jerry Davis, 44, A 

John Levi Davis, 41, MAC 
Lt. Milton C. Davis, ’41, AAC 
Maj. Owen Davis, 733, A 

Lt. Radford R. Davis, ’31, A 
Reed E. Davis, Jr., 45, A 

Cpl. Robert A. Davis, 41, AAC 
Capt. Sandford Sellers Davis, 32, A 
Capt. Tilton Davis, ’35, AAC 
Cpl. David Davison, 741, A 
Robert M. Dawson, 44, AAC 
Lt. Ben Day, ’38, A 

Maj. Merrill Day, ’36, M 

Maj. Roger Owen Day, ’18, A 
James A. DeArmond, ’34, A 
William DeClark, ’42, Inst., A 
Maurice H. DeFord, ’25, A 

Lt. E. J. Denison, ’29, A 

L. F. Denison, ’25, A 

David DeRuyter, 43, N 

Milo W. Deuel, ’43, A 

Donald N. Dible, 45, A 

Capt. George A. Dick, 736, A 
Lt. Larry Dickey, 38, AAC 
Roff Dickson, 44, A 

Jack Dierks, 43, A 

Richard Dierks, ’43, A 

Capt. Billy James Diers, ’35, AAC 
Lee Dillard, ’24, A 

Evans Dishong, ’40, CG 
Robert E. Ditmars, ’33, NAC 
Arthur G. Dittmer, 744, MM 
Maj. Glenn R. Dixon, ’30, A 
Lt. Col. Jacob W. Dixon, ’30, A 
Maj. S. L. Dixon, ’36, A 

Lt. John S. Doak, ’37, AAC 
Lt. Almon C. Dobbs, ’31, N 
Robert L. Dodds, 44, N 

Maj. Lawrence Donaldson, ’32, A 
William F. Doonan, ’44, NAC 
Ieland Dorsey, ’45, N 

Webster H. Doud, ’30, N 

Rex Downing, ’22, N 

Charles F. Draper, ’43, NAC 
John R. Driver, 44, A 

Allen C. Druesdow, ’37, A 
Capt. Charles H. Druey, ’24,:AAC 
Set. Dan Duden, ’36, AAC 


Charles S. Dugan, 40, AAC 
Capt. Tom Dunaway, ’39, AAC 
Frank Duncan, ’43, N 

S. Clay Duncan, Jr., 41, A 
Vernon E. Dungan, ’40, AAC 
Kermit Dunkley, ’44, A 

Ervin E. Dunn, ’44, N 

Robert D. Dunn, 741, N 

Capt. Donald D. Durham, ’42, A 
Capt. Tom Dye, ’40, A 

James H. Dyer, 43, NAC 

Lt. Donald Norman Dysart, ’43, N 
Robert Eads, 40, N 

Lt. John M. Earl, 718, A 

Lt. Winton Eberts, ’39, NAC 
Cpl. Paul W. Echelberger, ’27, A 
Robert H. Ecklund, 44, AOC 
Sgt. Archie L. Edwards, ’37, A 
Staff Sgt. Renz Edwards, 44, A 
Peter Eginton, Jr., 40, N 

Capt. Warren Eickmann, 741, AAC 
Charles W. Elliott, 44, A 

Lt. Curtis Ellis, 31, N 

Capt. Edgar J. Ellis, ’29, A 
John C. Ellis, 33, A 

Tom Emerich, ’40, N 

Dana Emerson, 744, N 

Herbert L. Emley, ’41, A 

Lt. Paul Emley, ’41, A 

Jack Emmert, ’35, A 

Lt. Tom Emrich, 42, MAC 
Capt. John T. Engel, 742, A 

Lt. Lawson Engel, ’40, NAC 
Wallace C. Engel, ’44, N 
Richard Engelhart, 735, A 

Lt. Gordon B. English, ’35, A 
Stanley P. Eppright, ’24, A 

Ens. Robert E. Erdahl, 743, NAC 
Maj. Adam E. Ericsson, ’14, A 
Lucien E. Erickson, 44, A 

Capt. Robert Erickson, ’42, A 
Mark J. Ervin, ’44, A 

Richard E. Escher, ’36, CG 
LaVern Essery, ’43, M 

Lt. Burton Estabrooks, ’42, MAC 
Lt. Dick Estrin, ’39, A 

Lt. Col. Keith Eubank, ’26, A 

Lt. R. A. Euler, ’42, A 


Bob O. Evans, ’45, N 

John H. Evans, 44, NAC 

Lt. John L. Evans, ’34, A 

Lee Edward Everhart, ’42, N 
Ronald J. Fairbairn, ’42, N 
William Fairley, ’28, A 
Winfried M. Farmer, ’43, N 
Lt. Frank Farr, 41, A 

Set. Bill Faudree, ’43, A 
John W. Faust, 730, A 

Lt. Gerald Ferguson, 735, A 
Robert E. Ferguson, ’34, N 
Lt. Robert H. Ferguson, ’37, M 
Vance Ferguson, ’44, NAC 
Clp. Frank Ferrara, ’43, A 
Don E. Ferrell, ’45, N 

Lt. Leland L. Fetterman, ’26, A 
Lt. Joel B. Fields, ’27, A 
William Fintzell, 45, N 
Jerry Fischer, ’42, NAC 
Charles Fischer, ’43, NAC 
Capt. Harvey Fisher, 37, AAC 
Jack Fisher, ’41, NAC 

Lt. John F. Fitzgerald, ’35, A 
John H. Fitzhugh, ’30, A 
Harold W. Fletcher, ’15, N 
John B. Flickinger, ’45, N 
Miles Flickinger, 44, N 
George Flora, 41, A 

David A. Fluegel, ’46, N 

Maj. Charles A. Folker, ’36, A 
Jimmy Ford, ’43, AAC 

Capt. John H. Ford, ’36, A 
Lt. Ralph Ford, ’40, A 

Lt. Ray Ford, Jr., 40, NAC 
William Douglas Ford, ’44, N 
Capt. Charles H. Fore, A 
Richard F. Forman, ’42, A 

Lt. Charles Jack Foster, 42, A 
Lt. Sidney L. Foulston, ’43, A 
Lt. Walton Fowler, Jr., 38, M 
Russell A. Frakes, ’33, N 
Harry Frank, III, ’43, M 

Col. Joseph J. Fraser, 41, A 
Lt. J. Loren Freeman, ’24, A 
Alfred R. French, 43 

Jack Frick, N 

Lt. John B. Fudickar, ’37, A 
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Benjamin Fulgenzi, Jr., ’43, N 
Robert B. Gabler, 44, N 

Set. Frank Gabriel, Inst., 42, A 
George Gall, ’45, N 

E. T. Gallagher, ’19, A 

Paul M. Garrett, ’42, A 

Maj. Randall Garrett, Inst., A 
N. K. Gates, 46, A 

Lt. William Gavin, ’28, A 

John W. Geittmann, ’44, A 
Burton George, 743, A 

Gerald George, ’41, N 

William B. Gibbon, ’44, N 

Col. Murray F. Gibbons, ’08, A 
M. F. Gibbons, ’35, A 

Lt. Col. U. G. Gibbons, 735, A 
Tom Giblin, ’43, NAC 

R. E. Gibson, Jr., ’30, A 

Shaw Gibson, 739, N 

Fred W. Gigax, 43, N 

Robert T. Gilbert, ’43, A 

Lt. Hugh Gill, Jr., 40, AAC 

Lee Gillett, ’44, N 

William Gist, ’41, A 

Joe Glanville, Jr., ’44, N 

Maj. Monroe D. Gleason, 719, A 
H. R. Goetz, ’25, AAC 

Sgt. Fred Goodenow, ’41, A 

Lt. Col. Clarence Gooding, ’31, A 
Lt. Albert L. Gordon, ’40, AAC 
Charles T. Gordon, ’45, A 

Lt. Don Gordon, ’42, A 

John W. Gordon, ’45, N 

John E. Gorman, ’43, A 

Charles E. Goulud, ’45, N 

John W. Gover, ’46, A 

Sgt. Lowman Graddy, ’34, A 
Capt. John Robert Graf, ’38, AAC 
C. W. Graham, ’41, A 

Lawrence Graham, ’44, A 

Lt. Thomas A. Graham, ’38, AAC 
Capt. Ward E. Graham, ’38, AAC 
Joe Granville, 44, N 

Lt. Charles S. Graves, ’42, A 
James F. Gray, ’40, N 

William H. Gray, ’44, N 

Sgt. John A. Greaves, 39, A 
Herbert W. Green, ’35, A 
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William Gayle Green, ’35, A 
Herbert M. Greenberg, ’43, N 
Charles Gribble, 42, N 

Charles S. Griesa, ’42, A 
Charles T. Griffin, ’40, A 
Preston C. Griffin, ’40, A 

Fred B. Griffith, Jr., "44, AAC 
Lt. Col. Fred V. Griffith, ’28, A 
William N. Griggs, 45, A 
Natham Wayne Groce, ’43, A 
Col. Robert D. Groves, ’10, A 
Lewis J. Guinn, Jr., 43, AAC 
Thomas L. Gunter, ’30, NAC 
Donald Gustafson, ’39, N 
Robert E. Gustafson, 743, AAC 
Lt. Paul R. Hacke, ’38, A 

Sgt. Thomas T. Hackler, ’38, A 
Maj. Paul H. Hadley, ’20, A 
Edward J. Haffner, 44, A 
Darrell K. Hagen, ’45, N 

Joe Haines, ’45, N 

Clyde Hale, Jr., ’43, AAC 
Walter A. Hale, Jr., "44, N 
Herbert J. Hall, Jr., 46, A 

Lt. Col. Pendleton Hall, ’24, A 
Lt. Traverse L. Hall, ’43, A 
Capt. William A. Hall, ’20, AAC 
Joseph R. Hallett, 39, A 

Lt. Donald G. Halliday, ’41, A 
Earle M. Halverson, 739, AAC 
Ens. Howard Hamann, 43, NAC 
Robert W. Hamilton, ’32, N 

Lt. Col. Willis B. Hamilton, ’35, A 
Charles E. Hamlin, ’39, A 
George A, Hamlin, ’21, A 
Peter Hamlin, 43, M 

Sgt. Brice Hammers, 731, A 

Lt. Kenneth Hancock, 43, AAC 
P. S. Hancock, ’28, N 

Andrew N. Hannah, Jr., ’29, N 
Cpl. Harry D. Hannah, ’23, A 
Donald Hannon, ’45, A 

Robert W. Hannun, ’37, A 
Capt. Floyd R. Hansen, ’20, AAC 
G. W. Hansen, Jr., 44, A 

Lyle Hansen, ’44, N 

Lt. Henry Hanssen, ’39, N 
John Hanssen, 41, N 


Sgt. Thomas Hanssen, ’43, A 

Ens. William Hanssen, ’43, NAC 
Sgt. Hal Hardin, ’41, A 

Bill Hardwick, ’44, A 

Lt. Col. Huie D. Harkey, ’35, AAC 
Sgt. Roscoe Harkey, ’41, AAC 
Harry Milton Harlan, 42, M 

Lt. Sam Harper, Jr., ’37, A 

James Harrington, *43, AAC 

Capt. R. B. Harrington, 718, A 
Raymond J. Harrington, Jr., ’43, AAC 
Willard A. Harrington, ’43, A 
Capt. M. L. Harris, ’33, A 

Sgt. Ronald Harris, ’41, A 

William H. Harris, ’23, A 

Capt. Thomas F. Harrison, Jr., ’26, A 
Lt. W. M. Harrison, ’26, AAC 

Lt. Ben L. Hart, Jr., ’27, A 

John Hart, 45, N 

Col. George F. Hartman, ’27, AAC 
Capt. M. T. Hartman, III, ’40, A 
Ralph M. Hartsing, ’43, N 

Lt. Connet Hartzell, ’29, AAC 

Lt. John W. Hassett, ’29, AAC 
Byron W. Hastings, ’42, M 

Guy Hatfield, 40, M 

Karl Hatfield, ’41, N 

Lt. Lawrence F. Haug, Jr., 43, AAC 
Lee B. Hausam, ’32, AAC 

Capt. Rex. E. Havens, ’19, M 

Maj. Chesley N. Hawk, 719, A 

Earl G. Hawkins, Jr., ’43, A 

Lt. William C. Hawkins, ’43, MAC 
Cpl. Jack Hay, ’43, A 

Lt. John Wilson Hay, ’23, A 

T. B. Haynes, ’21, A 

Lt. Kenneth Haysler, ’23, A 

Jack M. Heacock, 743, NAC 

Merle Heck, ’30, A 

Sgt. Henry Heckert, ’38, AAC 
Russell W. Heeter, 743, A 

Ens. Arthur E. Heffelfinger, 43, N 
Maj. Hugo Heffelfinger, 40, A 
John C. Heipfer, Jr., 41, AAC 

Lt. Paul Helmer, 740, AAC 

Lt. Herbert Hender, ’40, AAC 
Robert S. Hender, ’43, N 

Franklin H. Henry, ’45, A 
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William H. S. Henry, ’45, N 
Carl Henze, ’36, AAC 

Lt. Phillip Henze, 40, AAC 
George W. Herod, 738, AAC 
Everett Herrick, ’24, N 

Capt. Howard T. Hersom, ’36, A 
Lt. Jack Heslet, ’37, AAC 
Sylvester Hetman, ’43, A 


Lt. Robert O. Hickman, ’37, AAC 


Billy Hicks, ’45, A 

Cpl. Robert Hicks, ’42, AAC 
Searle Highleyman, ’45, N 
Billy Hill, ’46, A 

George E. Hill, 42, AAC 

Lt. Johnson D. Hill, Jr., ’35, A 
Otis J. Hill, 44, A 

Stuart Hill, 32, A 

William A. Hillix, 44, A 

Ens. William R. Hinman, 743, N 
Maj. Robert H. Hinz, ’32, A 
Lt. Arthur K. Hirsch, ’32, A 
Lt. Daniel Hise, ’37, AAC 
Harlan Hobbs, ’43, M 

Charles G. Hockaday, ’36, N 
Col. Ben Hoge, ’08, A 

Lt. Col. Kenneth Hoge, ’16, A 
Lt. Mark Holliday, ’40, M 
Ens. Donald Holloway, ’32, NAC 
David Holman, ’42, AAC 

Jack Holmes, ’43, A 

Harold Holmquist, ’45, A 
Capt. Bob Honig, ’40, A 
Donald H. Honig, 44, A 

John Charles Hoole, Jr., ’31, A 
A. N. Hopkins, 46, A 

Bryan Hopkins, ’43, A 

Robert W. Hopkins, ’43, CG 
Spencer Hopper, ’43, A 
Thomas Lee Hornby, ’43, M 
Jack H. Horner, ’43, N 

Maj. Bill Horst, ’41, MAC 
Ens. Jack Horst, ’43, N 

Lt. Robert Horst, ’42, MAC 
Walter D. Hoskinson, ’45, A 
James G. Hostetler, ’45, A 


Lt. John Houchens, ’34, A 

Lt. John C. Howard, Jr., 729, N 
R. William Hrudka, ’42, A 
Maj. Douglas Hubbard, 714, A 
Ben F. Huggins, ’43, A 
Howard J. Hughes, ’43, A 
Cpl. Jack T. Hughes, 42, AAC 
Robert R. Hughes, 44, A 
Herbert Hull, 45, A 

Cpl. Robert J. Hull, ’42, A 
Robert Hultz, ’43, A 

Ensign Charles Hunt, 743, NAC 
Cpl. Farnum S. Hunt, ’38, A 
William R. Hunt, 46, A 
Harry Hurd, ’43, A 

Bernard Husbands, 46, M 
Marvin Hitcheson, ’45, A 

Lt. William Hutcheson, ’42, A 
Lt. William Huston, ’29, A 
Malvern K. Iles, 40, NAC 
Maj. Howard Immel, ’33, A 
Gordon Inglis, ’22, A 

Sgt. Carroll W. Irvin, ’23, M 
James R. Isleib, 44, AAC 
Alan H. Jack, 43, A 
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Capt. Campbell Y. Jackson, ’38, AAC 


Homer Jackson, 745, A 

Joe Jackson, Jr., ’26, A 

John Cranor Jackson, 43, M 
Cpl. William Jackson, ’39, A 
Lt. Arthur Jacobson, Jr., 39, A 


Lt. Col. Ellsworth Jacoby, ’33, AAC 


R. S. James, A 

Lt. Earl E. Jamison, 742, AAC 
Laird Jeffers, ’42, N 

Lt. Dave Jeffrey, ’38, A 
Jay Jelinek, ’43, A 

Nelson Jenkins, 43, AAC 
Jack W. Jennings, ’31, A 
Donald Jensen, 43, N 

Lt. Francis Johnson, ’29, A 
Lt. Guy Johnson, ’37, AAC 
Guy W. Johnson, 44, A 
Harry A. Johnson, 734, A 
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Lt. J. F. Johnson, 732, A 
Richard D. Johnson, ’45, M 
Robert F. Johnson, 44, M 
Robert R. Johnson, ’44, A 

Lt. Tom Johnson, ’42, M 

Glen Willis Johnston, ’41, A 
William E. Johnston, 30, N 
William E. Johnston, ’42, M 
Carleton Jones, 40, AAC 

Lt. Chapman Jones, ’36, N 
Capt. Dale N. Jones, 42, AAC 
Robert H. Jones, 44, A 

Cpl. Seward W. Jones, ’43, A 
Russelll C. Jordon, 43, AAC 
Capt. W. W. Judson, ’32, A 
Louis G. Kahle, ’41, A 

Capt. John B. Kahlenberg, ’36, A 
Gilbert Kahn, 743, N 

Warren Lee Kaufman, ’42, CG 
Clyde J. Keenright, ’43, N 

Lt. Robert E. Keith, Jr., 738, A 
J. H. Keith, ’43, A 

William J. Kelley, ’42, N 
Ensign William P. Kelley, ’43, NAC 
William R. Kelley, 43, A 

Lt. Victor Kellner, 38, A 
George G. Kellogg, ’41, CG 

Lt. Max A. Kelly, ’30, A 
Calvert Kelsey, ’41, N 

Chester Kelsey, ’27, A 

Ens. Donald G. Keltner, ’39, N 
Lt. Miles Kemp, ’40, AAC 

Sgt. Clyde Kennedy, ’37, A 
Ens. Glen R. Kent, Jr., ’38, N 
George Louis Kerasotes, ’42, A 
Lt. Carl Kestner, Jr., 43, M 
James Beverly Kidd, Jr., ’44, A 
Capt. Paul H. Kilpatrick, ’39, AAC 
Maj. William J. Kilpatrick, ’39, AAC 
Maj. John W. Kimball, ’20, A 
Charles B. Kimberley, 43, M 
Walter E. Kimmel, ’38, N 
George R. Kinder, 42, AAC 
Sgt. Monte King, 45, A 

John M. Kingman, 743, N 


Lt. Sherwood Kipp, 43, AAC 
Charles Kirsch, 43, A 
Walter M. Kittle, ’43, A 

Lt. Frank E. Klein, 38, AAC 
Lt. Col. Carlyle Klise, Inst., A 
Robert Klopp, ’43, A 

Fl. Comdr. Frank Knight, 716, RAF 
Darrell A. Knoefler, ’32, A 
Robert Knox, ’42, N 

Capt. Dean A. Knudson, ’37, A 
Duane Kolterman, ’45, N 
Kenneth L. Krattli, ’36, N 
Set. Joe Kraft, ’43, AAC 
Warren C. Kraft, 41, N 

Lt. Wilbur Kramer, ’38, A 
Phillip Krauel, ’45, A 

Maj. A. H. Krause, 718, A 
Richard W. Krueger, 742, M 
Maj. Henry W. Kremers, ’41, AAC 
Carl Krieg, ’43, A 

Kent B. Kucera, ’41, N 

Cecil R. Kuiper, ’46, N 

Don Kupfer, ’41, A 

Charles L. Lafler, 44, AAC 
Russell Laird, ’44, N 

Capt. Max E. Lamb, ’32, A 
Thad George Landon, ’25, A 
Cpl. Fred Lang, ’41, AAC 
Lt. Robert A. Lange, ’38, A 
Clarence M. Larsen, 40, AAC 
Roy E. Larson, ’43, AAC 
Michael W. LaSalle, ’46, N 
William B. Latenser, 44, N 
Capt. F. R. Lauvetz, 34, A 
Harper LaVelle, 39, AAC 
Charles E. Law, ’42, A 

Bob Lawrence, ’39, CG 

R. D. Layman, ’44, NAC 
Charles Leamhart, ’43, A 
Robert Leamer, ’44, N 
Norman Lecuru, 742, M 

Dan H. Lee, ’42, A 

Richard J. Lee, 43, A 
William Lee, ’47, N 

Col. Lloyd Leech, Inst., ’10, M 
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Cpl. Holly B. Leiter, ’33, A 
Jack LeMasters, ’39, A 

Maj. Fred Lemley, ’30, A 

Lt. Lloyd Lentz, ’37, AAC 
Maj. John Leonard, ’35, A 
Lt. Dwight Leopold, ’43, AAC 
James H. Leslie, Jr., 43, A 
Capt. Thomas G. Letchworth, ’15, M 
Richard J. Levin, 41, AAC 
Herbert D. Lewin, ’23, AAC 
Elmer Lewis, 43, N 

Capt. Maurice Lide, ’36, A 
Ernest Lierman, 43, A 

Jack Light, 42, A 

Maj Paul Light, ’31, A 

Maj. Archie V. Lill, ’13, A 
James Lindercamp, ’44, N 
Maurice D. Lindley, 730, A 
Capt. John Lindsay, Inst. 

Lt. Stephen L. Lipari, ’27, A 
Lloyd List, 46, A 

Capt. Burt M. Little, ’32, A 
Maj. John K. Little, ’26, MAC 
Mathias Little, Jr., ’30, A 

Lt. Col. Wallace R. Livingston, ’32, A 
Lt. Wallace Lloyd, ’43, N 
Lelwellyn Lobaugh, ’44, A 
Sgt. Nicholas LoBorgio, ’42, AAC 
Jim Loeffler, ’44, N 

Robert Lockwood, ’43, N 
Glenn W. Logan, ’42, A 

Neil D. Lokie, ’42, N 

Lt. Davis S. Long, ’30, N 

Lt. Col. G. W. Long, ’38, AAC 
Maj. William N. Long, 38, AAC 
Lt. Jack Lorensen, ’42, A 
Keith Lorensen, ’44, NAC 
Leslie T. Lovercheck, ’38, M 
John Lovett, ’43, A 

Tom Lowe, ’37, A 

Jack M. Lowery, ’45, N 

Lt. Dean Lowry, ’30, A 

Jerry T. Loyd, 43, AAC 
Capt. Joe M. Loby, ’40, A 
Cpl. Gilbert Ludeman, ’28, A 


Sgt. Thomas LeRoy Ludi, 43, AAC 

Henry Ludmer, Inst., A 

Lisle Luithly, 40, A 

Sgt. Otis O. Lumpkin, 742, AAC 

Lt. Gen. LeRoy Lutes, ’08, A 

Capt. Charles W. Lutman, ’41, A 

Lt. Jud Lutz, ’28, A 

George H. Lynn, ’20, AAC 

Donald Lyon, ’46, A 

Cpl. Lyle McAllister, 43, A 

Frederick F. McArthur, ’35, M 

Dean A. McCall, ’43, NAC 

Lt. James R. McCann, 43, A 

Brig. Gen. Wayne McCauley, ’21, A 

Lt. Stanley McCoy, 43, A 

L. H. McClung, 718, N 

Lt. Francis J. McClure, ’38, A 

William H. McClure, Jr., ’41, A 

Cpl. Murray M. McColloch, ’44, A 

Lt. James W. McCormick, ’39, AAC 

Lt. Charles W. McCracken, ’42, MAC 

Cpl. Robert C. McCracken, ’43, A 

Capt. Thomas M. McCrory, ’39, A 

Ens. Ramon O. McDaniel, ’40, CG 

Capt. Charles Clark McDonald, 
719, NAC 

Lt. Claude D. McDonald, ’43, A 

Lt. John McDonald, ’40, NAC 

John B. McDowell, 43, N 

Capt. Jack McFarland, ’34, A 

Robert McFarland, 44, AAC 

Flight Officer H. E. McGee, ’43, 
AAC 

Oliver McGee, ’42, M 

Gordon G. McGehee, ’29, AAC 

Set. Frank J. McGinley, ’37, A 

Col. John McGregor, ’31, A 

Lowrie W. McIntosh, 44, N 

Ensign James McIntyre, 44, MM 

Chandos, R. McKay, ’25, N 

Maj. John B. McKenzie, 713, A 

Set. J. W. McKinley, Inst., A 

Robert H. McKinley, ’43, A 

Robert McKirahan, *45, A 

Lt. William McKirahan, ’42, A 
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Lt. Charles E. McKusick, ’43, AAC Lt. Stephen L. Mayo, ’25, AAC 
Set. Harry J. McLaughlin, ’37, A Maj. Everett Mead, ’29, A 

Lt. Don McMasters, ’37, A Capt. Russell W. Meals, ’37, A 
Lt. Braney E. McMillian, ’43, A Cpl, Chester Melton, ’42, AAC 
George McNerney, ’45, A Set. B. G. Merdinger, ’40, A 
F. Lindsay MacCreary, ’44, N Scotty Merrill, ’40, NAC 

Capt. John MacFaddin, ’24, A Frank H. Messenger, ’37, A 
David W. MacFarlane, ’44, N John Messmore, 43, AAC 
William C. Machurek, ’27, A Ens. Cecil Mester, 42, NAC 
James MacIntyre, ’44 Jim Metcalf, 40, N 

Lt. Jay K. MacLarty, ’34, A Lester A. Metzger, ’24, A 
Capt. Dick Maffrey, ’37, AAC Jim Meyer, ’46, A 

Oliver Magee, ’43, A Lt. Phillip J. Meyers, 40, AAC 
Lt. Donald R. Magness, ’37, AAC Theo E. Mikita, ’43, N 

Loren Mahoney, ’43, N Albert J. Miller, ’43, NAC 

Set. William J. Mairs, ’28, A Lt. Boyd Miller, ’41, A 

Reavis Manking, *43, A Frank J. Miller, ’30, A 

James T. Manley, ’39, A Col. L. H. Miller, Inst., M 

Ens. Fred C. Mann, ’35, N Louis J. Miller, ’26, A 

Lt. John A. Mann, ’43, A Pernod S. Miller, ’42, A 
Robert W. Mann, 745, N Reed Miller, ’41, AAC 

Cpl. Dean C. Manning, ’40, MAC Col. George Van Millett, ’22, A 
Frank G. Mapel, ’45, N Ens. John M. Millett, 33, N 
David L. Marcovitz, ’42, N Chester Milton, A 

Alfred Marchetti, ’43, A Lt. Arthur Minnich, ’40, A 
Burnside Marriott, 743, A Col. John T. Minton, ’08, A 
Raymond L. Marsh, ’44, OCS Col. C. L. Mitchell, Inst., A 
Benjamine C. Marshall, ’29, A Set. David D. Mitchell, ’38, A 
Capt. Howard Marshall, ’37, AAC Lt. John B. Mitchell, ’36, A 

R. B. Marshall, ’43, A Lt. Joseph G. Mitchell, ’41, A 
Roy H. Martens, 46, N Lt. Richard W. Mitchell, ’43 

A. V. Martin, ’43, A Maj. Lester Mitzner, ’40, A 
Charles Martin, ’34, AAC Lt. David Moffatt, ’40, AAC 
Frank H. Mason, ’43, N Maj. Warren Mollenkamp, ’35, MAC 
Richard Massey, *45, N Earl Montgomery, ’37, A 

Lt. Col. Robert E. L. Masters, ’22, A John Moody, ’44, N 

Robert E. L. Masters, Jr., 44, N Allen Moore, III, 43, A 

Walter A. Masters, ’23, A Henry Fred Moore, ’42, CG 
Robert C. Matchette, ’42, A Lt. Holt W. Moore, ’41, NAC 
George C. Matson, ’43, A William Largrant Moore, ’43, A 
Maj. Elie S. Mattar, ’28, A Maj. William Moore, ’34, A 
Lt. Carl T. Matthews, ’38, AAC Maj. Milton Moran, ’36, MAC 
Sgt. Bill May, ’39, A Lt. Reid Moreland, 43, M 

Sgt. Edwin L. May, ’27, A Set. Williard W. Morgan, ’27, AAC 


Lt. Jim Mayo, ’37, AAC Capt. Kirk Morley, ’38, A 
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Capt. Elmo L. Morris, ’31, A 
Jim R. Morris, 46, MM 

Capt. Shelton Morris, 42, A 
John W. Morrison, 44, N 
Allen H. Morse, ’44, AAC 
Charles C. Morton, ’36, AAC 
Donald R. Mosely, 44, N 
Capt. U. G. Moiser, ’22, A 
Robert M. Mosiman, ’37, N 
Lt. Walter Mueller, ’42, A 
Set. William J. Muir, ’33, A 
Robert H. Munn, ’44, N 
Robert H. Munn, ’46, N 
Darrell C. Murphy, ’44, A 
Loren E. Murphy, ’42, A 
Thomas D. Murphy, ’44, A 
Charles D. Murray, ’31, N 
John Richard Murray, ’31, AAC 
Ens. Joe Mussatto, Jr., 42, NAC 
Raymond Mussatto, 44, CG 
Donald Myers, 43, A 

Robert Myers, ’42, M 

Lt. Wentworth Myers, ’15, A 
W. R. Nail, ’22, N 

James W. Nash, ’44, A 

James Nathan, ’44, A 

John A. Neal, ’44, N 

Oliver J. Neibel, ’45, N 
Donald Nelson, ’42, A 
Kenneth W. Nelson, 41, A 
Sigvard B. Nelson, 34, A 
William C. Nelson, 43, A 
Ralph Neubert, ’39 

Richard Newcomb, ’42, AAC 
Cpl. George D. Newcombe, ’22, A 
David P. Newey, ’43, N 

Sgt. James R. Newman, ’43, AAC 
Allen Newton, ’36, A 

Richard R. Nickell, ’45, A 
Otho LeRoy Nikels, ’43, A 
LaVern Nispel, ’39, AAC 

Lt. Brooks Noah, ’39, AAC 

Lt. Stewart G. Noah, ’33, AAC 
Benson Noice, 43, MM 

Lt. Russell S. Noll, ’40, A 


Lt. Paul E. Noltage, 42, A 
Capt. Virgil Noriega, ’38, A 
Ephram Oliver Norman, ’43, A 
John R. Norris, 32, A 

Sgt. Robert D. Norris, ’32, A 
George Northcott, ’32, A 

Neil Norton, ’43, A 

Lt. Sam Norton, III, ’43, A 
Hugh B. Norvell, ’44, CG 
Russell Novoson, 738, A 

Fred A. Nutting, “44, A 
Herbert B. O’Bannon, ’30, AAC 
Lt. George J. Oberfell, ’31, A 
Garrett L. O’Dell, 43, A 

Lt. Woodrow O’Dell, ’36, A 
Charles Oehrle, 45, N 

H. H. O’Hair, ’35, RCAF 

Lt. Alan Ohde, ’26, A 

Maj. Harold Ottman, 718, AAC 
John B. O’Keefe, ’45, N 

Lt. Don Oppenheimer, ’40, AAC 


Staff Sgt. Jerry H. Osborne, ’35, A 


Howard L. Osborne, ’40, A 

Lt. A. A. Oviatt, ’24, A 

Capt. Frank T. Padburg, ’37, A 
Glenn Palmer ,’27, A 

Lt. Jack Palmer, ’41, A 

Capt. Clare C. Park, 39, AAC 
Capt. Donald W. Parker, ’29, A 
Sgt. Joseph R. Parks, ’39, A 
Cpl. Earl G. Parmenter, ’42, A 
H. R. Parmenter, ’24, A 

Sgt. Major J. Parmenter, ’21, A 
Capt. Stanley Parr, ’38, A 

Lt. T. A. Parriott, ’24, N 

Lt. John C. Parrott, ’39, A 
Keith Pate, ’42, A 

Lt. Richard F. Patterson, ’31, N 
George A. Pattison, 738, A 

C. B. Paullus, Jr., 44, A 
William C. Paxton, 744, A 

Cpl. Richard R. Peabody, ’43, A 
Paul E. Peck, ’41, A 

Charles B. Peek, ’41, A 

Flt. Officer LeRoy Peek, ’43, A 
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Lt. Louis B. Perkins, 42, AAC 
Robert F. Perreten, 40, AAC 
Ensign Oscar A. Perron, ’43, NAC 
Maj. Claude J. Perry, ’23, A 
Capt. R. B. Perry, ’31, A 

Paul F. Peters, ’43, A 

James E. Peterson, ’38, N 

Cpl. Ray Peterson, 40, A 

Lt. Carl S. Petty, ’41, A 

Ens. Bob Peugh, ’40, N 

Cpl. Scott C. Pfaff, 41, A 
Robert N. Pfeffer, 41, A 

Guy L. Pfeifer, ’43, A 

John D. Phelps, 45, M 

Charles K. Phillips, Jr., ’44, NAC 
Roy Phillips, ’44, N 

Sgt. John Pirhalla, Inst., A 

Joe Pisciotta, ’36, A 

Maj. Ulysses S. Pitney, ’32, AAC 
Robert W. Pitt, ’44, N 

Lt. Howard Pleuss, ’43, A 

Lt. John N. Plumb, ’32, N 

Sgt. Ralph K. Polson, ’38, A 
Richard L. Pond, ’45, N 

Sgt. Charles Poole, ’41, AAC 
Alton Porter, ’44, A 

Ernest M. Potter, ’44, A 

Paul Poudevigne, ’42, OC CG 
Lt. Pierre Poudevigne, ’42, M 
Lt. Perry E. Pound, 43, AAC 
Clarence N. Power, ’42, NAC 
Lt. Neal Powers, ’39, A 

Chester W. Pratt, ’45, A 

Capt. Kenneth E. Prescott, Inst., A 
Lt. Robert S. Prestridge, 41, AAC 
Alvin A. Price, ’40, OCS 
Elridge S. Price, ’39, M 

Robert G. Probst, 43, AAC 
Vernon Pugh, ’42, A 

Lt. Robert J. Pultz, 42, A 

Sgt. John Purcell, ’37, A 

Sgt. George R. Pyeatt, 33, CG 
Maj. John Quade, ’31, AAC 
Capt. John Quinn, ’22, N 

John J. Quinlan, ’44, N 


Albert Radinsky, ’29, N 

David O. Rafter, ’27, A 

Robert M. Ramsay, ’31, A 
Capt. C. A. Randolph, 711, A 
Lt. Charles A. Randolph, ’43, A 
Capt. Robert C. Randolph, ’36, A 
Lt. William Randolph, ’40, N 
Lt. Henry W. Rapp, 41, A 
Richard Rapp, *43, A 

Lt. Ben Raskin, Inst., N 

David Rasure, ’41, CG 

Set. Robert J. Ratcliff, ’38, A 
Bill Reagin, 42, AAC 

William D. Reavis, ’43, A 
John M. Reck, ’40, NAC 

Ens. John R. Redwine, ’28, N 
Guy Dean Reed, ’41, A 

Lt. Jack Reed, ’36, AAC 
Robert E. Reed, ’28, A 

Carroll H. Reese, ’32, A 

Lt. Comdr. C. Mert Reese, 734, NAC 
William Arthur Reese, 43, N 
Murray Regier, ’43, N 

J. Moody Reid, ’23, N 

Capt. Rayford S. Reid, ’23, A 
Maj. Geo. B. Reinhardt, ’32, MAC 
Lt. Paul A. Reitz, ’40, M 

Lt. Eugene Rex, ’42, A 

Lee Rice, ’41, A 

Lt. Sam Richardson, ’33, A 

Lt. Clarence Richey, ’26, A 

Lt. James G. Richter, ’28, N 
Lt. Nicholas Reigler, 41, A 
Donald Roach, ’43, A 

Jim Robb, ’44, A 

J. Evan Roberts, ’27, A 

Col. E. H. Roberts, ’08, A 

Lt. Grosvenor Roberts, ’41, A 
Lt. L. K. Roberts, ’22, N 

Maj. Les Roberts, 712, A 
George Robinson, ’35, A 

Jack W. Robinson, ’42, A 

Maj. O. A. Robinson, ’33, AAC 
Lt. Robert H. Robinson, 39, NAC 
Morton Rodin, ’43, A 


Brig. Gen. Pleas B. Rogers, ’15 
Sgt. Walter Rogerts, 38, MAC 
Lt. Francis B. Rolfson, ’31, N 
Col. Robert Rollison, Inst., A 
Ricardo W. Romay, ’45, A 
Robert R. Root, ’45, A 

Capt. Jack Rosenfeld, ’34, A 
John Douglas Rowe, ’42, A 

Lt. Col. W. A. Rude, ’25, A 
Maj. William M. Runge, 41, A 
Herbert Russell, ’43, A 
Frederick Ruzicka, 43, A 

Lt. George Ryan, ’31, A 

Maj. Lindley Ryan, ’34, M 

Lt. Charles S. Ryland, ’35, N 
Cpl. Wayne Sack, 742, A 
Robert Saizow, 743, N 

Capt. Wirt Salthouse, 35, AAC 
Capt. Neil S. Sanborn, ’20, A 
John W. Sandford, ’41, A 
Robert E. Sandhoff, ’45, NAC 
Capt. James Sandifer, 41, A 
Sgt. Angelo Santoro, ’37, AAC 
Dean Sargent, ’45, AAC 

Boyd M. Saviers, ’43, N 

Maj. John W. Sawyer, 717, A 
Capt. Bill Scales, ’32, A 

Capt. James M. Scales, ’26, A 
Maj. Elmer Schaberg, ’32, A 
Lt. Col. John L. Schaefer, ’30, A 
Cpl. Phillip Schauffler, ’43, A 
Sgt. Earl M. Schell, ’30, A 
Arthur H. Schneider, ’42, A 
John P. Schoenenberger, ’36, A 
Edward W. Schott, 43, A 

S. Russell Schulman, ’44, AAC 
Dan Schungel, 43, N 

Set. Fred Schwab, ’41, A 

Sgt. Maurice Schwab, ’39, A 
Robert Schwab, 743, A 
William Schwartz, ’45, N 

Lt. Charles E. Scott, 39, AAC 
Lt. Clifford A. Scott, Inst., N 
Glen. O. Scott, ’45, N 

Capt. Harrison F. Scott, ’25, A 
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Sgt. S. M. Seabaugh, 731, A 
Cpl. A. W. Seely, ’27, A 
Lt. Robert Selby, ’38, AAC 
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James McBrayer Sellers, Jr., ’46, M 


Stephen W. Sellers, 44, N 
Ray Sessel, ’45, N 

Dwight W. Sexton, 44, N 
Jefferson Sexton, 42, CG 
Wayne G. Shafer, ’43, A 
William E. Shaffer, ’43, N 

Lt. Wayne Shannon, ’38, A 

Lt. A. A. Sharp, ’35, A 

Maj. J. H. Sharp, 719, A 

Lt. Richard K. Shelby, 739, AAC 
Charles E. Shepard, ’44, MM 
Capt. Warren Sherman, ’40, A 
John Shiffler, 43, M 

Lt. Harold Shoeman, ’42, AAC 
John W. Shrier, 42, N 

John M. Shriner, ’25, CG 

John W. Schroeder, ’43, A 
Capt. Melvin Schroeder, ’32, A 
Maj. Lloyd C. Sigmon, ’28, A 
Gordon Silverman, ’43, A 

Lt. David N. Simmons, ’26, N 
Maj. Jim Simmons, ’26, N 

Lt. Lewis Simon, ’42, AAC 
Tom Simon, 734, A 

Capt. E. W. Simpson, Jr., 734, A 
Donald Sinclair, ’34, AAC 
Capt. Robert Sinclair, ’38, A 
Set. James G. Singer, 742, AAC 
Set. Paul Sitlington, 734, A 

Lt. J. L. Slechticky, Inst., A 
Dail E. Sloan, 42, A 

Lt. Robert Slusher, ’41, AAC 
Edgar A. Slusher, Jr., 35, A 
Lt. Clyde Smalley, ’43, A 

Set. Robert W. Smalley, 43, AAC 
John Smaltz, 43, M 

Ernest Smethers, 41, A 
Alonzo Wade Smith, 741 
Lt:.Col/ CG. Grsmith 157A 

Lt. Col. George A. Smith, ’20, A 
Charles M. Smith, 44, AAC 
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Clark W. Smith, 43, N 

Lt. Earle H. Smith, ’40, A 
Ernest M. Smith, 732, A 

Set. Harvey D. Smith, ’39, A 
Loyd Smith, ’26, A 

Lt. Mahlon A. Smith, 743, AAC 
Maj. Norvin R. Smith, ’30, A 


Ens. Phillip M. Smith, ITI, ’43, NAC 


Capt. Robert F. Smith, ’34, A 
Tommy H. Smith, 742, M 

Col. Vernon Smith, ’29, AAC 
Whitney J. Smith, 43, N 

Lt. Col. B. B. Smythe, ’20, A 
John H. Snyder, 46, A 

Robert S. Snyder, 743, A 

Capt. Jeff Sogard, ’39, A 

Joe Souligny, ’29, A 

Set. Robert B. Southern, ’29, A 
B. J. Spalding, 44, N 

Lt. Ray Spatz, ’29, A 

Capt. John Spence, ’38, A 
William F. Spencer, ’45, N 
Capt. Charles E. Spindler, ’34, A 
Lt. Lewis Sponsler, ’42, A 
Billy G. Spoontc, ’45, N 
Kenneth Sprague, ’28, N 

Lt. Col. Lester A. Sprinkle, ’14, A 
Ed A. Sallworth, 45, N 

Set. John Staeffler, ’42, A 
Everett W. Starke, ’27, AAC 
Lt. William S. Starke, ’40, A 
Lt. Col. Bill Starr, ’35, A 

Lt. Willard H. Stearns, ’36, A 
Capt. Freeman C. Steele, ’26, A 
Ens. Joseph C. Steele, ’31, N 
Lt. Robert W. Steele, 25, A 
Sgt. John F. Steen, ’27, A 
Frank Steinbach, III, ’37, A 
Robert J. Steinert, 44, A 
Louis Steinhauer, ’46, AAC 
Robert J. Stephanchick, 45, A 
John Stephen, ’41, A 

Lt. Fred S. Stephenson, ’28, N 
Joe Stephenson, 46, A 

John T. Stephenson, ’41, A 


Cpl. John W. Stephenson, ’25, A 
Pat Stephenson, 43, A 

Bob Stevens, 738, A 

Comdr. Clyde Stevens, ’25, N 
Douglas Stevens, 44, AAC 

Sgt. Donald George Stewart, ’42, A 
Jack G. Stewart, ’45, N 

Sgt. Raymond B. Stewart, ’35, A 
Dick M. Stiles, ’43, A 

Lt. Frank Stiles, ’40, A 

Lt. Herman R. Stiles, ’27, A 
Raymond P. Smith, 734, A 
Thomas M. Stoker, ’44, N 

Maj. Albert E. Stoll, ’39, A 

Lt. Pat Stoll, 739, A 

Darrell E. Stoltenberg, ’37, A 
Lt. Kenneth J. Stoltenberg, ’42, A 
Lawrence D. Stoner, 44, N 

Lt. E. E. Stormont, ’37, NAC 
Clifton J. Stratton, ’37, A 

Sgt. Donald Strenger, 40, AAC 
Maj. Marshall Strenger, ’36, AAC 
Kenneth Strong, ’46 

Paul Stuart, 43, A 

Lt. Comdr. Wesley Stuessi, ’33, N 
Jack Sturgeon, ’38, AAC 

Ben Sturgis, 718, N 

Pvt. R. Conrad Suhr, ’44, A 

Oda F. Sulley, ’43, AAC 

Lt. C. Alton Sullivan, ’32, N 
Robert B. Sullivan, ’43, A 

Lt. Robert L. Sulivan, ’32, A 

Lt. James Summers, ’37, AAC 
Sgt. Richard Sutoris, ’37, AAC 
Capt. Dustin Swanson, 741, AAC 
Sgt. Robert H. Sward, ’45, A 

Lt. Charles A. Swarts, ’07, A 
Mann D. Sweet, ’38, A 

Maj. J. K. Swigart, ’28, A 

Cpl. John K. Sylvester, Inst., A 
Lt. Col. Peyton Tabb, ’38, A 
Harold H. Taft, ’35, AAC 

Lt. R. G. Taft, ’27, AAC 

Lt. W. H. Taft, ’26, N 

Lt. William R. Talbert, ’32, A 
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Raymond R. Tate, ’36, A 

Lt. Col. E. M. Taubman, ’25, A 

Donald R. Taylor, 43, N 

Lt. L. A. Taylor, ’34, A 

Richard H. Taylor, ’42, A 

Capt. Richard Taylor, ’36, AAC 

Dix Teachenor, ’43, A 

Phillip Templeton, ’36, A 

Lt. Keith Tennal, 44, A 

‘Ralph Tennal, 44, A 

Cpl. Robert Terhune, ’41, A 

Lawrence E. Terpstra, 43, N 

James R. Terry, 43, NAC 

Lt. J. E. Thede, ’31, A 

Bob Theis, 40, NAC 

Lt. Willis C. Theis, ’33, N 

Cpl. William H. Thoke, 43, A 

Lt. John H. Thomas, ’38, N 

Lt. Robert Thomas, 738, A 

Thomas Thomason, ’24, CAF 

Lt. James O. Thompson, ’42, AAC 

Capt. John H. Thompson, III, 36, 
AAC 

Lt. Joseph T. Thompson, ’42, M 

Lt. Col. William J. Thompson, ’19, 
AAC 

Charles E. Thro, ’43, A 

William L. Thurman, ’43, A 

Lt. Carroll Timpte, ’40, A 

George W. Todd, ’25, A 

Jack H. Todd, ’40, N 

Michael Tommany, ’43, M 

Lt. Ed Tonneson, ’41, AAC 

Carl R. Trace, 41, A 

Lt. Victor Trastek, ’34, N 

Set. Fred Trimble, ’40, AAC 

Lindsay Trimble, ’43, A 

Donald Trombly, 44, A 

Charles M. Trough, ’43, N 

Lt. Col. Kenneth Tucker, ’31, A 

Clair W. Tull, 44, N 

Lt. Clare Turner, ’19, A 

George B. Turney, ’18, A 

Ens. Henry Turner, Inst., N 

Robert L. Turner, ’44, N 


Lt. Robert W. Turner, ’42, AAC 
Thurston Turner, ’43, N 

J. C. Tye, ’46, A 

Gene Tynan, ’36, A 

Kenneth B. Tyson, 44, AAC 
Robert J. Uhl, ’43, A 

Jack Ulrich, ’42, N 

Capt. H. W. Underhill, ’31, AAC 
John J. Underwood, ’40, A 
Stanton Updegraff, ’29, N 

Lt. Arthur Valiton, 39, AAC 
Robert Vallerino, ’45, M 

Howard D. Van Cleave, 40, N 
Robert Van Doren, ’40, A 

James E. Van Gundy, 43, N 
Maj. William B. Vaughan, ’31, AAC 
Harry Leon Veeder, ’44, N 
Robert W. Verkins, 43, A 

Glen Vincent, ’45, M 

Elio Vitale, 46, N 

Claude Vogel, ’41, A 

Lt. George P. Vogt, ’40, A 

Capt. Jack Von Lackum, ’32, A 
Capt. Harold Voortman, ’29, A 
Lt. Robert G. Waechter, ’43, AAC 
Lt. B. Duane Wagner, ’40, AAC 
Stanford S. Waldman, ’44, A 

Lt. Col. Charles E. Waldron, ’25, A 
Burton Walker, ’42, AAC 

George D. Walker, ’45, N 

James A. Wall, ’22, A 

Lt. Col. Edwin S. Wallace, ’29, A 
Lt. Comdr. John R. Wallace, ’27, N 
Maj. L. G: Walter, ’30, A 

Otto Wallace Walter, 42, A 

Lt. Glen Walters, 730, A 

James L. Walton, 40, NAC 
Robert E. Ward, 44, A 

Lt. Lloyd L. Ware, ’39, AAC 

Set. W. V. Warinner, ’38, AAC 
David Waters, ’43, A 

Raymond Waters, Inst., A 

Lt. John A. Watkins, ’42, A 
Woodrow W. Wattenbarger, 43, A 
John J. Watters, ’43, AAC 
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John V. Watts, ’45, AAC 
Robert Watts, 44, AAC 

. Franklin G. Weary, ’43, A 

Sgt. Robert M. Webb, ’43, A 
Lt. Edgar T. Weekes, ’31, A 
Cpl. Leonard Weinand, ’40, A 
Willard Weiser, 43, A 

Lt. Col. James C. Welch, ’15, A 
James Homer Welch, 41, AAC 
William Paul Wells, ’43, N 
Capt. Eugene C. Welsh, 08, A 
Fletcher H. Welch, 46, M 
Cpl. Robert B. Welsh, ’23, A 
Norman Wentworth, ’37, AAC 
Robert V. West, ’45, N 

Cpl. Hardie Whatley, ’41, AAC 
Zach F. Wheat, 734, A 

Cpl. Paul Wheeler, ’31, A 
Wesley J. Wheeler, 743, NAC 
Capt. Francis I. Whipple, ’33, A 
Maurice Whitaker, ’43, N 

Sgt. Paul W. Whitaker, ’43, A 
R. L. Whitaker, ’44, N 

Maj. Robert White, "40, MAC 
Norman E. White, ’42, AAC 
Set. Paul Wiedemer, ’34, A 
William F. Wiese, ’44, N 

Lt. Bernard F. Wigbels, ’28, AAC 
James Wikoff, ’44, N 

N. T. Wilcoxon, ’39, A 

Cpl. Fred Willhardt, ’41, A 
Capt. Dale Williams, 41, AAC 
Cpl. Joe B. Williams, 43, AAC 
Lt. J. L. Williams, ’36, N 

Ens. Rex J. Williams, ’36, N 
Lt. William Williams, ’43, A 
Nelson H. Williamson, 42, A 
Col. Ray Williamson, Inst., A 
Cpl. Bill Wills, ’26, A 

Lt. Fred Willhardt, ’41, A 
Fred Wilmot, ’43, A 


Floyd Wilson, Jr., 44, A 

Lt. Francis L. Wilson, ’20, AAC 
Jeff R. Wilson, ’37, N 
Richard G. Wilson, ’39, M 
Richard M. Wilson, ’27, A 

Lt. Col. Robert W. Wilson, ’06, A 
Roland P. Wilson, ’38, N 
William J. Wind, ’40, A 
Warren Winne, ’43, A 

Dwight V. Winters, ’39, A 
Kenneth Winters, ’40, N 

Sgt. John H. Wintrode, ’16, A 
George Wong, Jr., ’45, A 
Frank R. Wood, ’37, A 

Jack A. Wood, ’43, NAC 

Lt. Col. John A. Wood, 717, A 
Lt. R. Overton Wood, 42, AAC 
William M. Wood, ’43, NAC 
Maj. Charles E. Woodrow, 30, A 
Carl Woodson, ’42, A 

Sgt. C. D. Wortham, ’39, A 

Lt. Col. V. W. Wortman, 712, A 
Lt. Clyde W. Wright, 36, N 
Frank Wright, ’29, N 

Harold C. Wright, ’40, A 
Robert F. Wright, ’44, A 

Ens. Stephen S. Wright, 732, N 
Frank W. Wrinn, 743, A 

Jack H. Wyatt, 43, AAC 

Capt. George Yant, ’34, A 
Robert D. Youker, ’44, AAC 
Chalmers Young, ’28, AAC 
Gordon Young, ’45, N 
William Young, ’25, A 
Raymond Youngman, ’46, A 
Capt. M. D. Yount, 714, A 
William Yount, ’28, M 

Lt. Francis Zeckel, ’35, A 
Vance Zimmerman, ‘31, A 
Jerry D. Hubbard, ’46, N 

Joe Combs, ’45, N 


Abbreviations after names are: A—Army, N—Navy, M-—Marines, CG— 
Coast Guard, AC—Air Corps, OC—Officers Candidate, RCAF—Royal Can- 
adian Air Force, RAF—Royal Air Force, FF F—Free French Forces, MM— 


Merchant Marine. 
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Curriculum 


The first Catalogue, a twelve page pamphlet, appears to have 
been issued in the summer of 1880. With certain changes it did 
duty for the following year also. This shows the school divided 
into English, Academic and Commercial Departments. In com- 
mon with all boys’ schools of the day Wentworth’s curriculum 
was designed to appeal to two classes of pupils—those who wished 
to prepare for a business career as quickly as possible and others 
who planned to enter college or university. The English and Com- 
mercial Departments were set up for the former and the Academic 
for the latter. From the beginning it was planned that four years 
of study was necessary to complete these courses. In 1884 they 
were divided into Preparatory, Junior, Intermediate, Senior and 
Post Graduate groups. English, Mathematics, History, Science, 
which consisted of Geography, and a Supplement in Penmanship, 
were prescribed for the Preparatory period of two years. For the 
Junior, Intermediate and Senior years Latin, Physics, Physical 
Geography, Bookkeeping, Commercial Law, Elocution, Military 
Tactics and Bible were added. Latin, Greek, German and French 
were also taught in these years. 

The first radical change in the curriculum occurred in 1905 
when the Academic course was revised in order to conform to 
the requirements of colleges and universities for preparatory and 
secondary schools. To meet the increasing tendency of those in- 
stitutions of higher learning and to allow a wider range of choice in 
entrance requirements the subjects listed in the Academic course 
were for the first time divided into required and elective subjects. 
The beginning of a more liberalized course of study is seen in 
the introduction of Manual Training. 

When the new plan was inaugurated courses in Reading, Spell. 
ing, Penmanship, Language Lessons, Arithmetic, United States 
History and Geography were offered those who were not fully 
prepared to do regular High School work. In 1906 this was desig- 
nated as the Grammar School Department for boys over twelve 
years of age. It continued under various names until the Junior- 
Senior High School plan was inaugurated in 1925. In 1908 the 
title of the old Academic course was changed to University 
Preparatory Course and to College Preparatory Course in 1909. 
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The next change in Curriculum was made in 1912 when the 
courses of study in the College Preparatory Course was arranged 
so as to prepare the student for the particular course he wished 
to pursue in college or university. There were three divisions, 
each leading to a degree. In the Classical Course the Cadet earned 
a Bachelor of Arts degree, a Bachelor of Philosophy degree in 
the Elective, and a Bachelor of Science degree in the Scientific. 
The Commerical Course was also revised at this time. 

Another change was made in the curriculum in 1919. The old 
designations were dropped and the subjects arranged under the 
heads of College Preparatory, Commercial and Special Courses. 
Greek was no longer offered and the Commercial and Special 
Courses closely related. Only those graduating in the College 
Preparatory Course were recommended for college and they had 
to maintain an average of eighty in each subject to attain that 
honor. In 1920 Vocational Direction was added to all courses.”® 

From the beginning the Bible was freely used in the classroom 
and school exercises but it was not until 1885 that a course in it 
was offered to Cadets of Senior grade. Greek New Testament 
was offered from 1885 to 1890. In 1887 the Bible was included 
in the course for Fourth Division Cadets and in all others in 1891. 
Another change was made in 1894 when it was placed upon the 
Classical, Elective and Business Courses for the second term of 
the fifth year. It was dropped from the curriculum in 1902 and 
did not appear again until 1922 when a course in Bibical History 
was offered for Juniors and Seniors in the College Preparatory, 
Commercial and Elective Courses. By 1933 the Special Course 
in the High School had been discontinued and only the College 
Preparatory and Commercial Courses retained. These, with minor 
variations, constitute the curriculum of the present. 

The curriculum for the Junior College has closely followed 
the development of that type of educational institution since its 
beginning in 1923. Bearing in mind that many, if not most of its 
graduates will continue their education in college or university 
Pre-Professional courses designed to meet a wide variety of needs 


28. This course was designed to assist Cadets in making the choice of a life’s 
work. In addition to this service experts in Vocational Guidance from 
the leading universities visit the campus from time to time to lend 
their aid. 
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are now available. They are Pre-Law, Pre-Journalism, Pre-Engi- 
neering, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Business Administration, 
Pre-West Point and Pre-Annapolis. Graduates receive the degree 
Associate in Arts or Associate in Science, according to the course 
they have followed. To those who complete the course in Prac- 
tical Business the Graduate’s Diploma is given. 

A special department of testing and advisement has now been 
added under the advisory direction of Dr. T. Luther Purdom of the 
University of Michigan. In this department an excellent series of 
tests are given including one unique to Wentworth, which delves 
into the personality of the individual cadet. These tests are fol- 
lowed by personal advisory sessions. 


a) 


The Junior College 


For forty-three years the policy of maintaining Wentworth 
as a strictly preparatory school was rigidly observed. During the 
first quarter of the 20th Century the number of young people 
flocking to university and college campuses wrought a great change 
in the educational picture. Not only were those institutions greatly 
overcrowded but a tragically large number, amounting to from 
thirty-five to sixty-five per cent of Freshmen, were so unprepared 
for the new experience and responsibility that they failed in 
their work. 

These things produced the Junior College, which from the 
very beginning met with the hearty approval of leaders of edu- 
cation in the country. Wentworth, with its long history as a 
preparatory school and the high standard maintained for its 
faculty was in a favored position where this new development 
was concerned. Consequently on February 8, 1923, Major Sand- 
ford Sellers, Jr., Assistant Superintendent, announced that a Junior 
College would be opened at the beginning of the fall Semester 
that year. Much credit for this important decision was given to 
Major A. W. Clemens, Principal of the Academy, who had wished 
to see this step taken for many years. In so doing Wentworth 
became a pioneer in applying the Junior College plan to a school 
for boys. All others in Missouri and the Middle West were either 
for girls or were coeducational. With the opening of school in 
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the fall of 1923 there was no similar institution nearer than New 
Mexico and Texas. 

When the session opened September 11, 1923, work for 
Freshmen was offered in five departments—English, Mathematics, 
Foreign Lauguages, History and Science. Twenty were enrolled 
this first year. The Instructors were Captain G. C. Groce, His- 
tory; Captain R. G. Landgraf, Mathematics; Miss Mary D. Wil- 
son, Latin, and Captain Roe Clemens, Chemistry. Major A. W. 
Clemens was Principal. The laboratories were enlarged and 
adapted to the requirements of a standard Junior College. Hick- 
man Hall, now A Barracks, was set aside to house the Junior Col- 
lege Cadets. Entrance requirements were the same as for the 
College of Arts and Sciences at Missouri University. Fifty Fresh- 
men were enrolled for the year 1924-1925 and the first gradu- 
ing class in the latter year consisted of: Cadets E. W. Farmer, S. 
G. Frazier, J. M. Hays, Jr. and J. W. Waddell. 

By the end of the second year the Junior College had estab- 
lished itself and was accredited by Missouri University in 1926 
and by the North Central Association of Colleges and Universities 
in 1930. The courses were first arranged as Pre-Medical and Pre- 
Engineering. In the fall of 1925 a Pre-Legal course was arranged 
and in 1929 Pre-Journalism, Pre-Dental, Pre-Business and Pre- 
Aviation courses were offered. In 1941 Pre-West Point and Pre- 
Annapolis courses were arranged. These, with the standard Liberal 
Arts course, constitute the curriculum of the present. 

In the beginning, and for many years afterward, there was 
no clearcut distinction between high school and junior college 
athletics. Cadets enrolled in both played upon teams represent- 
ing the Academy. In 1937, however, the High School Athletic 
Association was formed. Among its rules was one barring junior 
college students from participation in games. From that time 
on a distinct line, so far as high school athletics were concerned, 
was drawn. There was nothing, however, to prevent a high school 
student from playing on a junior college team if he so desired. 

One unique, valuable factor in the work at Wentworth is the 
fact that both the high school and junior college are under the 
same administration and the same Instructors teach in both 
schools. By this system the wide gap between the last year of 
high school and Freshman year in college is successfully bridged. 
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During World War II the Wentworth Junior College rendered 
conspicuous service in training Cadets in the Senior R. O. T. C. 
courses. 


Deans of the Junior College 


G@iemens mV djOtgA. WV se ee ee ee Se 1923-1928 
GciswellelVia|Oretallarty see ee Gee ees ee 1928-1938 
CE Cemm Via | Ol ae tea Vaneet ree eee ie ee ee 1938-1941 
WhglesmIVigiOr J-CON Gre wee ak eee eee 1941-1947 


In 1947 Major Dallas A. Buck became Dean of Instruction. 


i) 


The Grade School 


From the very beginning boys too young and not sufficiently 
advanced to take the preparatory or commercial courses were 
admitted to Wentworth. Until 1908 boarding Cadets lived in the 
barracks with the older boys and had no separate Department of 
their own. In that year a Small Boys’ Department for those 
eleven to fourteen years of age was organized. East Barracks, 
where they had separate quarters and a schoolroom, was set 
apart for them and they were organized into a separate Com- 
pany with their own officers. Captain John Curnett was placed 
in charge of this work. The grades in this Department ranged 
from the fourth to the eighth and they were organized for their 
own athletics. In general the Regulations governing the older 
Cadets applied to them, with modifications made necessary by 
the age and temperament of the lads involved. They wore uni- 
forms at all times and were held accountable for punctuality, 
thoroughness, and neatness of person and habits. 

In 1917 the old Lexington Ladies’ College at 13th and South 
Streets was secured as a Junior Barracks and the Department 
moved into it. Three years later it was moved to the new Junior 
Barracks at the far eastern side of the campus. The teachers, 
four in number, lived in the Barracks with their charges. They 
had a well-chosen library adapted to their needs, a recreation 
room and a manual training shop. ' 

In 1925 the Junior-Senior High School Plan, which absorbed 
the grade school was put into effect. The courses were then re- 
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arranged and their Company D became a regular unit in the 
Wentworth R. O. T. C. plan. When the Junior-Senior High School 
plan was abandoned in 1928 the Grade School was discontinued, 
except for the eighth grade which still continues. 


Go ~™ 


The Summer School and Camp 


The Wentworth Summer School held its first session in 1920. 
Its purpose was to afford an opportunity for boys to make up 
scholastic work, strengthen weak subjects, gain additional credits 
and to enjoy recreational and vocational activities at the same 
time. In the beginning no military work was done, there was no 
form of compulsory athletics and no uniform was required. Regu- 
lar Instructors made up the Faculty for this school of eight weeks. 
Rooms were provided in one of the Barracks and meals served at 
some place other than the regular Academy dining room. The 
schedule called for scholastic work in the morning and relaxation 
in the afternoon and evening. Almost any subject in the regular 
curriculum was available. When the Junior College was opened 
work of that grade was offered. 

In 1946 the camp feature was added for boys 812 to 14 years 
of age who were not enrolled in the summer school. This now 
includes a week’s camping expedition in the Lake of the Ozarks 
region. It follows a carefully planned schedule so arranged that 
the needs and interest of boys of that age are met. Its purpose 
is to help the boy find himself, give him confidence, inculcate the 
principles of good sportsmanship and improve his physique. Dur- 
ing the eight weeks an educational and personal analysis of each 
boy is made. Work includes handicraft, nature studies, riding in- 
struction, and athletics. For entertainment there are games of a 
wide variety, story telling and campfires. Now an Indian tribe, 
the We-Wo-Mil-Acs, has been added. The boys learn Indian 
lore and ceremonies and make their own colorful costumes. The 
enrollment in the few years of its existence has grown to around 40. 

With the coming of World War II the session was lengthened 
to twelve weeks with special attention to R. O. T. C. work. Morn- 
ings were devoted to scholastic work, afternoons to military work 
and evenings to recreation. C. A. A. pilot training was also 
offered. Since 1944 the sessions have been eight weeks long. 
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Military Department 


Professors of Military Science and Tactics 


IRiol coer ue AL) GALT) tL) NAW coe coe er te re gee ee 1882-1883 
Mhomiasw Captain aa keer Slee ae Bh LA Ne ee 1883-1886 
ere Cm Ce at AUER |e Le) ee eee ea 1886-1887 
Lyre (e Gye Ey ial Diya by ee eee ee 1887-1890 
PQA ly LOPS ashe Nhe GP aN oS 8 a 1890-1891 
lays, MORSE r ey hg OR Sees Pe a ee ee ee 1891-1893 
MVEC Gam Icey aCe ta yy y Jictn ieee ee ce 1893-1894 
Hickman Captainel. 2A.) 2 5 ee ee 1894-1895 
iStuwls, Coisfetiew G5p) Ieee ee ee 1895-1897 
yep Aku, IVP SET fe 1 bela lee eM Se cad De eee 1897-1898 
Pirrazier™ lieutenant, |OSe pl nae ee 1898-1900 
Ketloge # Golonclat |r) Hither ee ee ee ee 1900-1903 
Heyer, Captain’ B.) B...022. ee 1903-1905 
Eliekmare@aptains oA ee ee ee ee 1905-1909 
Pritchard, Captain George Bh.) =... 1909-1912 
Cocke, Major John _____._._------------»------------------------------------ 1912-1913 
pinot pe nm Captain lL). ee ee eee 1913-1915 
Palmer, Lieutenant. R. P.._-.-----.-----------_------ == 1915-1918 
Frazier, Major Joseph (Retired) _.._._-------------------------------------------- 1918-1919 
Mitchell, Lieutenant Colonel Charles L.__--_----------------------------------------- 1919-1924 
Mosse Majors Robert |Get. es ee ee 1924-1927 
Jackson, Major Campbell N._____--------------------------------------------------------- 1927-1933 
Urquhart, Captain C. L._.._--_-_--------------------—— = 1933-1934 
Reed, Major O. W..____-_----------------=-=--=--=== <== 1934-1940 
Williamson, Lieutenant Colonel Ray J._---------------------------------------------- 1940-1942 
Ramee, Colonel Per__._.--_-----------------=---------- oon 1942-1944 
Appleton, Captain Harry-....---------------.----------------------- 1944-1945 
McKee, Lieutenant Colonel William A. ___.---------.------------------------------- 1945-1947 
Thompson, Major Donald G...------.----.--------------------------------------- 1947-1948 
Wells, Lieutenant Colonel James B._____--------------------------------------------- 1948- 
Commandants 

King, Ephraim (Unofficial) —--------------------------------+-------------------—- 1881-1882 
MileetenG@aptain el W 1882-1883 
Thomas, Captain George M...__------------------------------------------ 1883-1886 
Ward, Captain J. D._—-_----___-----__---- 1886-1887 
Warst; Captain! Kee Le 1887-1890 
Ryland, Captain E: P....2 1890-1891 
Ford’) Captain’ H. C.5 3. 1891-1893 
McConkey Captains |o.Geee e 1893-1894 
Hickman, Captain E. A.___---.--------------------- == 1894-1895 
Hunt, Captain L. P.: 1895-1897 


Se Tan Vc eee JL ee Sen an eg Pi Dd Cee 1897-1898 
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Derbyshire, Major G. A.__----------------------------------------------------- 1898-1900 
Allen, Major A, W...-)- e 1900-1905 
Hickman, Lieutenant E. A. (see above) ---------------------------------------------- 1905-1909 
Bernard, Colonel D. Meade-_----------------------------------------------------___------- 1909-1910 
Pritchard, Captain George B._---------------------------------------------------------------- 1910-1912 
Cocke,Major John=..-) <2 4 eee 1912-1913 
McKellar, Major .W. H. .  e 8 1913-1915 
Dewey, Major W. E..0..-...... ee ee 1917-1919 
Sellers, Major Sandford, Jr.-----------------------------------------------------------------——- 1919-1922 
Sellers, Major James M.________________-_______--______________—— 1922-1928 
Jackson, Captain Campbell N.__-------------------------------------------------- 1928-1933 
Rollison, Major Robert A.__----_---.---------------------------------------_-_-_-__- 1933-1934 
Brown, Major Frank W..__--------------------------------------------------------- 1934- 


One of the handicaps under which the Military Department 
labored in the beginning was inability to drill in rainy or cold 
weather. This was removed when in 1885 Mr. Wentworth built 
the first gymnasium. Prior to 1891 infantry drill constituted the 
sole military training the cadets received. In the fall of that year 
two muzzle loading three inch artillery pieces were secured from 
the State of Missouri. After that artillery drill was included in 
the courses. A cavalry unit was also organized the same year, 
and when Springfield rifles were introduced into the United 
States Army a supply of these were secured, and the Old Austrian 
cadet muskets were issued to small boys. With the exception of 
one year there was but one company until 1889 when two were 
organized and a battalion organization set up. In 1896 two 
modern breech loading artillery pieces were secured from the 
State of Missouri. 

Although the first attempt to maintain a cavalry company 
was unsuccessful, another was organized in the fall of 1892 when 
local cadets having their own mounts were organized into a troop 
by Captain H. C. Ford. After a year this troop was discontinued 
also. When Captain Levi P. Hunt was transferred from Mar- 
maduke Academy to Wentworth in 1896 he brought with him 
a supply of saddles, bridles and other cavalry equipment. An- 
other troop was organized but it was no more successful than its 
predecessors had been. After two years it was disbanded. Com- 
mandant Edwin A. Hickman again introduced cavalry in 1908. 
A troop of twenty-seven was organized and placed under the in- 
struction of Captain G. B. Pritchard, who was also Professor of 
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Military Science and Tactics. This also proved unsuccessful and 
was disbanded at the close of the 1912 session. A by-product of 
the attempt to maintain a cavalry troop from 1908 on was that 
it supplied horses for artillery drill. In 1909 the battery made a 
practice march of fifty miles to Warrensburg, Mo., loaded their 
pieces upon railroad cars and brought them home. Training in 
this detachment was discontinued after 1911. 

Commandant Hickman also organized a Hospital Corps in 
1908, which was under the instruction of Captain B. W. Tilman. 
Under his guidance sixteen men studied first aid to injured, 
poisoned, frozen, drowned or sunstruck people and to those suf- 
fering from broken limbs or hemorrhages. In the same year a 
Corps of Engineers was organized under Captain L. H. McAdow. 
Practical, elementary work in this department consisted principally 
in the construction of hasty entrenchments, obstacles, such as 
barbed wire entanglements, abatis and the tkrowing of spar bridges 
across ravines. 

Target practice began in a modest way in the spring of 1890. 
This was more or less of a haphazard matter until the Academy 
was recognized by the United States Government and a Regular 
Army officer appointed as Professor of Military Science and 
Tactics. After that in addition to practice on the ranges in actual 
firing the cadets were put through a course in position and aim- 
ing drills which involved the use of tripods. 

By 1908 almost every cadet in the Corps engaged in target 
practice and a number of medals given by the National Rifle 
Association were won each year. In addition to actual firing 
care was taken to acquaint the cadets with the rifle, its nomen- 
clature, powers and possibilities. Besides the instruction and 
practice received at the Academy those who attended the sum- 
mer encampments at Fort Leavenworth in 1906 and 1909 gained 
further experience under Regular Army instructors. By 1908 
the Academy was supplied with two hundred .30 calibre Krag 
rifles and a few new Springfields for instruction and gallery 
shooting purposes. The first rifle teams were organized in 1910 
by Commandant Pritchard. These won the Military School Rifle 
League Championship in 1912, 1913 and 1916. 

The object of the Reserve Officer’s Training Corps, which 
was organized in both Senior and Junior Divisions in 1917, was 
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to qualify graduates by standard and systematic methods of 
training for officers in the United States Army. No additional time 
was required for this work but the courses were better systema- 
tized, standardized and made more progressive in order that the 
cadet during his second and third years might avoid a repetition 
of military work. Two years of work in this course was required 
for graduation. Graduates in the Senior division who attended 
summer camps were eligible for appointment as second lieutenants 
in the Regular Army for six months. For carrying on this work 
the United States Government furnished $50,000.00 worth of 
equipment, consisting of rifles, bayonets, belts, pack equipment, 
automatic rifles, machine guns, 37 millimeter cannon, 3 inch trench 
mortars, mapping outfits, ammunition, etc. 

The full Reserve Officer’s Training Corps course was a four 
year one, progressively arranged. Rigid physical requirements 
were set up and the work so designed as to effect marked physical 
improvement: through teaching and requiring correct bearing at 
all times. Courses in infantry drill, bayonet exercises, marches 
and march protection, offensive and defensive combat, map read- 
ing, citizenship, leadership and special instruction in signalling, 
woodcraft, scouting, marksmanship and special weapons were 
provided. In 1925 a new program designed by the War Depart- 
ment for essentially military schools was put into effect. Under 
it eight and one-half hours of military instruction was required 
of first and second year cadets and ten and one-half of third and 
fourth year ones. With various additions and changes the program 
of instruction as outlined in 1925 continued in effect until the 
fall of 1946 when Wentworth was awarded the rating of Military 
Institute. Under this new and revised program a junior course of 
two years for freshmen and sophomore high school students and 
a senior course of juniors and seniors in high school or freshmen 
and sophomores in college was put into effect. Early in 1947 
the Academy was approved for a Junior College Military Institute 
rating which qualified it for a full senior Reserve Officer’s Training 
Corps course. Wentworth was one of six military academies in the 
nation receiving such approval. Cadets who successfully complete 
both Elementary and Advanced courses in Infantry and attend 
summer camp are eligible for commissions and second lieutenants 
in the Infantry Reserve. 
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Discipline 


The ideal for discipline at Wentworth was expressed by Colonel 
Sandford Sellers in the Catalogue for 1883-1884. “Good be- 
havior,” he said, “and careful performance of all tasks imposed 
are expected from all pupils.” That has been the aim through the 
years and the military feature was adopted to aid in its attain- 
ment. From the beginning the idea was a self-disciplining Corps 
of cadets under its own officers. This was a distinct contribution 
to the regulation of educational institutions and ante-dated modern 
student government by many years. 

The matter of discipline was placed under the administration 
of the Commandant at the very beginning. The methods used 
were clearly expressed by Captain G. B. Pritchard in his report 
for 1910-1911. “Nothing short of perfection has been taken as 
the standard in discipline,” he said. “Prompt, strict and unques- 
tioned obedience to orders, whether the Cadet likes them or not, 
is the only safe and sound principle of action in a military or- 
ganization ... It must be cheerful and willing, accompanied by 
a loyal spirit and a pride in the fact that the self-sacrifice in- 
volved in this condition is right and proper and is given because 
it is so. The system used in handling Cadets . . . must have 
... the Regular Army system as a basis. This system has for 
its fundamental elements a large modicum of common sense. 
It presupposes a law, clear and unambiguous, a law suited to 
the lives and natures of those governed and to the work cut 
out for them to do... finally, a law which assumes and expects 
personal contact and personal moral influence on the part of 
instructors over those whose conduct they direct.” 

With these fundamental principles as the basis, and men of 
deep insight into the lives and natures of boys, discipline at 
Wentworth has always been successful to a remarkable degree. 
Of course there have been infractions of Regulations but the 
majority had their origin in a boyish spirit of mischief rather 
than in rebellion against authority. When these have occurred 
the offender usually accepted the penalty of extra guard duty, 
being placed “in yard,” or cancellation of privileges with cheer- 
ful good nature. So high has been the moral standard and co- 
operative spirit of the Cadets through the years that grave viola- 
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tions of Regulations involving heavy punishment have been rare. 
Penalty tours and yard confinement have now been found un- 
necessary and have been discontinued. 

In brief, discipline at Wentworth is based upon the theory 
of right for right’s sake and that efforts to maintain it are worthy 
of recognition. While seeking to impress and enforce this prin- 
ciple the personality of the Cadet is always borne in mind. Con- 
sequently each Cadet is inspired to strive for distinction, not only 
for himself alone but also for his company, the whole Corps and 
the school. As further expressed and clarified in the 1946-1947 
Catalogue, “The plan has as its object the developing of Ameri- 
can citizens—men who are mentally alert, physically sound, and 
courageous enough to take prominent parts in the educational, 
religious, commercial and civic life of their communities.” 

The present Commandant, Major Frank W. Brown, has served 
the Academy as Commandant since 1934, a longer period than 
that of any other. Being sympathetic and familiar with the ways 
of boys he administers the discipline with efficiency and success. 


The Uniform 


The first uniforms secured in 1882 were cadet grey, with a 
flat-topped blue cap, which was reminiscent of early Confederate 
uniforms. A brass wreath enclosing the letters “W. M. A.” was 
worn at the front of the cap. The jackets were full coat length, 
buttoned up to the chin and with standing collars. There was a 
black stripe around the collar, the bottom of the jacket and on 
the outside seam of the trousers. This style of uniform was worn 
until 1890 when the West Point model was adopted. This in- 
cluded a jacket which reached to the waist in front, with short, 
split tails behind, white collars which turned down over that of 
the jacket and a black stripe down the outside seam of the 
trouser’s leg. The jacket had forty brass buttons, which the Cadets 
were required to keep highly polished. The head dress was now 
on the order of a helmet upon which the cadet officers wore a 
white plume fully a foot tall. Those of the non-commissioned 
officers and cadets bore a short black one. In 1896 the color of 
the plume for commissioned officers was changed to black and 
doubled in height. In 1890 both fatigue and dress uniforms were 
required. 
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After 1903 from one to two khaki uniforms, in addition to 
the full dress grey one, were required. By 1911 three were re- 
quired, one for field service, one for garrison duty and another 
for full dress. In the fall of 1918 the grey uniform was discarded 
and the Corps completely uniformed in olive drab. In 1921 the 
English style jacket with open collar, lapels and leather puttees 
were introduced. Leather belts were added in 1925. Full dress 
commissioned officers now included a Sam Browne belt. A citation 
cord to be worn upon the left shoulder when in full dress was 
added in 1935. After 1933 leather puttees were not required. The 
English style jacket prevailed until 1946 when what is known as 
“battle jackets” became regulation. The dress uniform now includes 
a dark blue blouse and sky blue trousers with red and white stripes. 


ar) 


Athletic Department 
Director of Athletics 


Ryus, Lieutenant H. D., 1896-1898 
Reisz, Captain A. F., 1898-1899 

Perry, Captain T. B., 1899-1902 
Jenkins, Captain C. A., 1902-1904 

Peck, Captain H. M., 1904-1905 
Church, Captain Irving W., 1906-1909 
Barnard, Colonel D. Meade, 1909-1910 
Skinner, Captain J. J., 1910-1913 
Miller, Captain L. H., 1913-1914 
Sellers, Captain Sandford, Jr., 1914-1916 
Racely, Captain George A., 1916-1917 
Wikoff, Colonel Lester B., 1917-1927 
Cox, Captain William V., 1927-1935 
Ungles, Major Leon H., 1935-1939 
Willoughby, Captain Vodre M., 1939-1947 
Coleman, Captain E. P., 1947-1948 
Berninger, Captain Karl, 1948- 

The motto, Mens Sana in Corpore Sano, beautifully expresses 
the ideal for physical training and the Athletic Department at 
Wentworth. In 1882, the year it was adopted, Colonel Sellers 
said “failure to provide for physical culture, or to observe the 
conditions of physical well-being, will vitiate all educational pro- 
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cesses and render abortive all attempts to reach the highest in- 
tellectual and moral development.” That statement, made in a 
day when asceticism was considered something of a virtue and 
the relation between virile physical strength and intellectual at- 
tainments not clearly understood, explains the extraordinary at- 
tention devoted to athletics at Wentworth from the beginning and 
the intricate, highly developed system now in vogue there. 
Sports began at Wentworth when enough boys appeared to 
organize a baseball team. For the first few years and until the 
campus at the north end of Eighteenth Street was secured games 
were played wherever a vacant lot could be found. When the 
new gymnasium was erected and equipped in 1885 gymnastic 
exercises were begun. Although the term “athletics” did not 
appear in the catalogue until 1893 a semi-official system of faculty 
officer instructors, who were members of teams, had prevailed 
from the beginning. This was the forerunner of the coaching 


system later installed. 
BASEBALL 


By 1888 the Academy boasted a strong baseball team, of which 
Walter S. Allen, ’87, and Thomas J. Sturgis, ’87, were pitcher 
and catcher respectively. Games with teams from other towns 
were scheduled and the loss of one with an Independence, Mo., 
team was explained on the ground that the pitcher and fielders 
“save out.” In October, 1888, a club was organized among the 
cadets and a committee to raise sixty dollars with which to buy 
uniforms appointed. Since football had not as yet made its debut 
as a competitive sport they played baseball in the fall until it 
grew too cold and began again in the spring as soon as it was 
warm enough. 

Unfortunately interscholastic sports in the latter part of the 
19th Century was an ugly duckling where the public was con- 
cerned. Parents thought they interfered with intellectual pur- 
suits and the majority of teachers frowned upon them. Being a 
private school and under the administration of a man who be- 
lieved in the physical development of boys Wentworth was free 
to develop its athletic program. The fact that it was usually repre- 
sented by strong teams, however, was not publicized in the Cata- 
logues or even to a great extent in Lexington newspapers for 
some years. The names of players were not printed in the Cata- 
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logues until 1899 and the first picture of a baseball team appeared 
in 1900. The record of scores was publiicized for the first time 
in 1908. The first baseball coach of record was Captain Irving W. 
Church, who was appointed in 1907. Wentworth’s team was un- 
defeated in 1898, tied for the Preparatory School Champion- 
ship in 1916, and won the Missouri State Conference Cham- 
pionship 1926. The year 1930 marked the end of baseball as an 
interscholastic sport at the Academy. 


FOOTBALL 


Football had its beginning at Wentworth in a spontaneous, 
haphazard manner in the fall of 1889 when a collection was taken 
up among the cadets to buy a ball. A week or so later the writer 
of the “W. M. A. Notes” in the Intelligencer ruefully remarked 
that “there are a great many sore shins and ankles.” In 1892 
two teams, a first and second, were organized with Harmon D. 
Ryus captain of one and E. W. Fitzhugh of the other. Professor 
J. Q. Chambers was coach. 

The first interscholastic game was scheduled with Marmaduke 
Military Academy of Sweet Springs, Mo., for December 17, 1892. 
The game was played at Riverside Park, or as it was commonly 
known “the sand bar,” near the Missouri River. Marmaduke had 
been playing the game for two years and strong opposition was 
expected by the Academy fans. Although the afternoon was a 
raw, blustery one, with a little snow upon the ground, a large 
crowd, which included many students from the girls schools, 
turned out to see it. Wentworth won the toss-up and took the ball. 
On the first play it was dropped and recovered by Marmaduke. 
The same thing occurred on the second play and Wentworth again 
had it. The first half ended with a score of 30-0 in favor of the 
visitors. When the game was over they had won 48-0. The 
Marmaduke players wore suits of padded duck but the Went- 
worth cadets played in their undershirts and common trousers. 
The coach for Wentworth acted as umpire and that for Mar- 
maduke as referee. 

By the fall of 1895 football had become established as the 
fall sport and baseball was relegated to the spring months. In 
that year Lieutenant H. D. Ryus, 93, was appointed Post Adjutant 
and first Director of Athletics. Captain E. A. Hickman, ’92, be- 
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came Commandant of Cadets the same year. With Hickman play- 
ing quarterback and Ryus right half the team took on all comers. 
In 1893 they played against Missouri University, Midland College, 
Atchison, Kansas, Woodson Institute, Independence, Mo., the 
Sedalia Athletic Club, Missouri Valley College and the Warrens- 
burg Normal School. The only game they lost that season was 
against the Sedalia team. In the two year pericd from 1896 to 
1898 they met defeat only twice. 

The formation of the Southwest Football League about the 
turn of the Century marked a long step forward in the progress 
of interscholastic sports. Some of the members were Wentworth, 
Kemper Military School, Manual Training High School, Kansas 
City, Mo., Warrensburg Normal School, Missouri University, Mis- 
souri Valley College, Kansas City Law School, Central College 
and others. It is noteworthy that the majority of the members 
of the League were schools of Senior grade while Wentworth was 
a preparatory school. In spite of this the Academy always made 
a good showing and won the Conference championship in 1902. 

When the Missouri State Conference of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges was formed Wentworth became a member of it. 
Likewise it joined in forming the Missouri Junior College Con- 
ference and the Missouri-Kansas Junior College Conference. The 
practice of playing one inter-regional game each year was begun 
in 1926. The title Red Dragons was chosen for varsity teams 
and announced on November 27, 1924. The High School became 
a member of the Missouri Valley High School Conference, later 
withdrawing and joining the Pony. Express Conference. The 
efficiency of the athletic program and coaching system is seen 
in the following football record: 


1898—Undefeated Team. 

1899—Undefeated Team. 

1902—Southwest Conference Champions. 
1908—-All-Victorious Team. 

1909—Undefeated Team. 

1911—Defeated Westminster College, ranking College Cham- 


pions of Missouri. 
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1912—-Defeated Warrensburg Normal School, College Cham- 
pions of Missouri. 

1914—Undefeated Team. 

1915—Miissouri Preparatory School Champions. 

1917—Missouri Preparatory School Champions. 

1918—All-Victorious Team. 

1920—Missouri State Conference Champions. 

1924—-Missouri State Conference Champions. 

1926—Missouri State Conference Champions. 

1932—-Missouri Junior College Conference Champions. 

(Owing to the fact that most Junior Colleges of the Middle 

West ceased playing football about this time no champion- 

ships were awarded for a number of years. Prior to the or- 

ganization of the Interstate Junior College Conference in 

1938 the winner of the annual Wentworth-Kemper game was 

conceded to be Missouri State Champions. Under this arrange- 

ment Wentworth bore the honor in 1934, tied in 1935 and 

won in 1938.) 

1942—-Tied for Interstate Junior College Conference Cham- 
pionship. 

1945—-Tied for North Central Missouri Conference Cham- 
pionship (High School). 

1947——Missouri Junior College State Champions. 


| BASKETBALL 


When the cadets returned from their Christmas vacations in 
1898 they found that Lieutenant H. D. Ryus had adopted the 
| new game of basketball. A team was formed with Ornan F. 
| Ormsby, ’98, as captain and Captain E. A. Hickman as manager. 
The first match game was played against the Lexington Gym- 
nasium team, with the latter winning 9 to 7. Although the game 
was popular as an indoor sport between football and baseball 
seasons it was not mentioned in the Catalogues along with them 
for some time and did not have a coach until 1907 when Captain 
Irving W. Church took it over. From 1900 to 1907 it was an 
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intramural sport with an occasional game with some outside team. 
After this latter date it developed rapidly until it ranked with foot- 
ball and baseball as an interscholastic sport. Beginning with the 
first championship on record the achievement in this sport is as 
follows: 
1918—Missouri State Conference Champions. 
1920—Missouri State Conference champions. 
1921—Missouri State Conference champions. 
1922—Missouri State Conference champions. 
1923—Tied for Missouri State Conference championship. 
1929—Missouri-Kansas Junior College Conference cham- 
pions. 
Missouri State Conference champions. 
1930—All-Victorious Missouri Junior College Conference. 
Tri-State Junior College Conference champions. 
Missouri State Conference champions. 
1944—Tied for North Central Missouri Championship— 
High School. 
1945—Won North Central Missouri Championship—High 
School. 
1946—North Central Missouri Champions—High School. 
Among final 16 High Schools for Missouri State 
Championship. 
1946—Miissouri Junior College Champions. 
1948—-Pony Express Conference Championship (High 
School). 


TRACK 


Track athletics had their beginning in the annual field day 
which was held for many years in connection with Commence- 
ment ceremonies. The events of the first one, 1889, were the 
100 yard dash, standing broad jump, running broad jump, hop- 
skip-and-jump, wrestling, 50 yard dash, throwing the baseball, 
obstruction race, one mile race, sack race, putting the eighteen 
pound shot, potato race, throwing the eighteen pound hammer, 
three legged race, work on the horizontal bars and a tug of war 
between companies. Boxing was added later. 
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Interscholastic competition developed slowly. The first inter- 
scholastic contest in which Wentworth participated was at St. 
Joseph, Mo., in 1902. Genuine track work began in 1907 when Cap- 
tain H. W. Anderson was assigned as coach. From the very begin- 
ning Wentworth tracksters lived up to the high tradition of effict- 
ency set in other sports. Some of the records made through the 
years are as follows: 


1911—Interscholastic Conference champions. 
1918—Milissouri State Conference champions. 


1919—Interscholastic Conference champions. Missouri State 
Conference champions. Missouri State Conference In- 
door champions. 


| 

| 

| 1921—Missouri State Conference Indoor champions. 
| 1925—-Missouri State Conference champions. 

| 1926—Missouri State Conference champions. 


1927—Missouri State Conference champions. National Inter- 
scholastic 88-yard relay record 1:30. 


1928—Missouri State Conference champions. 


1929—-Missouri State Conference champions. Missouri State 
Conference Junior College Indoor champions. 


1932—Missouri State Conference Junior College Indoor cham- 
pions. 


1934—_Missouri State Conference Junior College champions. 


1937——Missouri State Conference Junior College champions. 
1938—Milissouri Valley Conference champions (High School). 
1943—Undefeated Junior College Season. 


1944—_North Central Missouri Conference champions (High 
School). 


1945—North Central Missouri Conference champions (High 
School). 


1946—North Central Missouri Conference champions (High 
School). 
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Wentworth Track Records 
(as of 1950) 
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BOXING 


The first interest shown in this sport was in 1897 when it was 
included as one of the events on the annual field day program. 
After a year or so, probably because many of the spectators 
thought it a bit rough, it was dropped. After that it was carried 
on in the gymnasium for many years by cadets who wished to 
train themselves in it but no public exhibitions were held. The 
first recognition of it as a legitimate school sport came when 
Captain J. J. Skinner was appointed coach in 1908. Whatever 
matches were held for it before 1924 were intramural. In that 
year a team of seven was organized and a meet with Culver 
Military Academy, was held which was won by Culver. After 
this date intersectional bouts with schools far and wide were 
arranged and the team defeated Missouri University in 1927. 
For many years teams representing the Academy have been prom- 
inent in the Golden Gloves Series. 


GOLF 


Golf as a sport was introduced in 1922 when arrangements 
were made with the Lexington Riverview Country Club for the 
privilege of playing its nine hole course for the payment of a 
small fee. The first recognition given it, however, was in 1928 
when the names of a team of two players were included in the 
Catalogue. Captain F. A. Day was appointed coach and his teams 
won the Conference championship in 1929 and 1930. In 1932 
a blanket membership in the Riverview Country Club was secured 
for all Cadets. When the ownership of this club passed to the 
Academy in 1938 the privilege of playing upon the course was 
accorded each Cadet who wished to avail himself of it. 


SWIMMING 


Swimming as a recreation for Cadets was provided when an 
outdoor pool was constructed west of A Barracks prior to World 
War I. Since it could be used only for a short time in the spring 
and fall nothing much was done to develop aquatic sports until 
the gymnasium was enlarged in 1919 and a modern indoor pool 
was built. Swimming was made an interscholastic sport in 1924 
when a team of twelve members coached by Captain E. A. 
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Muench won a meet with Missouri Military Academy. After a 
few years it languished and was not revived as a varsity sport 
until 1931 under Captain Jay Rhodes Foster. In 1931 Captain 
Muench resumed the post of Coach of this sport. Although the 
pool has always been very popular with the Cadets and much 
valuable training is given them there swimming has always been 
a minor interscholastic sport at the Academy. 


OUTSTANDING COACHES 

From the beginning of supervised sports at Wentworth it has 
been the policy to employ the best coaches available. Through the 
years this has produced many championship teams. For purposes 
of this section a coach who has produced a team of that quality 
is accounted outstanding. Those who have achieved that distiction 
are as follows: 

COLEMAN, CAPTAIN E. P. Football: Interstate College Con- 
ference Co-Champions, 1942; Basketball: Missouri Junior College 
Conference Champions, 1946; North Central Conference Co-Cham- 
pions (High School) 1945; Missouri Junior College State Cham- 
pions, 1947; First in Dunkel Military Academy Ratings 38.9. 

Cox, CAPTAIN WILLIAM V. Football: Missouri State Conference 
Champions, 1926; Missouri Junior College Conference Champions, 
1932. Baseball: Missouri State Conference Champions, 1930; 
Basketball: Missouri State Conference Champions, 1929; Missouri- 
Kansas Junior College Conference Champions, 1929; Missouri State 
Conference Champions, 1930. 

FITE, CAPTAIN VICTOR. Track: North Central Missouri Con- 
ference Championship (High School), 1944. 

HILL, CAPTAIN JAMES G. Football: Missouri State Conference 
Champions, 1923; Missouri State Conference Champions, 1924. 
JENKINS, CAPTAIN C. A. Football: Undefeated Team, 1898. 

LIGHT, CAPTAIN H. H. Track: Missouri State Conference Cham- 
pions, 1932; Missouri Conference Indoor Champions, 1932. 

MILLER, CAPTAIN L. H. Football: Defeated Westminster Col- 
lege, which ranked as College Champions of Missouri, 1911; De- 
feated Warrensburg Normal School, the College Champions of 
Missouri, 1912. 

MUENCH, CAPTAIN E. A. Track: Missouri State Conference 
Champions, 1921; Missouri State Conference Champions, 1925; 
Missouri State Conference Champions, 1928; Undefeated Team, 
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1943; North Central Missouri Conference Champions (High 
School), 1944, 1945, 1946. 

PERRY, CAPTAIN T. B. Football: Undefeated Team, 1899; 
Southwest Conference of Preparatory Schools Conference Cham- 
pions, 1902. 

REISZ, CAPTAIN E. F. Football: Undefeated Team, 1898; Base- 
ball: Undefeated Team, 1898. 

SELLERS, COLONEL J. M., Tennis: Missouri State Conference 
Singles Championship, 1925; Missouri State Junior College Con- 
ference Doubles Championship, 1932. 

SELLERS, MAJOR SANDFORD Jr. Football: Missouri Preparatory 
Champions, 1915. 

TILLMAN, CAPTAIN B. W. Football: All-Victorious Team, 1908; 
Undefeated Team, 1909. 

UNGLES, MAJOR LEON H. Basketball: Missouri Valley High 
School Conference Championship, 1938. 

WHALEY, CAPTAIN H. E. Football: All-Victorious Team, 1918; 
Missouri State Conference Champions, 1920. 

WIKOoFF, COLONEL L. B. Football: Missouri Preparatory Achool 
Conference Champions, 1917; All-Victorious Team, 1919; Missouri 
State Conference Champions, 1920; Missouri State Conference 
Champions, 1924. Baseball: Missouri Preparatory School Confer- 
ence Champions, 1916; Missouri State Conference Champions, 
1921; Missouri State Conference Champions, 1923; Missouri State 
Conference Champions, 1924. Basketball: Missouri State Confer- 
ence Champions, 1918, 1920, 1921, 1922, tied 1923. 

WRIGHT, CAPTAIN VEST C. Track: Missouri State Conference 
Champions, 1918; Missouri State Conference Champions, 1919. 

WILLOUGHBY, CAPTAIN V. M. Basketball: Missouri Valley 
High School Conference Champions, 1940; North Central Missouri 
Conference Championship, 1945. 

BERNINGER, CAPTAIN KARL. Basketball: North Central Mis- 
souri Conference Champions (High School), 1946; In Missouri 
State High School Championship Final 16, 1946; Pony Express 
Conference Champions (High School), 1948. 

In addition to these there were many coaches of second and 
company teams, assistant coaches and others who lent valuable 
aid in training the various teams. Their services were indispensable 
and their contributions very great. 
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Special Activities 
STUDENT BODY 
Fraternities 


Social 


The following chapters were organized upon the campus but 
were discontinued many years ago. There are no groups of this 
type in existence now. 


Sigma Phi Upsilon Delta Phi Omega 
Delta Sigma Epsilon Pi Delta Kappa 
Phi Lambda Epsilon Phi Delta 


Delta Omicron Omicron 


HONORARY 
Phi Theta Kappa 


Prior to 1925 there was no national honorary scholastic fra- 
ternity among the forty-five schools represented in the Association 
of Military Colleges and Schools of the United States comparable 
to Phi Beta Kappa. In that year Major Sandford Sellers, Jr., 
addressed the annual meeting of the Association in Washington, 
D. C., on that subject. The idea was approved and a committee 
appointed to work out the details. The plan carried through and 
the Phi Theta Kappa national Honorary scholastic fraternity was 
created. A chapter was organized at Wentworth in 1930 with ten 
members. Membership is based upon high scholastic attainments, 
is limited to 10% of the student pooy. at one time and is a mark 
of highest achievement. 


Phi Rho Pi 


This organization, a chapter of the national honorary forensic 
fraternity for junior colleges, was created in 1939. Its membership 
is made up of debaters and orators. 


W CLUB 
Although the W emblem was bestowed for conspicuous athletic 
achievement as early as 1912-1913, this club was not formed until 
1917. This was accomplished by Colonel L. B. Wikoff, at that time 
Director of Athletics, and has since that time been one of the 
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objects of his special concern. Membership in it is limited to the 
winners of the emblem on one of the Academy sports. The object 
of the organization is to promote a closer relationship between the 
athletes of the school, to adopt and regulate the wearing of uniform 
athletic emblems, to encourage athletes to enroll at Wentworth and 
to cement friendship by a series of meetings and social events, 
chief among which is a rousing W banquet each year. A plain 
gold black W pin is the emblem of membership. An auxiliary club 
called the RW Association and composed of second team members 
was organized in 1921-22. Its purpose is similar to that of the 
W Club. High School athletes who have won their letters in some 
sport now have their own W Club. 


STATE CLUBS 


Clubs composed of Cadets from the various states are organ- 
ized from time to time. Their purpose is to develop fellowship 
among Cadets from given geographical areas and promote Academy 
interests in them. 


WENTWORTH DRAMA WORKSHOP 


Dramatics in one form or another were fostered and promoted 
at the Academy from the very beginning. In 1933, Sergeant M. J. 
Connolly, Director of Dramatics, organized a group of players 
whose purpose was to conserve interest in this line of work, afford 
opportunity to those with dramatic ability to improve themselves 
and encourage the writing of plays. Among those presented by 
the Workshop are Enter Melpomene, written by Sergeant Con- 
nolly, 1935; The Rock, 1936; Fools Paradise, written and directed 
by Cadet Clinton H. Montgomery, 1936; and Benedict Arnold, 
written by Sergeant Connolly, 1938. After 1937 the members of 
the Workshop were eligible for membership in the Purple Masque, 
a nationally recognized theater fraternity. At present the Academy 
dramatic organization is known as the Masque and Wig Club. 


DE MOLAY 


A chapter of this national Masonic fraternity was organized at 
Wentworth, February 7, 1922, under the sponsorship of the Lex- 
ington Masonic Lodge, with a membership of thirty-eight. It 
functioned for a number of years and then declined. At present 
there is no chapter on the campus. 
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Honors and Awards 


From the very beginning Colonel Sandford Sellers strove to 
make Wentworth The Campus of Incentive, by fostering a system 
of honors and awards for work well done. The first of these was 
two gold medals, one for general scholarship which was awarded 
to S. N. Wilson for general scholarship and the other to T. A. 
O’Malley for the best grade in mathmetics in 1881. The following 
year a third was added for punctuality and deportment. By 1884 
a fourth, awarded for the greatest improvement in elocution, had 
been added. In the same year the system of holding competitive 
individual drills at the end of each month was instituted. The 
winner received a gold medal which he was permitted to wear 
during the following month. For two years, 1893 to 1895, swords 
were given in these contests, then the awarding of medals was 
resumed. In the latter year a prize was given to the captain of 
the best drilled company. 

In 1898 the United States War Department honored the 
Academy by including the names of the three Cadets attaining 
the highest degree of military proficiency in the Army Register. 
The first to receive this distinction were Cadets William Berry Mc- 
Alester, 798, Howard Anson Sawyer, 98 and Edward DeForest 
Willing, 98. This honor seems to have been discontinued after 
1904. The best all-around athelete was awarded a gold medal in 
that year. In 1905, new prizes, a Schmelzer loving cup for the 
company winning the most points on field day and an iron medal 
for the best rifle shot were awarded. By 1908 the number of 
prizes had risen to ten and included a silver sharpshooter’s medal 
and recognition of the company making the best record in wall 
scaling. A year later a bronze medal for the highest score in 
gallery rifle shooting and the Burnap Trophy for the best dis- 
ciplined company were awarded. 

After 1912 most of the awards and prizes hitherto were dis- 
continued and new ones substituted. The old ones retained were 
for the highest scholastic standing in the senior class, best all- 
around athlete, best drilled Cadet and the Burnap Trophy. In 
addition to these there were other awards made through the years 
by the Academy, organizations and institutions. Among them 
were medals given by the Military School Rifle Shooting League, 
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various Universities and College scholarships, Schmeizer loving 
cup for the school tennis championship, Spalding trophy for the 
best individual athlete, McDonald and Wiley medal to the captain 
of the best drilled company, winner of Inter-Class Debate medal, 
Spencer trophy for rifle shooting, D. A. R. American History 
Medal and Colonial Daughters Medal for the Best Patriotic Essay, 
Chicago Tribune gold medal.to the captain of the best company, 
bronze medals to the best R. O. T. C. cadets, the General George 
B. Duncan medal for the best essay on Relation Between Military 
Training and Citizenship, award for Best Kept Room, awards to 
Trumpeter Staff and the Colonel Henry Fox medals to two 
Cadets in the Junior College and High School for excellence in 
scholastic work. Some of these were given for only a limited 
time but others are still bestowed. 


a) 
Memorial Awards 


Conger Memorial Award 


This award, bestowed in memory of Captain Ralph L. Conger, 
College Varsity Football Coach, who died of a heart attack at 
Boonville, Mo., Thanksgiving Day, 1941, during the annual 
Wentworth-Kemper game, is considered one of the highest attain- 
able. Almost immediately after Captain Conger’s death the Cadets 
began to express a desire to perpetuate his memory in some 
manner. It was soon decided to erect a plaque bearing the in- 
scription, Ralph L. Conger Memorial Award for Sportsmanship. In 
addition, provision was made for an annual award to the Cadet 
displaying the best qualities of sportsmanship each year. The 
name of the recipient of the honor is placed upon the plaque. It 
was erected and dedicated April 26, 1942. 


John M. Burr Memorial 


This memorial was erected by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Burr of 
Kansas City, Mo., in honor of their son, John Minor (Jack) Burr, 
who died at his home in Kansas City, Mo., in 1928, while a student 
at Wentworth. During the 1931-32 session an appropriate bronze 
plaque, to which the Cadet selected for Honor, Loyalty and Leader- 
ship each year, may be attached. The sculptor who designed it 
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was Dr. Emmet J. Craig, himself a former Wentworth Cadet. A 
gold medal is also awarded the Cadet thus selected. The first to 
be thus honored was Norvin Richard Smith in 1930. 


Mooney Memorial Award 


This award of $25.00 is bestowed annually by Clarence R. 
Mooney in honor of his son, Lieutenant Robert H. Mooney, ’40, 
A.A.C., who lost his life in 1942 in China, upon the Aviation Cadet 
who excels in ground and flight training and who shows the most 
promise of future value to aviation. 


Wentworth Service Honor Roll Plaque 


This plaque, presented to the Academy in 1943, by the New 
Boys Dads of 1942-1943, and designed to bear the names of 
Cadets and alumni who served in the armed forces of the United 
States in World War II, hangs inside the west entrance to the 
Sellers-Wikoff Scholastic Building. It is seventeen feet long and 
six feet high, with space for twelve hundred names on individual 
plates placed under the proper branch of the service and rank. 
Upon it is also space for those killed in action, missing, wounded 
or prisoners. It was unveiled at the beginning of the 1943-44 
session. 

Ted Messmore Memorial Award 
(Honor Graduate) 


This award is bestowed upon the Cadet who stands highest 
in scholarship, military work and character. In addition to being 
thus designated he also receives an appointment to the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, provided Wentworth is designated 
as an honor school for that year and a vacancy exists at West 
Point. This is known as The Ted Messmore Memorial Award in 
honor of Lieutenant Frederick B. (Ted) Messmore, ’41, who was 
killed in Italy, September 9, 1941. 


Honor Roll 


At the close of each semester the names of the Cadets who 
have won academic distinction in their studies are announced by 
the Dean. They are divided into the following groups: 

College Special Distinction. High School Special Distinction. 

College Honor Roll. High School Honor Roll. 
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Those who win this distinction are permitted to wear the 
Scholastic Service Bar. 
Honor Society 
One of the most sought for honors is membership in the Honor 
Society which carries certain privileges and distinctions. Member- 
ship is gained by slightly better than average ratings in the 
Scholastic, Military, Athletic and Disciplinary Departments. It 
is a reward to the boy who does good work in all fields at all times 
without necessarily rising to great heights in any one. 


Music 

Music, in the form of group singing at daily devotional exercises 
was introduced in the very beginning of the Academy. As early 
as 1882, the young institution boasted a quartette which sang 
at the closing exercises. In 1884 it was announced that the funda- 
mentals of music would be taught and daily exercise in vocal 
music held in which all the Cadets would participate. The first 
instructor in instrumental music, who charged a fee for lessons, was 
Emil Winkler, who taught piano and other instruments in 1887. 
He was a member of the faculty of one of the girls schools in the 
town. He was succeeded by Miss Kate Hollis in 1889, who taught 
voice and piano, and Prof. Eduoard Beitz who gave lessons on the 
violin and other stringed instruments. In addition Mr. Kincaid, 
Secretary of the Lexington Y.M.C.A., had a large class in choral 
music which met once a week. Miss Richardson occupied the 
position until 1896, when a Director of Music was employed. Other 
teachers who gave lessons in the early days were W. Zeiler on the 
violin and cornet, 1892; and Raphael Koester on the piano and 
violin, 1893 to 1895. In the latter years, Captain S. G. Stark was 
employed as Musical Director to train the Cadet Band and Man- 
dolin Club and to give lessons on the piano, violin and other in- 
struments. Teachers from the girls schools were also used as long 
as they remained in operation. 

Music for marching, if the roll of a single snare drum may be 
called that, began with one owned and beaten by Stephen T. Neill, 
82 in 1882, who held the honored post of drummer because, as he 
himself said, he was the only cadet who could raise money enough 
to buy a drum. There was a bugle corps as early as 1895 and per- 
haps much earlier. 
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During the 1896-1897 session Captain S. G. Stark organized 
the first Wentworth band of fifteen pieces, the drum major of 
which wore a sword instead of a baton. Otherwise he was uni- 
formed as the other members of the organization. From this date 
on there has always been a band whose members took great in- 
terest and pride in their work. From the beginning it has been 
essentially a marching band which participates in dress and other 
parades of the corps, special ceremonies and assemblies. In ad- 
dition, because of its ability to march, it is frequently called upon 
for parades in Kansas City and other places. As a marching, well 
drilled organization the band reached its highest degree of pre- 
cision and ability in this respect under Major Frank W. Brown 
who worked with it a few years before 1934 and has been largely 
responsible for its training since that time. Under his supervision 
and experienced drilling it became known far and wide as a highly 
efficient “snap drill” organization. The method used in training is 
the old infantry close order drill. 

In 1905, Captain Stark was succeeded by Captain F. A. Day, 
who filled the position of Director of Music until 1936. Captain 
Day’s service at this post was the longest of that of any other 
Director of Music in the history of the Academy. Under his direc- 
tion an excellent band was always ready for service. As the en- 
rollment of the school increased the number of band members 
grew. In 1910, there were twenty, in 1915 twenty-seven, in 1925 
thirty-eight and in 1940 forty-nine. 

Until 1938 the uniform for the band was ordinary full dress. 
In this year red capes lined with white and overseas caps were 
added. These were worn for many years. Today the uniform is 
what it was in the beginning, ordinary full dress. In 1924, the 
band was federated as a Junior Club in the Missouri Federation of 
Music Clubs, the first of its kind to be admitted to membership. 

In 1919, Mrs. Sandford Sellers, Jr., became Instructor in music 
and in 1924, Director of the Glee Club. Beginning with that year 
an elective credit was given for this work. Under her supervision a 
Piano Department was organized in 1923, using the University 
Course of Study as edited by the Academy of Music of New York 
City. Credit courses in Sight Reading, Ear Training and Harmony 
were also offered. 

The forerunner of an orchestra was the Mandolin and Guitar 
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Club which began as early as 1890 and probably much earlier. The 
first picture of both a Mandolin Club and Orchestra was published 
in 1897. The former had thirteen members and the latter eight. 
The orchestra continued for three years, then fell by the wayside 
until 1905, when another of ten pieces was organized. After 1908 
mandolin clubs were known no more. After 1910 the orchestra 
was recognized as being on a par with the band. In the early 
1930’s it was given the name Cavaliers, under which it has earned a 
wide reputation as a splendid musical organization. In 1939, it 
was employed to play aboard the French Line Steamship Cham- 
plain during the summer months. It has also participated in many 
radio broadcasts. 

Since the early days when the Academy was represented on 
occasion by a quartette ensemble singing has received attention. 
Glee Clubs were organized and trained from year to year. In 1945, 
Captain Ben S. Johnson organized a chorus of twenty-four Cadets 
who chose for themselves the name of Grenadiers. 

The Directors of Music, who also served as directors of the 
band have been as follows: 


Starks @antaiti¢o..cres. es ee ee 1897-1905 

Day sCcaptaineh aA sees 2) eee 1905-1936 

Pike, Captainawaliet) 3) See 1936-1942 

Mikita, Captain Andrew________--__----- 1942-1945 

HopiiCaptaingErmesti/Ane = See 1945-1946 

onnson, Captain Denis... a 1946- 
Cis 


Elocution, Oratory and Debate 

The value of the ancient art of public speaking was recognized 
in the very beginning of the Academy by announcing a course in 
English Composition and Elocution. In 1882, Miss Eliza Crosth- 
wait was employed as instructor in the latter. Cadet interest in 
the subject was so keen that it received special mention in the 
Catalog of 1884 when it was announced that the Dialectic Literary 
Society had been organized. This society and its successors not 
only afforded opportunity for practicing public speaking in the 
form of debates, orations and readings but also served as an im- 
portant means of entertainment. Lessons in Elocution seem to 
have been included in tuition until 1886 when a special fee was 
charged. This plan was continued until 1904 when the title of 
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the subject was changed to Oratory and Captain H. M. Peck de- 
tailed to teach it. 

The last of the Literary Societies, the Philomathian and Sparta, 
seem to have been discontinued about 1907. At any rate no men- 
tion of them is made after that. From 1908 to 1912 the work was 
carried on under the title Public Speaking by Miss Elliot Tod- 
hunter. In this latter year the work was reorganized into a De- 
partment of Public Speaking and a faculty member appointed as 
instructor. In 1925 the name of the Department was again changed 
to that of Department of Expression and Dramatics included. This 
applied to the High School but training in this art was also provided 
for Junior College students. Captain Robert Guinther is listed as 
Public Speaking coach for 1911-1912 but after that date none 
is mentioned until 1920 when Miss Todhunter again appears as 
Instructor. After one year Captain L. E. Sackett filled this position 
until 1923 when Captain George C. Groce served until 1926. 
Captain Randall Garrett assumed the duties of this position and 
served until 1929. 

The greatest development of debate and public speaking the 
Academy had known began in 1926 when Major D. C. Buck 
became coach of Debate. With the exception of the year 1946- 
1947, when he was absent from the campus he has filled that 
position continuously. Since 1944 he has been designated as 
Director of Forensics. High School interscholastic debate began in 
1929 and that for the Junior College in 1930. In 1936 the Missouri 
Junior College Debate Tournament was held at Wentworth, at 
which time the Missouri Junior College Forensic League was 
formed. Wentworth’s interest in debate is further evidenced by the 
fact that since 1932 a high school interstate invitation tournament 
has been held annually. This has developed through the years until 
in 1947 fifty debates were held on the campus over a two day 
period. Debaters from Nebraska, Oklahoma, Missouri and Wis- 
consin participated. From the beginning a trophy has been 
awarded the winning team and a scholarship in the Academy to 
the most outstanding debater. In 1939, a chapter of the Phi Ro Pi, 
national junior college honorary forensic fraternity was installed 
at Wentworth. In 1940, the Wentworth team won the National 
Junior College Debate championship and the Missouri State 
Junior College championship in 1941. 
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The Library 


The Library, founded by cadets in the spring of 1884, has 
always been a popular institution. The following year it was 
stated that a number of standard works: had been secured and 
subscriptions made for a number of periodicals. By 1889, having 
accumulated several hundred carefully selected books, it got 
special mention in the Catalogue. It appears to have been largely 
a Cadet enterprise in connection with the Dialectic Literary and 
Debating Society and the Y.M.C.A. until 1890 when one of the 
Instructors was appointed to advise them in their reading courses 
and a reading room was opened. After this date it evidently became 
more of an Administration interest. In 1891 sixteen periodicals 
appeared regularly upon the tables, among which were two daily 
and three weekly newspapers, two weekly magazines, six monthly 
ones and two weekly religious newspapers. In addition Govern- 
ment publications of various kinds were available. A modern, 
thoroughly catalogued library of approximately 10,000 volumes is 
now housed in the east wing of the new Sellers-Wikoff Scholastic 
Building. 


Librarians 

HOpKInS aap taine ban IN we seer eee 1891-1894 
Gunlack, Lieutenant S. $.___-._.________ 1894-1896 
A llenwiViajone Ase Wiest Sse ee 1896-? 
MeDowellMVirs™ Katen ee 1919-1923 
TAN UST AtmIVILG . ek Crete wre ee 1923-1926 
TDuntord se ivirse Ls Ase seek eee 1926-1929 
Griswellwivitse Hg gee eee eee 1929-1937 
Maxwell@Virs: Glens 2. 1937-1939 
PoagesWirss Jonnie 22. _....1939-1947 
Hes hitimlVirsts oe cn reer ere 1947- 


Honor Guard 

In 1945 an organization known as the Honor Guard was selected 
from outstanding cadets. The organization was started by Lt. Oran 
H. Rupert Assistant P. M.S. and T. The group performed certain 
disciplinary duties, but has gained its widest distinction as a special 
drill squad. It is in constant demand for its performances are 
always spectacular. Since 1946 Sergeant Mullenioux has been its 
director. 


MAIN BUILDING BEFORE ITS LATEST REMODELING 
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Religion, Morals and Ethics 


The Articles of Association, adopted April 12, 1881, stated 
that “The Bible, the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
shall be read daily during the exercises of the school, it being the 
desire of the founder of this school that a wholesome Christian 
influence shall pervade the institution and benefit the rising 
generation of young men of Lexington and vicinity. All teachers 
in said Academy shall be men of sound learning, of good moral 
character and members in good standing in some Protestant 
Church.” This not only expressed the desire of the founder and 
first Board of Trustees but it also outlined a policy which has 
been followed for sixty-seven years. 

For many years devotional exercises were held each morning 
and it has always been the practice to invite the pastors of Lex- 
ington churches and other religious leaders to periodically address 
the Assemblies. Throughout the entire history of the Academy the 
Cadets have been required to attend the church of their choice. 
Although there is no connection between the Presbyterian de- 
nomination and the school a larger number of Wentworth students 
_ have worshipped at the First Presbyterian Church than elsewhere. 

Religious sentiment among the Cadets and Faculty found ex- 
‘pression in the organization of a Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in 1888. Meetings were held in the Barracks each week and 
close relations were maintained with the city group. Daily Bible 
reading was encouraged and out of town speakers were brought in. 
About one hundred of the Cadets joined it without personal solici- 
tation. 

A study of the Bible was added to the curriculum in 1885, 
when a course in it was offered to Cadets of Senior Grade. Greek 
New Testament was offered from that year to 1890. In 1887, 
the Bible course was offered in the Fourth Division and to all 
Cadets in 1891. It was dropped from the curriculum in 1902 and 
did not appear again until 1922, when it was offered to Juniors 
and Seniors in the College Preparatory, Commercial and Special 
Courses. After a few years it was dropped and does not seem to 
have been offered to High School Cadets again. 

In 1940, two courses, Religious Values, which covered the 
teachings of Jesus with particular emphasis on the Sermon on the 
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Mount and a study of the lives and characters of men with whom 
Jesus came in contact, and The Bible as Literature were offered 
to Junior College Cadets. These courses are taught by the Chaplain. 
Regular non-demoninational Chapel Services are now held each 
Saturday morning. 
Chaplains 
Prior to 1919 there was no regularly appointed Chaplain for 

the Academy. Those who have served in that capacity are as 
follows: 

Sellers, Chaplain Major Ovid R.___-__- 1919-1921 

(No one appears to have filled this position 

from 1921 to 1935) 


Maxwell= Glenn 2. 1935-1939 
Lindsay, Captain John M.__...__. 1935-1942 
Stafford, Major James E._____--___-------_-- 1942- 
a) 
Academic Staff and Faculty 
1880-1947 


Adams, Captain Alva G., History, Economics, 1924-1925. 

Akrigg, Captain R. J., Seventh Grade, 1924-1925. 

Allen, Major A. W., Bookkeeping, Stenography, Penmanship, Typewriting, 
1896-1900; Commandant, 1899-1905. 

Allen, Mrs. A. W., Voice, 1901-1903; 1904-1905. 

Aller, Captain C. C., Chemistry and Mathematics, 1907-1908; Baseball and 
Basketball Coach, 1908-1909. 

Anderson, Captain H. W., English, History, Director of Gymnasium, 1907-1910. 

Anderson, Captain J. Albert, Mathematics, History, 1899-1900. 

Appleton, Lieutenant Harry, Assistant P. M. S. and T., 1942-1944; P. M. S. 
and T., 1944-1946. 

Anspaugh, Captain E., Biology, 1930-1933. 

Armour, Lieutenant Claude, Military Drill, Target Practice, 1920-1921. 

Atherton, Captain L. E., History, American Government, 1931-1935. 

Audrain, Captain John, English, 1946-1947. 

Aull, Miss Margaret, Piano, Voice, 1913-1914. 

Aull, Captain Edward, Jr., English, History, 1923-1924. 

Bailey, Captain, J. D., English, 1945-46. 

Baker, Major E. H., Commandant, 1900-1901 

Baker, Captain George M., Athletics, 1924-1925. 

Baker, Captain W. G., Instructor, 1930-1931. 

Barnhardt, Captain W. C., History and Drawing, 1901-1902. 

Bare, Captain J. W., English, 1920-1924. 

Baskerville, Captain C. R., Mathematics and History, 1900-1903. 
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Bates, Mrs. Faye Brill, Piano, 1915-1918; Voice, 1933-1945. 

Beisenherz, Captain Paul, 1938-1939. Science and Mathematics. 

Bernard, Lieutenant Colonel D. M., Mathematics, 1909-1910. 

Berninger, Captain Karl, Social Studies; 1942-1948; Athletic Director, 1948. 

Blackwell, Horace F., Lecturer on Commercial Law, 1894-1903. 

Blitz, Edouard, Instructor in Music, 1889-1890. 

Bohan, Captain E. C., Science, Spanish, Manual Training, 1904-1905. 

Boone, Captain R. Martin, Mathematics, 1928-1932. 

Bowers, Captain James F., Social Studies, Mathematics, 1942-1943. 

Bowman, H. G., Physics, Latin, 1921-1923. 

Brown, Captain Frank W., French, Spanish, 1921-1928; Assistant Commandant, 
1928-1934; Commandant, 1934- 

Browne, Captain J. R., History, English, 1923-1924. 

Boss, Captain W. R., Biology, 1933-1936. 

Buchanan, C. A., Assistant Teacher, 1884-1885. 

Buck, Captain D. C., Instructor, 1930-1941; Assistant Dean, Registrar, 1941- 
1945; Director Forensics, 1944-1946; Dean of Instruction, 1946-1949; 
Dean, 1949-. 

Bullock, Captain A. J., Mathematics, 1946-. 

Burke, Captain Charles R., Mathematics, 1934-1935. 

Caldwell, Lieutenant George Dix, Grammar Department, 1917-1920. 

Canning, Captain George, English, 1948. 

Carroll, Captain E. L., Spanish, 1944-. 

Carroll, Captain Thomas, Instructor, 1924-1925. 

Chaffin, Miss Eugenia, Elocution, 1898-1899. 

Chalkey, Captain A. J., Mathematics, French and Drawing, 1902-1904. 

Chamberlain, Lieutenant W. D., Grammar School, 1911-1913; 1915-1917. 

Chambers, Miss Lucretia, Grammar Department, 1918-1928. 

Chambers, J. Q., Greek, Business, History, 1889-1895. 

Chilton, Miss Effie, Shorthand, 1889-1891. 

Church, Captain Irving W., English Literature, History, Oratory, Director of 
Athletics, 1906-1909. 

Clemens, Captain A. W., Assistant Principal, History, Assistant Football Coach, 
1918-1919; Principal, 1919-1928. 

Clemens, Captain Roe, Chemistry, 1920-. 

Cocke, Major John, P. M. S. and T., Commandant, 1912-1914. 

Cockrell, Captain M. F., Spanish and Mathematics, 1907-1908; Gymnasium 
Instructor, 1908-1909. 

Coleman, Captain E. P., College Varsity Coach, 1942-1947; Athletic Director, 
1947-1948. 

Conger, Captain Ralph, Coach, 1939-1943. 

Cook, Captain George A., English, 1940-1942. 

Cook, Colonel Robert N., Associate Superintendent, Latin and German, 1906- 
1907. 

Collins, Captain John, III, Assistant P. M.S. and T., 1949-. 

Cowden, Lieutenant R. M., Grammar Department, 1919-1920. 

Cox, Captain Wm. V., History, Athletic Director, 1927-1936. 
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Creek, Lieutenant R. V., Assistant Commandant, Supervisor of Study, 1941- 
1942. 

Crink, Captain Cedric L., Speech, English, Director of Forensics, 1946-1947. 

Criswell, Captain E. Harry, English, 1924-1928; Dean, 1928-1938. 

Crossthwait, Miss Eliza, Elocution, 1882-1883. 

Culver, Captain Russell M., Spanish, 1929-1931. 

Cullom, Mrs. Fern, English, 1941-1943. 

Curnett, John M., Grammar Department, Coach Small Boys Athletics, 1908- 
1909. 

Curnett, C. C., Grammar Department, 1907-1908, 1909-1910; Commercial 
Branches, History and Basketball Coach, 1910-1911. 

Dalton, Captain J. L., Chemistry, 1942-1943. 

Darst, E. L., Commandant, Languages, 1887-1888. 

Davis, Captain Harry H., Biology, 1928-1929. 

Davis, Lee, Tutor, 1884-1886. 

Davis, Captain Tilton, Jr., Science, Mathematics, 1939-1942. 

Day, Captain F. A., Secretary of Faculty, Mandolin, Guitar and Band Instru- 
ments, 1901-1905; Musical Director, 1905-; Assistant Basketball Coach, 
1908-1909; Tennis Coach, 1909-1933. 

Day, Lieutenant H. A., Tactics, Study Hall Master, 1917-1918. 

Derbyshire, Major G. A., Commandant, 1898-1900. 

Dewey, Lieutenant W. E., Coach of Rifle Team, Grammar School, 1912-1913; 
Commandant, 1916-1918. 

Dickson, Captain John D., History, 1949-. 

Dilley, Captain Charles A., Economics, 1931-1932. 

Dunford, Captain Douglas, Manual Training, 1927-1934. 

Edmison, Lt. Col. Marvin T., Biology, 1948. 

Esping, Captain Carl O., History, 1923-1924. 

Eglin, Captain H. W. T., Mathematics, Engineering and Assistant to the 
Commandant, 1907-1908. 

Eggan, Captain Frederick R., Sociology, Psychology, 1928-1930. 

Ellis, Captain Curtis I., Assistant Commandant, 1945-1946. 

Etter, Captain C. L., Biology, 1934-1947. 

Etter, Mrs. C. L., English, Social Studies, Arithmetic, 1944-1945. 

Euler, Captain Ronald, Assistant Commandant, 1948. 

Eurich, Captain Tom P., Economics, 1934-1941. 

Fite, Captain, Victor, English, Spanish, 1942-1943. 

Fite, Mrs. Victor, Remedial Speech, Reading, 1942-1944. 

Fleet, D. W., Associate Principal, Commandant, 1882-1883. 

Fore, Lieutenant Charles H., Assistant P. M. S. and T., 1944-1946. 

Ford, H. C., Languages, Science, Tactics, 1889-1892. 

Ford, Major Ray, Dean, 1938-1941. _ 

Foster, Captain Jay Rhodes, History, 1930-1931. 

Frazier, Lieutenant Joseph, Military Science and Tactics, 1899-1900; P. M. S. 
and T., 1918-1919. 

Fuglestad, Captain R. Edwin, Zoology, Botany, 1924-1927. 

Fulton, Miss Eunice W., Elocution, 1893-1898. 
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Fullington, Captain M. Wayland, Instructor, 1935-1936. 

Garrett, Captain Randall, English, Dramatics, Oratory, 1927-1929. 

Gates, Captain O. I., Spanish, Mathematics, Drawing, Coach of Baseball and 
Military Calisthenics, 1910-1912; Coach Baseball Team, 1914-1916. 
Gentry, Captain Alonzo H., History, English, Military Calisthenics and As- 

sistant Track Coach, 1908-1909. 

Gibson, Miss Mary E., Voice, 1897-1899. 

Gibbs, Miss Ethel, Voice, 1903-1904. 

Gibbons, Mrs. Anna Phetzing, Stenography, Business Practice, 1919-. 

Gilkerson, Miss Georgia, Dancing, 1915-1918. 

Gist, Mrs. N. P., Geography, 1925-1926. 

Gist, Captain Noel P., Journalism, English, 1924-1925. 

Grace, Captain George C., History, Public Speaking, 1923-1927. 

Guinther, Lieutenant Robert, Science, Basketball Coach, 1911-1912. 

Gunlack, S. S., Greek and History, Librarian, 1894-1896. 

Hall, Captain J. Pendleton, Seventh Grade, 1922-1924. 

Hall, Captain R. W., Tactics, Commandant Junior Barracks, 1917-1918. 

Hamacher, Miss Dorothy M., Voice, Piano, 1933-1934. 

Harlan, Lieutenant E. G., English, Public Speaking, 1913-1914. 

Hart, Captain C. S., English and History, 1909-1910. 

Harrison, Lieutenant Benjamin, English, 1918-1919. 

Hartley, Lieutenant Byron W., English and German, 1912-1913. 

Haskew, Captain C. A., Physics, 1919-1920. 

Hatcher, Captain Harvey, 1936-1937. 

Hedberg, Captain Ernest, Mathematics, 1930-1932. 

Heghin, Captain S. V., Chemistry, 1944. 

Heide, Captain J. A., Geography, Geology, Meteorology, 1942-1943. 

Helper, Captain Robert, English, 1946-. 

Herold, Captain Amos Lee, English, Director Curriculum Revision, 1945-1946. 

Hesnault, Lieutenant Louis, Mathematics, 1917-1920. 

Heyer, Captain Benjamin B., P. M. S. and T., 1903-1905. 

Hickman, Captain E. A., Science, Military Science and Tactics, Commandant, 
1894-1898; 1st Lt. P. M. S. and T., 1905-1909; Director of Athletics, 
1908-1909. ; 

Hill, Captain James G., Athletics, 1923-1927. 

Hinesley, Miss Jo (Mrs. L. M. Torrence), Piano, 1914-1915, 1945-1946. 

Hinchman, Lieutenant D. U., Sixth Grade, Music, 1921-1923. 

Hinton, Lieutenant W. M., English, 1917-1924. 

Hockaday, Lieutenant Robert, Assistant Commandant, 1944-1945. 

Hoge, Colonel W. M., Principal and Associate Superintendent, History and 
English, 1903-1905; Superintendent, 1905-1916. 

Hollis, Miss Kate, Voice and Piano, 1889-1890. 

Hopf, Captain Ernest A., Director of Band and Music, 1945-1946. 

Hopkins, John W., Languages, Science, History, 1886-1888. 

Hopkins, Colonel E. N., Mathematics, Science, Bookkeeping, 1889-1890; 
En§glish and Science, 1889-1890; Librarian, Latin, English Language and 
Literature, 1890-1895; Principal Literary Department, 1895-1902. 
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Hopkins, Captain J. W., English, 1926-1927. 

Hunt, Captain Levi P., Military Science and Tactics, 1896-1898. 

Jackson, Major Campbell N., P. M. S. and T., 1928-1933. 

Jenkins, Captain C. A., Science and Director of Athletics, 1902-1905. 

Johnson, Captain Ben S., Director of Band and Music, 1946-. 

Johnson, Mrs. Ben S., Voice, Piano, 1946-. 

Johnson, Captain David H., Mathematics, 1924-1927. 

James, Captain Russell, Mathematics and Science, 1906-1907. 

Jonakin, Lieutenant C. N., Modern Languages, Assistant Baseball Coach, 
1913-1915. 

Jones, Lieutenant Isaac, Quartermaster, 1920-1922. 

Kahle, Captain L. G., 1935-1941, German and Spanish. 

Keegan, Captain T. M., History, English and Spanish, 1905-1907. 

Kelsey, Major S. E., Assistant Commandant, Mathematics, 1920-1927. 

Kellogg, Captain Allen B., English, 1930-1931. 

Kellogg, Captain Josiah H., P. M. S. and T., 1900-1903. 

Kennedy, Lieutenant J. W., German, Chemistry, 1915-1916. 

King, Captain James M., English and Speech, 1948. 

Kinnard, Lawrence, Science, Assistant Coach Football, Basketball, 1917-1918. 

Koester, Raphael, Piano, Violin and Harmony, 1892-1895. 

Klise, Captain Carlyle, History, 1939-1941. 

Knight, Captain J. J., American History, Geometry, Business Branches, 
1919-1920. 

Knowlton, Lieutenant Thomas C., Military Drill, 1920-1924. 

La Motte, Captain Frank, French, Spanish, 1920-1921. 

Landgraf, Captain Ray G., Mathematics, Physics, 1923-1928. 

Latham, Lieutenant R. K., History, English, 1914-1915; Assistant Coach Foot- 
ball, 1916-1917; Principal, 1917-1918; Associate Superintendent, 1918- 
1923. 

Laux, Captain William M., Modern Languages, Gymnasium Instructor, Wres- 
tling, 1919-1920. 

Leech, Lieutenant L. L., Manual Training, History, Assistant Coach Football 
and Baseball Teams, 1913-1914. 

Levy, Lieutenant Robert M., Assistant P. M. S. and T., 1948. 

Light, Captain H. C., Sociology, Psychology, Coach of Track, 1930-1932. 

Lindsay, Captain J. M., Chaplain, Bible, 1939-1942; Study Hall Supervisor, 
1945-. 

Logan, S. V., First Assistant Instructor, 1886-1887. 

Ludmer, Dr. Henry, Economics, Political Science, Accounting, 1941-1942. 

Lowther, Captain James H., Instructor, 1930-1931. 

McAdow, Captain Lewis H., Manual Training, Physics, Military Calisthenics 
and Tennis, 1908-1909. 

MacAllister, John Jacob, Social Science, 1935-1936. 

McChesney, Captain F. L., Manual Training, Mechanical Drawing, Assistant 
in English, 1906-1907. 

McConkey, Captain J. G., Language, Military Science and Tactics, 1892-1894. 

McCulloh, Major Hugh H., P. M. S. and T., 1919-1920. 
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McKee, Lieutenant Colonel William A., P. M. S. and T., 1946-1948. 

McKellar, Major W. H., English, Public Speaking, 1913-1915. 

MacKenzie, Captain K. A., Director Personnel, 1939-1946. 

Marks, Miss Lucy M., Voice, 1899-1900. 

Martin, Captain Kenneth, Mathematics, Aeronautics, 1946-. 

Matties, Captain J. B., Spanish, 1942-1943. 

Maule, Captain Orlo M., Commandant Junior Barracks, 1920-1921. 

Maxwell, Glenn, Chaplain, Bible, 1935-1939. 

Mayes, Captain Charles R., Social Studies, 1946-1947. 

Meyers, L. F., Business, Penmanship and Typewriting, 1892-1895. 

Mikita, Captain Andrew, Director of Band, 1942-1945. 

Miller, Captain F. A., Mathematics, 1940-1944. 

Miller, Lieutenant L. H., Director of Athletics and Mathematics, 1912-1914, 

Mitchell, Lieutenant Colonel Charles L., P. M. S. and T., 1918-1919. 

Monaghan, Captain E. P., Spanish, English, 1941-1942. 

Morley, Lieutenant K. R., Assistant Commandant, 1941-1942. 

Moss, Major Robert G., P. M. S. and T., 1924-1926. 

Mowbray, Arthur M., Piano, Voice and Grammar Department, 1906-1907. 

Muench, Captain E. A., General Science, Athletics, Gymnasium, 1921-1928; 
General Science, Gymnasium, Track, Wrestling, Boxing, 1938-. 

Munro, Captain Donald F., German, Spanish, 1933-1937. 

Munro, Captain George C., Mathematics, Physics, 1935-1936. 

Norris, Captain Charles H., Assistant P. M. S. and T., 1946-1949. 

O’Donnell, Captain C. J., Mathematics, 1945-1946. 

Ollman, Captain Loyal F., Physics, 1928-1929. 

Ostlund, Captain C. Wm., English, 1923-1924. 

Palmer, Major R. P., P. M. S. and T., Director Gymnasium work, 1915-1918. 

Park, Captain Albert R., Mathematics, 1948-. 

Parker, C. C., Elocution, 1886-1887, 1892-1893. 

Payne, A. W., Languages, 1881-1882. 

Payne, Captain B. T., 1936-1937. 

Pease, Captain Robert L., Business Administration, 1949-. 

Peck, Captain H. M., French, History, Oratory and Athletics, 1904-1906. 

Perry, Captain T. B., Mathematics and German, Athletics, 1897-1902. 

Peterson, Captain J. K., Mathematics, 1939-1940. 

Phetzing, Mrs. U. G., German and Spanish, 1896-1898. 

Phelps, Captain Arthur D., English, 1926-1927. 

Pike, Lieutenant W. L., Assistant Musical Director, 1934-1942. 

Pickard, Captain W. L., Mathematics, 1938-1939. 

Pirhalla, Captain J. J., Jr., English, 1938-1942; Public Relations, 1946-. 

Poage, Mrs. John M., Librarian, 1939-1947. 

Poague, Captain W. T.,: History, Mathematics and Coach Second Football 
Team, 1909-1911. 

Poe, Captain Bryce, Seventh Grade, 1920-1921. 

Porter, Captain Everett S., English and Speech, 1949-. 

Prescott, Captain K. E., Physics, 1920-1921. 

Price, Captain Logan T., English, 1927-1928. 
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Pritchard, Captain Geo. B., P. M. S. and T., 1910-1912. 

Puffett, Captain Dale H., Chemistry, 1924-1925. 

Pulas, C. E., English, 1935-1936. 

Purdie, Captain K. S., History, English and Assistant Coach of Football Team, 
1912-1913. 

Racely, Captain I. E., Science, History, Athletic Director, 1916-1917. 

Ramee, Colonel Per, P. M.S. and T., 1942-1944. 

Raskin, Captain Ben, Economics, 1940-1942. 

Readecker, Captain John, Football Coach, 1949-. 

Reed, Major O. W., P. M. S. and T., 1933-1940. 

Reisz, E. F., Science and Spanish, Athletic Director, 1897-1899, 

Richards, Captain W. M., Supervisor Study Hall, 1921-1922. 

Richardson, Miss B. J., Voice and Piano, 1890-1897. 

Richardson, Mrs. Pauline (Pauline Sellers), Piano and Voice, 1909-1913, 
1922-1923. 

Riley, A. F., Greek and Natural Science, 1896-1898. 

Ristine, Captain C. L., Science, Mathematics and Football Coach, 1910-1911. 

Ritterskamp, Captain Paul H., Economics, 1933-1934. 

Robinson, Mrs. Lucille, Voice, 1900-1902. 

Roberts, Lieutenant E. H., Manual Training, Agriculture and Coach of Track 
Team, 1912-1913. 

Rockwood, Captain C. A., Grammar Department, 1910-1911. 

Rogers, Marvin LaGrone, History, English, 1920-1921. 

Rollison, Captain Robert A., Military Science, 1924-1928; Commandant, 
1933-1934. 

Rooker, Lieutenant H. G., Assistant Coach Football, Basketball, 1917-1918. 

Rougemont, Lieutenant J. R., Principal Grammar School, 1918-1921. 

Ruebel, Captain Dan A., History, Latin and Coach Football Team, 1908-1910. 

Rupert, Lieutenant Oran H., Assistant Commandant, 1946-1947. 

Ryder, Captain I. E., Assistant Football Coach, 1916-1917. 

Ryland, Captain E. P., Assistant Instructor, 1887-1890; Commandant, 1890- 
1891. 

Ryus, Lieutenant H. D., Athletic Director, 1896-1898. 

Sackett, Captain J. E., American History, Commercial Law, 1920-1924; Study 
Hall, 1926-1927. 

Salmon, Lieutenant J. M., Modern Language, 1917-1918. 

Schaefermeyer, Miss Lydia (Mrs. Algernon Smith), Piano, 1908-1909, 1918- 
1921, 1922-1923. 

Schorer, Captain Mark, English, 1931-1932. 

Schwarz, Captain Howard, 1936-1939. 

Scott, Captain Clifford A., Science, Mathematics, 1942-1943. 

Scott, Mrs. E. S., Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, 1894-1895. 

Sellers, Colonel J. M., Assistant Commandant, 1919-1923; Commandant, 1923 
1928; Executive Officer, 1928-1933; Superintendent, 1933-. 

Sellers, Colonel Sandford, Sr., Principal, 1880-1890; Superintendent, 1890- 
1924; President, 1924-1938. 
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Sellers, Lieutenant Colonel Sandford, Jr., Mathematics, Science, Football, 
Basketball and Track Coach, 1913-1916; Assistant Commandant and 
Director of Athletics, 1914-1916; Commandant, 1915-1917; Associate 
Superintendent, 1917-1919; Commandant, 1919-1922; Assistant Superin- 
tendent, 1922-1923; Superintendent, 1923-1933. 

Sellers, Mrs. Sandford, Jr. (Marion Logan Kean Sellers), Piano, 1916-1918; 
Instructor, 1921-1933. 

Sellers, Captain Ovid R., Greek and English, 1904-1905; 1910-; Chaplain, 
Headmaster, 1918-1922. 

Sermon, Lieutenant Raymond, Grammar School, Coach Football, Basketball 
and Track, Gymnasium Instructor, 1914-1915. 

Shelton, Captain J. C., Latin, 1919-1920. 

Silverman, G. B., Lecturer on Commercial Law, 1892-1894. 

Simpson, Captain George, Mathematics, 1928-. 

Skinner, Captain J. J.. History and Physics, 1907-1908; Boxing Instructor, 
1908-1909. 

Slechticky, Captain J. L., Mathematics, 1941-1942. 

Slusher, Captain H. E., Grammar School, Coach Rifle Team, 1913-1914. 

Slusher, Captain John W., Seventh Grade, 1921-1931. 

Slusher, Mrs. John W., Sixth Grade, 1923-1925. 

Smith, Captain C. C., English, 1924-1925. 

Smith, Lieutenant H. F., Science, 1918-1920. 

Smith, Major J. S., Mathematics and History, Commandant, 1897-1898. 

Snedaker, Captain D. C., History, 1928-1931. 

Snow, Captain R. E., Latin, 1921-1922. 

Snyder, Captain J. C., Latin and German, 1910-1913. 

Stafford, Major James M., Chaplain, Bible, 1942-. 

Stagner, Captain W. L., Geography, Geology, Assistant Dean, 1941-; Director 
of Aviation, 1945-. 

Standish, Thomas, Stenography and Caligraphy, 1886-1887. 

Stark, Captain E. J., Musical Director, 1896-1905. 

Stier, Captain George, Business Administration, 1948. 

Stoveburner, Lieutenant W. E., Science, 1913-1915. 

Sylvester, Captain J. K., Social Studies, Business Administration, 1941-1942. 

Taylor, Lieutenant H. W., English, 1919-1921. 

Tenney, Captain R. P. W., Mathematics, 1930-1931. 

Thacher, Lieutenant F. B., Mathematics, Football Coach, 1911-1912. 

Thomas, Geo. M., Languages, Mathematics, Commandant, 1883-1886. 

Thompson, Captain Frank W., History, Political Science, 1942-; Assistant 
Dean, 1949-. 

Thompson, Major Donald, P. M. S. and T., 1948-1949; Assistant P. M. S. and 
T., 1949-. 

Thompson, Captain T. H., Latin, Greek and Spanish, 1902-1904. 

Thorpe, Captain Truman D., Assistant Commandant, Mathematics and Me- 
chanical Drawing, 1912-1915. 

Tillman, Captain B. W., Manual Training, 1907-1908; Football Coach, 1908- 
1910. 
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Todhunter, Miss Elliott, Elocution, 1908-1912; Public Speaking, 1920-1921. 
Todhunter, Miss Emory, Voice, Violin, Community Singing, 1920-1922. 
Trumbull, Captain Lelynn, English, 1938-1939. 

Turner, Captain A. H., History, 1941-1942. 

Turner, Captain Robert, English, 1931-1932. 

Ungles, Major Leon H., Athletic Director, Civics, Head Coach Football and 
Basketball, 1935-1939; Dean of Administration, 1941-1949; Assistant to 
the Treasurer, 1947-. 

Urquhart, Major J. R., P. M. S. and T., 1932-1933. 

Van Amburg, Captain R. W., Instructor, 1930-1934. 

Von Glaubitz, Miss Margaret, Voice, 1917-1918. 

Waddell, Captain C. B., Manual Training, 1911-1927. 

- Waldorf, Captain Paul D., Spanish, 1931-1932. 

Ward, Captain J. D., Commandant, 1886-1887. 

Warth, Lieutenant John T., Commercial Branches, 1911-1912. 

Wells, Lt.-Col. James B., P. M. S. and T., 1949-. 

Western, Captain Forrest, Instructor, 1927-1928. 

Whatley, Lieutenant H. E., History, Assistant Coach of Track, Gymnasium 
Instructor, 1918-1920. 

Whistler, Captain B. L., Physics, Mathematics, 1922-1925, 1944-1945. 

Wilcox, Captain Roe M., Eighth Grade, 1920-1923. 

Wilkey, Captain Harry L., Economics, Business Administration, 1942-1946. 

Williamson, Major Ray J., P. M. S. and T., 1940-1942. 

Willoughby, Captain V. M., History, Sociology, 1938; Athletic Director and 
Coach of High School, 1939-1945; Business Administration, 1945-1946; 
Athletic Director and Quartermaster, 1946-. 

Willoughby, Captain W. R., History, American Government, 1938-1939. — 

Winkler, Emil, Instructor in Music, 1886-1887. 

Wilson, Miss. M. S., French, Latin, 1923-1925. 

Wikoff, Colonel L. B., Latin, English, Coach Football, Baseball and Basketball, 
1915-1916; Director of Enrollments and Quartermaster, 1928-1933; Execu- 
tive Officer, 1933-1934; Treasurer and Business Manager, 1934-. 

Wright, Lieutenant Vest C., Physics, Mathematics, Coach Track, 1914-1917; 
Guidance and Reading, 1946-. 

Young, Mrs. C. P., Eighth Grade, 1946-. 

Young, Miss Frances E., Elocution, 1899-1902. 

Zeiler, W., Violin and Cornet, 1892-1893. 

Zeisberg, Prof., Instructor in Music, 1890-1891. 
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INDEX 


A 


Academic Staff and Faculty, 175-183. 

Allen, Walter S., 151. 

Alumni, rank of in World War I, 79: in service in World War II, 107-109; 
rank of in World War II, 114; non-commissioned officers, 115. 

Alumni Association, plans Alumni Field, 95. 

Anderson, John A., 44. 

Anderson, Captain H. W., 157. 

Andrew, John Barr, 42. 

Ardinger, Horace Chester, Trustee, xvi. 

“Ardinger House,” 35-36. 

Armistice Day celebration, 77. 

Articles of Incorporation, 99. 

Artillery, drill 1892, 45. 

Association of Military Colleges and Schools, formed, 71. 

“Athens of Missouri,” 19. 

Athletic Department, under Hickman, 66; football, 153-155; football record, 
154-155; basketball, 155-156; basketball record, 156; track, 156-158; track 
records, 157-158; roster of Directors, 150; swimming, 159; golf, 159; 
boxing, 159; roster of outstanding coaches, 160-161. 

Aull, Edward, Trustee, xvi. 

Aull, Miss Elizabeth, bequest, 21n. See Elizabeth Aull Seminary. 

Austin College, 31. 


B 
Band, 168. 
Baseball, played on “Sand Bar,” 42. 
Beattie, Walter, 23. 
Beitz, Eduoard, 167. 
Bernard, Lieutenant-Colonel D. Mead, buys interest in lease, 69; sells interest 
in lease to Hickman, 69. 
Bible, 138. 
Biggers, Drum Major V. R., 58. 
Blackwell, Horace F., Trustee, xvi. 
Blue, 1st Sergeant O. S., 73. 
Bonfoey, Sergeant A. F., 58. 
Bradbury, Captain George, 108. 
Brown, Major Frank W., Commandant, 149; trains Marching Band, 168. 
Buck, Major D. C., 170. 
Burden, John E., Trustee, xvi. 
Burr, John M., Memorial, 166. 


€ 


Cadets, hazing, 53; and town boys, 54; serious disturbance by, 55; and post- 
Christmas days, 55 and note; effect of girls’ schools upon, 56; and Central 
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College, 56; interest in Cuba, 57; to Jamestown Exposition, 67; to Officers 
training Camp, 75; to Central Officers Training Camp, 77; to 3rd Officers 
Training Camp, 77; on radio, 107; drill with “Victory Rifles,” 108; and 
target practice, 145; and Reserve Officers Training Camp, 146; under 
Regular Army system, 147. 

Carter, Kenneth W., 58. 

Carter, Paul Hanford, 58. 

Catron, George M., Trustee, xvi, 33. 

Catron, Brigadier General Thomas B., sketch, 81, 113. 

Cavalry, company formed, 45, 144. 

Central University, Hobson graduates from, 21; Sellers graduates from, 27; 
Sellers enters, 30. 

Central College, 19n, 77. 

Chiles, William H., 33. 

Church, Captain Irving W., 153, 156. 

Clark, Lieutenant-Colonel Harvey C., 58. 

Clemens, Major A. W., 95. 

Clemens, Captain Roe, 95. 

Civil Aeronautics Authority, 105. 

Cobb, 1st Lieutenant Thomas M. 57; in newspaper work, 58; to Philippines, 
59; feat of valor, 59; dies, 59. 

Cook, Robert N., buys interest in lease, 67; sells interest in lease to Hickman, 67. 

Commandants, roster of, 143. 

Commencement, first, 40. 

Contract, Sellers with Trustees, 1881-82, 35. 

Conger, Captain Ralph L., 165. 

Conger Memorial Award, 165. 

Craig, lst Lieutenant Emmet, 58, 156. 

Cravens, 2nd Lieutenant Jere D., 58. 

Crenshaw, Jesse Green, Trustee, xvi, graduates, 40. 

Crenshaw, Sergeant Major Luther W., 58. 

Crisp, Master Sergeant Grenville T., 58. 

Crosthwait, Miss Elizabeth, 169. ° 

Curriculum, for Select School, 23; standardized, 39; courses grouped, 42; 
discussed, 137-139. 


D 
Darst, Captain E. L., 42. 
Davis, Lee, 40. 
Davis, Captain Tilton, Jr., 108. 
Day, Captain F. A., 168. 
DeArmond, ist Lieutenant James A., 58. 
Debate, 37, 169. 
DeClark, Captain William, 108. 
De Molay, 163. 
Dialectic Literary Society, 37. 
Discipline, 147-148. 
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Dewey, Major W. E., 74, 77. 
Drill Hall, 45. 

Drum Corps, 41. 

Dunford, W. F., 97. 


E 


Education, development in Missouri, 19; quality of, 20; phenomena of 19th 
Century, 43. 

Elizabeth Aull Seminary, opened, 19n; Wentworth Trustee of, 24. 

Elocution, 37, 169. 

Enrollment, 1880-1881, 32; 1881-1882, 36; 1882-1887, 41; 1890-1891, 45; 
1895, 46; drop in 1893, 46; 1896-1897, 51; 1897-1898, 60; during first 15 
years, 60; 1898-1899, 60; variation, 63; 1904-1905, 66; 1908, 69; 1908- 
1909, 70; reasons for decline, 70; 1916-1917, 73; 1917-1918, 74; 1918-1919, 
75; 1919-1920, 93; 1917-1921, 98; 1926-1927, 98; 1933-1934, 99; 1935- 
1936, 100; 1942-1943, 108. 

Euler, Lieutenant Ronald, 108. 


Falloon, Arthur L., 46. 

Field Day, 41. 

Field, Richard, xvi. 

Fitzhugh, Acting Chief Trumpeter Earl W., 58. 
Fleet, David W., Commandant, 36. 

Ford, Captain H. C., 144. 

Football, beginning of, 42, 64; developed, 51, 153. 
Fraser, Colonel Joseph J., 107. 

Fraternities, 162. 

Frazier, Major Joseph, 74. 


Garrett, Captain Randall, 170. 
Gist, Captain Noel P., 49. 

Glee Club, 168. 

Gordon, J. B., 47. 

Grace, Captain G. C., 95. 

Grade School, 141. 

Graves, Captain John R., 57, 58. 
Gray, Arthur, 58, 59. 

Groce, Captain George C., 170. 
Guernsey, Harry J., 46. 

Guillia, Lieutenant James, 106. 
Guinther, Captain Robert, 170. 
Gundlach, Captain S. S., 57. 
Gymnasium, first 41; new, 72; enlarged, 93. 


Gymnastic training, 64. 
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H 


Haines, Captain Earl, 106. 

Harrelson, Dr. Nathan O., 58. 

Hartley, Forrest M., 46. 

Hickman, Captain E. A., Instructor in Science, P. M. S. & T., Commandant, 
Wentworth, 1894-1898, 178; battalion adjutant, 59; recruiting officer, 59; 
to Cuba, 59; at surrender of Morro Castle, 59; Major of Volunteers, 59; 
entered Regular Army, 59; to Philippines, 59; Instructer, Fort Leaven- 
worth, 59; Director of Athletics, 65; P. M. S. & T., 66; expands work of 
Military Department, 66; buys interest in lease from Cook, 67; sells in- 
terest in lease to Bernard, 69; rejoins regiment, 69. 

Hickman Hall, 67, 97. 

High School, in Lexington, 19 and note. 

Hiner, Dr. E. M., 57. 

Hinton, Captain W. M., 49; 

Hobson, Reverend Benjamin Mosby, sketch, 21, 101. 

Hobson, Benjamin Lewis, graduates at Central University, 21; opens Select 
School for Boys, 23; success of, 26; how regarded, 26; invites Sandford 
Sellers to Lexington, 31; studies for ministry, 33 and note. 

Hoge, Colonel William M., Principal and Associate Superintendent, 61; sells 
interest in lease to Latham, 72. 

Hoge, Major General William M., sketch, 80, 111. 

Hollis, Miss Kate, 167. 

Honor Guard, 171. 

Honor Roll, 167. 

Honor School, 72. 

Honor Society, 167. 

Honors and Awards, 164. 

Hopkins, Captain E. N., 42, 95. 

Hospital, established, 71. 

Hull, Rodney, 58. 

Hunt, Captain, Levi P., 49, 51, 144. 

Hunt, Robert Henry, 58. 


I 


Improvements, ‘New Presbyterian Church” fitted up, 1880, 25; on “Mitchell 
Property,” 1883, 38; enlarged Barracks, 1888, 41; school building, 1890, 
44; new drill hall, 1891-1892, 45; on campus, 46; two acres secured and 
buildings improved, 1892-1896, 46; new rooms, dining room, reading room, 
music room, 1898, 60; East Barracks erected, 1905, 66; “Hickman Hall” 
erected, 1907; fifty acres of land secured, 69; new gymnasium erected, 
1915, 72; Marine Hall erected, 1918, 75; Junior Barracks erected, 1919, 
93; Alumni Field built, 1926-1927, 95ff; Hickman Hall and Administra- 
tion Building remodeled, 1925, 97; recreation room installed in gym- 
nasium, 1936, 101; Sellers-Wikoff building erected, 1941. 

Influenza, 77. 

Ireland, Sergeant Walter, 58; died, 59. 
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Jackson, Lieutenant Frank, 108. 

Johnson, Captain Ben S., 169. 

Jones, Newton, 58. 

Junior Barracks, 74, 93. 

Junior College, organized, 94; faculty, 95; main factor, 101; sketch of, 13 9ff; 
Deans of, 141. 

Junior-Senior High School, 97. 

Junkin, Dr. W. F., school, 30. 


K 
Keith, Charles, Trustee, xvi. 
Kerdolff, William F., Trustee, xvi, 33. 
King, Ephriam, 35, 36. 
Kincaid, Mr., 167. 
Koester, Raphael, 167. 

L 


Landgraf, Captain R. G., 95. 

Latham, Major R. K., buys interest in lease, 72. 

Laurie, Joseph, 46. 

Lease, for 15 years, 44; extended 16 years, 44; sub-letting or selling permitted, 
46; extended 10 years, 46; Sellers sells interest to Hoge, 61; Sellers sells 
own interest to Cook, 67; Cook sells interest to Hickman, 67; Hoge and 
Hickman sell interest back to Sellers, 67; Hickman sells interest to 
Bernard, 69; Bernard sells interest back to Hickman, 69; Hickman sells 
interest to Sandford Sellers, Jr., 69; Hoge sells interest to Latham, 72; 
extended 15 years, 97; transferred to Wentworth Military Scientific and 
Literary Educational Company, 100. 

Lexington Baptist Female College, 19n; moved to home of Waddell, 19n; used 
as Junior Barracks, 74. 

Lesueur, Alexander, on education, 20. 

Lesueur, Joseph O., Trustee, xvi. 

Lesueur, Lucien S., Trustee, xvi. 

Library, established, 37; roster of librarians, 171. 

Lindsay, Captain John M., 108. 

Little, Burtis M., Trustee, xvi; Director, xviii. 

Luehrman, Henry, Trustee, xvii. 

Lutes, Lieutenant General Leroy, sketch 79, 109. 


M 


McAdow, Captain L. H., 145. 

McAfee, Sergeant Charles B., 58. 

McBrayer, Miss Elizabeth, 30. 

McBrayer, Marcia Jane, 27. 

McCauley, Brigadier General James W., sketch, 113. 
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McCausland, William I., Trustee, xvii, 33. 

McCue, D. Clark, 58. 

McKenzie, Captain Kenneth A., 105. 

McAlester, William Berry, 164. 

Maine, battleship, 57. 

Mandolin and Guitar club, 169. 

Manuel Training, 66, 93. 

Mann, Joseph L., Director, xviii. 

Marble, Susannah, 24. 

Marine Hall, 75. 

Marvin Institute, 19n. 

Masonic College of Missouri, 19n. 

Memorial Chapel, 115. 

Messmore, Lieutenant Frederick B. (Ted), 166. 

Messmore Memorial award, 166. 

Military Department, beginning, 35; uniform, 35; approved by Trustees, 36; 
sketch of, 142; training, 39; cavalry troop, 45, 144; secures P. M. S. & T., 
49; reorganized, 104; target practice 145; engineers, 145; hospital corps, 
145; artillery, 145; courses, 146; Military Institute rating, 115, 146. 

Milts, A. R. C., 58. 

Mills, Ross, 58. 

Miller, Captain Fred A., 106. 

“Mitchell property,” donated to school, 38. 

Mitchell, Lieutenant Colonel Charles L., 75. 

Moss, Major R. G., 95. 

Motto, first use, 36. 

Mooney, Clarence R., 115, 166. 

Mooney Memorial Award, 166. 

Mooney, Lieutenant Robert H., 166. 

Moore, H., 47. 

Moore, 1st Sergeant Walter B., 58. 

Music, 39, 168, 169. 


Naval Air Reserve Corps, 106. 

Navy V-5 Program, 106. 

Neale, Irwin, Trustee, xvii; Director, xviii. 
Neill, Stephen T., 167. 


O 


Officers Training Camp, 75. 
Ong Aircraft Corporation, 105. 
O’Malley, M. J., 47. 

O’Malley, T. A., 164. 
Orchestra, 169. 

Ormsby, Ornan F., 155. 
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Palmer, Major R. P., 72, 73. 

Payne, A. W., Assistant Principal, 35. 
Payne, R. E., 47. 

Peachee, Lewis, 58. 

Peck, Captain H. M., 170. 

Perry, Captain T. B., 51. 

Physical culture, 36. 

Piano Department, 168. 

Pilkington, Dr. John, 29. 

Pirhalla, Captain John, Jr., 49, 108. 
Preparatory Schools, attempts to found, 19. 
Presbyterian Church, First, 21, 25. 
Pritchard, Captain G. B., 144. 

P. M. S. & T., roster, 142ff. 

Public contributions, 38, 41, 44, 95, 115. 


Q 


Quartermaster’s Department, 93. 


Raceley, Captain J. E., 73. 
Ramee, Colonel Per, 108. 
Rankin, W. D., Trustee, xvii. 
Religion, 37, 40, 173. 
Regulations, general, 40. 

RO: T. C., 74,75, 145, 146. 
Riverside Country Club, 103. 
Rogers, Hugh C., Trustee, xvii. 
Rogers, Brigadier General Pleas B., sketch, 82, 113. 
Routine, 39. 

Ryland, Captain E. P., 42. 

Ryus, H. D., 46, 52, 57, 153, 1593 


Sawyer, Howard Anson, 164. 

Sawyer, Sergeant Samuel P., 58. 

Select School for Boys, opened, 23; courses, 23; tuition, 23; enlarged, 23; 
closing exercises, 23; Wentworth interested in, 25; success, 25, 27. 

Sellers, E. S., to Kentucky, 27. 

Sellers, Colonel James M., Director, xviii; sketch, 82; to faculty, 93; work in 
rehabilitating, 100. 

Sellers, James, 27. 

Sellers, Dr. John Newton, married, 27; to Arkansas, 27; to Texas, 27; death 
Glaze 

Sellers, Mrs. John Newton, married, 27; carries on, 27, marries again, 29; 
tribute to, 101. 
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Sellers, Captain Ovid R., to faculty, 93. 

Sellers, Sandford, sketch, 27ff; birth and youth, 27; cowboy, 28; schools at- 
tended, 28; religious training, 28, 37; to Kentucky, 30; enters Central 
University, 30; teaches in Kentucky and Texas, 31; Co-Principal, Went- 
worth Male Academy, 31; contract with Trustees, 1881-1882, 35; Principal, 
35; and physical culture, 36; improves Barracks, 41; new school build- 
ing, 44; buys old school building, 46; makes improvements, 46; founder 
of Wentworth Military Academy, 61; administrative ability, 63; out- 
standing characteristics, 65; sells lease, 67; educator, 103; dies, 101; 
influences which molded life, 101. 

Sellers, Captain Sandford, Jr., buys interest in lease, 69; enters Officers 
Training Camp, 72, 73; returns, 93. 

Sellers, Mrs. Sandford, Jr., 168. 

Sellers-Wikoff Building, 104. 

Sellers, Zack, 27. 

Sharp, Charles M., 57. 

Silverman, Gerson B., 57. 

Simpson, Captain George, 105. 

Slavens, 1st Sergeant Carl C., 58. 

Slechticky, Captain James L., 108. 

Slusher, Ben E., Trustee, xvii. 

Slusher, Captain J. W., 97. 

Smith, Norvin Richard, 166. 

Sorency, Lieutenant Julian, 106. 

Southwest Football League, 154. 

Spanish-American War, declared, 57; Alumni serving in, 57-59; wounded, 59; 
Alumni who died in service, 59. 

Spencer Institute, Hobson teaches in, 21. 

Sports, 51, development of, 63, 64; public opinion of, 64. 

Stagner, Captain Lowell, 106. 

Stark, Captain S. G., 167. 

State Clubs, 163. 

Steele, Quartermaster Sergeant George B., 58. 

Stoughton, Benjamin, 58. 

Sturgis, Thomas J., 151. 

Summer School and Camp, 142. 

Surgeons, roster of, 71n. 

Sylvester, Captain John K., 108. 


Tactics room, 93. 

Tilman, Captain B. W., 145. 

Tinker, Major General Clarence L., sketch, 81, 111. 

Todhunter, Miss Elliot, 170. 

Trumpeter, W. M. A., predecessors, 37; founded, 46; first editors, 46; first 
issue, 47; motto, 47; class in Journalism organized for, 49; honorable 
mention, 49; how published, 49; circulation, 49. 
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Trustees, Wentworth Male Academy, 33; list from beginning, xvi-xvii. 
Turner, Captain Henry, 108. 


U 
Ungles, Major L. H., Dean and Administrator, 104. 
United States Army Register, graduates listed in, 65. 
Uniform, 149-150. 


V 
Viquesney, E. M., sculptor, 83. 


W 


W Club, 162. 

Waddell, Walter B., Trustee, xvii. 

Wallace, Henry C., Trustee, xvii, 33. 

War Department, appoints P. M. S. & T., 49; importance of recognition by, 50. 

Waters, Captain Raymond, 108. 

Wayman, Sergeant Eugene T., 57. 

Wentworth Service Honor Roll, World War I, 85-91. 

Wentworth Service Honor Roll, World War II, 118-136. 

Wentworth, James, 24. 

Wentworth Drama Workshop, 163. 

Wentworth Male Academy, See Wentworth Military Academy; founded, 21; 
Sellers becomes Co-Principal, 25, 31; first advertisement, 31; article on, 
32; catalogue, 32; students, 32; ideal for, 32; Trustees, 33; end of be- 
ginning, 38; Departments, 39; recognition by Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, 41. 

Wentworth Military Academy, See Wentworth Male Academy; new era, 43; 
satisfies University entrance requirements, 44; recognized by higher 
schools, 44; adversity, 45; Post of Missouri National Guard, 51, dis- 
continued, 51; record in Spanish-American War, 60; recognized by U. S. 
Government, 65; admitted to North Central Association, 70; an honor 
school, 72; adversity, 99; saved, 100; bond issue, 100; value of property, 
103; bond issue, 104. 

Wentworth Military Scientific and Literary Educational Company, formed, 
69; officers, 69 and note; plans financing, 99; acquires lease, 100; stock, 
100; value of property, 103; acquires Riverview Country Club, 103; bond 
issue, 104. 

Wentworth, Stephen G., Trustee, xvii, 33; sketch, 24; buys boarding house, 
35; contributions, 36, 38; gives gymnasium, 41; donates $1000, 44; died, 
50; estimate of work, 50; gifts, 50 and note. 

Wentworth, William, 25. 

Wentworth Service Honor Roll Plaque, 166. 

Wentworth Summer News, 49. 

Weedin, Benjamin D., Trustee, xvii, 33. 

Weedin, W. B., 57. 

Wikoff, Colonel Lester B., Director, xviii; Secretary, 100; Secretary-Treasurer, 
100; Business Manager, 101. 
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Wilson, Miss Mary D., 95. 
Wilson, Stephen, 23. 
Wilson, S. N., 164. 
Wilson, Dr. C. E., 57. 
Willing, 1st Lieutenant E. D., 58; wounded, 59. 
Winkler, Emil, 167. 
Winsor, Edward, Trustee, xvii, 33. 
World War I Memorial, 83. 
we 


Yancey, Paul, 23. 
Young, Regimental Adjutant Wilson, 57. 


Z 
Zeiler, W., 167. 
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